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February  average  net  paid  fatal  circulation!  Daily, 
Over  950,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGN 
NEWS  SERVICE— EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Aff. 


JOHN  THOMTSON 


21  MORE  REASONS 

vihy  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  the 
voice  of  the  great  Middle  West 


DON  STARR  TOM  MORROW 


DAVID  OARRAH  ALEX  SMAU  ST ANUY  JOHNSTON 


SHORTLY  after  American  troops  scrambled 
ashore  to  carve  out  the  first  beachhead  on 
Guadalcanal,  a  Chicago  Tribune  war  corre¬ 
spondent  was  with  them  getting  the  facts. 

When  the  allies  invaded  Africa,  a  Tribune 
war  correspondent  parachuted  with  American 
fighters  to  get  the  eye¬ 
witness  story. 

From  bloody  Anzio  to 
D-day  in  Normandy,  from 
MacArthur’s  triumphal  re¬ 
turn  to  Manila  to  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  sweep  across  France  into  Germany,  the 
Tribune  has  sent  its  own  independent  news  gath¬ 
erers  to  every  major  front  as  fast  as  service 
facilities  have  been  able  to  accommodate  them. 

Their  dispatches,  in  keeping  with  the  now 
widely  followed  Tribune  style  of  war  reporting, 
have  been  highly  personalized  with  the  names 
and  experiences  of  Chicago  and  midwest  men. 

Readers  appreciate  the  Tribune’s  thorogoing, 
personalized  reporting  of  the  war  and  of  the 
men  who  are  winning  it.  People  of  Chicago  and 
thruout  the  midwest  make  plain  the  extra  value 
they  place  on  this  newspaper’s  sharp-focus  war 
coverage.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Tribune, 
daily  and  Sunday,  has  more  total  circulation  than 
other  Chicago  newspapers — and  why  today, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  Tribune  is  the  voice 
of  the  great  middle  west. 


FRANK  aPRIANI  FRJLNK  STURDY  •ARY  SHEAHJLN 


DOMINANCE 

where  sales 
are  made 


What  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it,  how  much  to 
spend,  are  questions  frequently  answered  in  the 
house,  with  the  help  of  the  eveninjr  newspaper. 

With  nearly  as  much  circulation  as  the  second  and 
third  evening^  newspapers  combined  the  New  York 
Journal -American  dominates  your  most  impor¬ 
tant  market  — and  has  for  more  than  40  years. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  JoURNAL-AmERICAN  THE  HeRALD-AmERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


A  stable  base 


for  the  ffutwe 


Baltimore,  sixth  American  market,  is  not 
built  on  sand.  Like  a  house  that’s  foimded 
on  a  rock,  the  residential  sections  of  this 
city  stand  as  testimony  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  market.  The  postwar  plans 


of  this  great  city  are  based  on  firm  founda¬ 
tions.  Tomorrow,  as  today,  Baltimore 
will  be  a  good  city  in  which  to  do  business. 
Especially  when  one  medium  will  offer,  as 
it  has  always  offered,  preeminent  coverage. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Averaie  net  for  January,  1945:  351,257  Daily;  272,791  Sunday 

EAITDE.  t,  PUBilS  HER  Hr  M«rck  M,  IMS 


With  a  beat  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  start  of  the  grand 
Allied  offensive  acrou  the  Rhine,  United  Press  leaped  into  the  lead  and 
stayed  ahead  of  all  other  services  as  the  historic  story  unfolded. 

While  the  world's  newspapers  were  bannering  U.P.'s  far-ahead  flash  of 
Montgomery's  attack,  U.P.'s  correspondents  were  following  through  with 
further  news  from  every  point  from  Arnhem  to  the  Alps. 

These  veteran  war  reporters  were  everywhere — in  low-wheeling  trans¬ 
ports  and  artillery  spotters,  with  paratroopers  plummeting  to  the  front,  in 
assault  boats  roaring  across  to  the  Berlin  bank,  at  army  and  army  group 
and  supreme  headquarters. 

From  every  one  of  these  salient  sources  of  the  news,  U.P.  newsmen  worked 
together  as  an  inspired  and  experienced  corps  to  produce  a  news  report 
as  menKsrable  as  the  operation  it  covered.  The  speed  and  fullness,  the 
clearness  and  dash  of  the  dispatches  gave  another  example,  on  a  massive  and 
spectacular  scale,  of  "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news." 
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ANN  STKINOeH 
co¥»*r('d  17th  Arnsy  Group 
headquarters 
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Diversity  of  industry  is  Canton’s  strength, 
the  reason  Canton  is  among  the  ten  most  important 
war  production  centers.  Canton’s  market  area  has 
a  population  of  340,000  with  a  payroll  well  over 
101  million  dollars,  annually.  Canton-area  buy¬ 
ers  are  influenced  by  a  single  newspaper  —  The 
Canton  Repository.  The  Repository,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  130  years  of  community  service,  is  read 
and  respected  for  3  3  miles  around.  73%  of 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  is  home  delivered 
in  Stark  County. 


me  CANTON 
REPOSITORY 

ESTABLISHED  1813 


A  TEST  IN  CANTON 
IS  A  TEST  OF  THE 
NATION! 


A  S-UU6.-7HM1C  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTED  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINllY 

NtW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA 


diversified 


OHIO 


It  beats  ...  as  it  sweeps  ...  as  it  cleans 


Canton  is  ”home”  to  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
home  appliance  manufacturers.  Consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  has  kept  the  Hoover  cleaner  high  on 
the  want-lists  of  home  owners,  higher  than  ever  in 
their  estimation.  A  recent  survey  gives  Hoover  a  two 
to  one  preference  over  any  other  cleaner.  This  un¬ 
precedented  demand  means  jobs,  an  easier  reconversion 
from  the  total  war  production  that  has  won  Hoover 
the  Army-Navy  ”E”  award  four  times. 


IDITOR  ft  PUftLISHII  i«r  MardiSi 


^ymOOL  of  the  nautical  instrument  maker ...  is  this  t 
master  of  sail,  sighting  sun  and  horizon  at  high  noon  . 
to  orient  his  ship  upon  an  unmarked  ocean . . .  And  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  editor  who  has  no  simple  sextant  to 
help  hold  the  correct  course  in  the  sea  of  news ! 

The  modern  newspaper  looks  beyond  a  hundred  horizons, 
sights  the  countless  cross-currents  of  action  and  opinion, 
checks  seemingly  casual  circumstance . . .  strives  to  survey 
many  spheres  of  influence,  seeks  significance  in  the  swift  tide 
of  events  . . .  and  prints  the  panoramic  influences  which  permit 
the  man  on  the  street  and  the  men  of  destiny  to  determine 
their  whereabouts  today  and  direction  tomorrow. 

EIach  day  The  Inquirer  of  Philadelphia  stands  watch  on  the  world, 
logs  the  little  and  large  affairs,  charts  the  course  of  the  world 
accurately  and  honestly  with  skilled  craft  and  acute  conscience . . . 
With  a  proud  passenger  list  of  more  than  500,000  of  the  best  families 
in  Pennsylvania,  The  Inquirer  also  serves  commerce  well  by  providing 
fast,  safe,  cheap  shipment  of  good  merchandise  to  open  and  active 
markets.  And  its  cargo  values  are  certified  in  its  linage  records ! 


The  symbolic  seafarer 
still  serves  the  establishment  of 
Riftgs  &  Brother,  110  Market  Su,  Philadelphia 


■BITOR  a  publisher  fir  Mareii  n, 


AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 


TRANSITION 


8P||t  Httv 


AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 


TRANSITION 


—  Because  of  the  boundless  interest  in  education,  and  the  vital 


role  it  must  play  in  building  a  better  America  ...  a  better 
world  .  .  .  The  New  York  Times  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Education  Association  recently  conducted  o  series  of  confer¬ 


ences  at  The  New  York  Times  Hall,  under  the  title  “American 


Education  in  Transition.” 


What  the  participating  educators  said  in  their  discussions  of 
plans,  problems  and  potentials  has  been  incorporated  in  this 
booklet.  Copies  ore  available  upon  request. 


-Sire  Jfetat  Jotk  Siwij 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRI^ 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERT  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 
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52%  of  Dailies  Raise  Ad  Rates; 
18%  Expect  To  In  1945 


E  6t  P  Surveys  991  Papers,  Finds 
Broad  Interest  in  Color  Post-War 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


creases  in  their  general  rates  a 


which  requires  making  of  cuts, 
additional  features,  general  im¬ 
provement.” 

Among  those  papers  which  did 
not  raise  rates  and  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  do  so  in  1945,  several 
gave  as  a  reason  that  they  have 
told  the  merchants  there  wiU 
be  no  rate  increase  until  re¬ 
tailers  have  commodities  avail- 


fair  number  of  papers  also  noted  able  in  quantity.  “They  have 
increases  in  their  local  or  retail  gone  along  with  us,  so  we  are 
rates  and  on  several  occasions  going  to  do  the  same  with  them 


the  reason  given  was  that  “the 
differential  between  national  and 


for  the  duration.”  said  one. 
The  color  advertising  ques- 


HIGHER  costs,  increased  circu-  In  the  other  three  categories  comnrehensive  enouch  to  be 
lation.  tighter  and  costlier  the  vote  went  to  color  with  in-  fX  dependable  they  may 
paper  supplies  and  a  better  creasing  strength  as  the  circu-  point  a  trend 
paper”  were  the  reasons  why  lation  sizes  of  the  newspapers  .  ^  .  '  .  ,  ,  ^ 

nearly  25%  of  the  nation’s  daily  mounted.  Of  those  falling  in  the  Average  increa^  in  local  r^es 

newspapers  raised  their  adver-  25,000  to  50,000  group  56.7%  ^“^^aner^  had*'\n^averaee 
tising  rates  an  average  of  IVfe  favor  color,  in  the  50»000  to  100,-  papers  naa  an  average 

Mnfff  o  lino  in  lodd  a  ciirvov  000  04  4^  nnH  in  tho  nv^r  increase  of  3  1,5  ccnts  a  line. 


local  rates  is  too  great.”  ’i^ile  Hon  produced  a  multi ^de  of 
the  figures  in  this  case  are  not  ^swers  all  staMpoiiits. 


tising  rates  an  average  of  IVfe  favor  color,  in  the  50,000  to  100,- 
cents  a  line  in  1944,  a  survey  000,  64.4%,  and  in  the  over 


comprehensive  enough  to  be  They  varied  froin  We  now 
fully  dependable,  they  may  carry  color  ai^  intend  to  give 
point  a  trend  preferred  consideration  to  color 

Average  increase  in  local  rates  advertising  after  the  war,”  to 
wallv^^Lnte  while  !he  und“ 

25,000  papers  had  an  average  ^Several  expressedtheirinter- 

mechanical  developments 
1^’^’  cl  ?o  which  will  improve  results  and 


Average  increase  in  local  rates 
was  3V^  cents  while  the  under 


18.5%  expect  to  raise  their  rates  centage.  27.1%,  reported  raising 


in  1945. 

Questionnaires  sent  to  the 


completed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  100,000,  76.3%,  which  will  improve  results  and 

this  week  reveals.  Substentially,  it  is  in  the  50.000  to  100,000  tr^veVlM^’  1  3  5  cei^te 

these  are  the  same  reasons  why  category  that  the  largest  per-  “  ?  theoaoeK  very  small  pai^rs  asserted  that 

18.5%  expect  to  raise  their  rates  centage.  27.1%,  reported  raising  31  reSed  m  averaee  il^rea^  sufficient  advertiser 

in  1945.  their  rates  in  1944.  though  nu-  tiffin  n^tlon^  -support  of  color  in  small  markets 

Questionnaires  .sent  to  the  merically  the  under  25.000  group  la  tec  of  2  conl^^a  Hne  ”  *  expensive  for 

1.744  daily  papers  in  the  United  rated  first  (see  detailed  chart).  ®  ®  a  small  plant.  On  the  other 

States  produced  responses  from  xhe  smallest  percentage  number  Many  of  the  newspapers  com-  hand,  many  indicated  that  they 

991  or  more  than  one  out  of  to  raise  rates  ( 16.9% )  is  in  nn®nted  extensively  on  the  va-  are  using  it  or  at  least  haven’t 


1.744  daily  papers  in  the  United  rated  first  (see  detailed  chart). 
States  produced  responses  from  The  smallest  percentage  number 


every  two  newspapers,  and  the  over  100,000  circulation  *‘*o‘*s  questions,  giving  their  completely  discarded  the  idea, 

since  35%  returns  are  consid-  group.  reasons  for  action  in  one  direc-  Among  the  statements  refer- 

ered  excellent  by  research  or-  Greater  disparity  exists  among  Hon  or  another  and  expressing  j^g  to  color  were  also  these: 

ganizations,  the  study  serves  as  the  various  average  amounts  by  ^beir  opinions,  the  latter  espe-  “Expect  this  will  be  a  big  thing 

an  entirely  adequate  gauge  for  which  papers  raised  their  linage  c>aHy  where  color  is  concerned,  after  the  war  ( paper  under 

the  country  as  a  whole.  rates  than  among  the  various  A  typical  reason  for  raising  25,000)”  ...  “Trying  to  buy  color 


the  country  as  a  whole. 
Color  Considered 


numbers  that  did  or  did  not  rates  was  “substantial  circula 


Already  quote  it  and 


In  addition  to  the  onestions  raise  them.  Whereas  the  overall  tion  increase,  rapidly  mounting  run  it.  Believe  very  important 
j i averaRo  increase  was  1V6  cents,  expenses  and  curtailment  of  to  newspaper  profession  (under 


concerning  advertising  rates,  the  fverage  increase  was  cents, 
newspapers  were  also  asked  to  average  for  the  smallest  pa¬ 


pers  was  IVh  cents,  for  the  25,-  tioning.”  Others  added: 


expenses  and  curtailment  of  to  newspaper  oroiession  1  unaer 
income  through  newsprint  ra-  25,000)”  .  .  .  “We  are  now  run¬ 


ning  at  least  one,  and  many  days 


ment  The  range  was  from  one-tenth  compensate  for  the  better  news-  advertisers  request  it  very 

operative  coov  Renlipc  tn  th*»  ®  cent  a  line  to  10  cents  a  paper  we  are  producing  .  .  .  ad-  strongly”  .  .  “Should  endeavor 

lauS  hoZrer.  wSe  so^  Hne.  .  dition  of  new  type,  a  .larger  to  standardize  to  some  degree 


tailed  and  varied  that  they  will  ^n  addition  tc 
be  given  individual  treatment  in 
a  story  next  week. 

Though  59.2%  have  as  yet  no  # 

plans  for  making  color  available  OimeuloHoH  Gl\ 

to  advertisers,  36%  either  are  _ 

already  supplying  it  or  will  have  — rj - - 

it  once  the  necessary  equipment  UNDER 
is  procurable:  4.8%  are  stUl  25.000 
ui^ecided.  776  Dcldcvs 

In  the  matter  of  raising  rates  — - — — E- - 

the  four  circulations  groups —  25.000 

Under  25.000,  25,000  to  50,000,  Lq  RO  OO 
50^  to  100.000  and  over  100,-  0-7  o-e 

OOO— were  very  nearly  of  one  7/  popCPS 

ntind.  Where  the  problem  of  ooo  fe 

color  was  concerned,  however —  lo*-*  r»nn 

and  as  might  reasonably  be  ex-  *  ' 

pected — a  predominahee  of  the  59  pOpfifPS 
larger  papers  will  or  do  use  it  Ov/cfo 
while  the  majority  of  the  smaller 
ones  will  not.  many  of  them  be-  It-'V'.V'OO 
cause  thev  believe  it  is  not  59  POpCP* 
economically  feasible.  The  fig-  ^ 
ores  tell  the  story:  in  the  Under  OvCP  dll  TDTi 
classification  6'7.3%  say  //t  PQPCenfaqe 
No”  to  color,  4.5"-  are  on  the  QQl  dodo 

^ence  and  only  28.2%  replied  rO^  77*  P°pw 
a  positive  “Yes.” 

■  DITOII  ft  PUILISHER  for  March  31.  IMI 


In  addition  to  reporting  in-  paper,  featuring  local  pictures  color  rate  and  minimum  size. 


CirculaHonGroof. 

Raised  Ro^ 
m  /944 

L-i  v j  fc-j 

e/lwro^e  //rcreaft 
perjC//re 

9d///  Raise  Rohs 

L  in  /94S 

^///  Use  Cohn 

JYESI — [NOUuuoici  Dto 

Under 
25.000 
776  papers 

n  tcdj- 

196 

25.3% 

r]  nv  1 

580  , 

74.7% 

1 . 3  Cenfs 

144 

18.6% 

555  1  77 
71.4%  10% 

ZI9 

28.2% 

522 

67.3% 

35 

4.5% 

25.000 
fo  50,000 
97  papers 

23 

23.7% 

74 

76.3X 

1 . 3  Cenfs 

18 

186% 

68 

70.1% 

II 

11.3% 

55 

56.7% 

37 

36.1% 

5  i 
5.2%| 

50.000  fo 
100.000 
59  papers 

16 

27.1% 

43 

72.9% 

3  Cenf S 

10 

16.9,^ 

39 

66.2^ 

10 

16.9% 

38 

64.4% 

16 

271% 

5 

8-5^ 

Over 
100.000 
59  papers 

10 

16.9;^ 

49 

63.1% 

3.5  Gn^s 

10 

16.9;^ 

38 

64.4;^ 

II 

18.7% 

45 

'R>y/o 

12 

20.3% 

2 

3.4^ 

Ovep  all  TOTAL 
/A  Percenfaqes 

24.7^ 

75.3.^ 

1.5  Cents 

16.5 

70.6 

10.9 

36 

59.2 

4.6 

for  991  papers 

% 

% 

i  % 

70 
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Newspaper  War  Ads 
Total  $50,000,000  in '44 


Complete  Breakdowm  of  War  Effort  Advertising  in  Dailies 


VALUE  OF  SPACE 

PAID  DONATED 

National  Local  By  Nowtpapert 

t  11)4.136  $  38,139  $  3,867 

1,080,278  27,286  1,137 

114,370  30,872 

236,781  228,161  4,588 

260,091  1,729,265  160,573 

.538,000 

262,903  826,566  72,550 

9,838  292,059  9.945 

5,853  65,062  454 

260,519  323,988  6,018 

1,580  52,503  49 

2,222,769  360  . 

1,409,444  203,188  177,940 

722,694  466,067  55,651 

17,970  29,216  2,898 

202,718  29.779  10,180 

12,570  38,294  3.411 

431,932  32,836  694 

63,908  4,183  75 

41,419  .  . 

379,309  1,597,337  382,781 

4,970  61,174  . 

103,101  12,659  2,990 

27,183  200,370  40,159 

483.061  2,101,674  342,277 

65,060  11,260  6,744 

1,488  6,423  1.346 

.  11,492  71 

1,788  106,580  2,875 

316,578  2,978  219 

35,803  53,310  14,958 

309,259  30,726  7,515 

635,846  40,213  9.897 

240.011  77,800  192 

1,192,000 

399,679  457,891  22,955 

1,009.272  559,733  1,271,039 

263,387  198,472  17,309 

98,487  239,815  15.940 


DONATED 

By  Newtpapen  TOTAL 

30,184  572,0) 

11,833  6.356.411 

.  1,067,175 

53,061  2.161.(in 

871,666  12.63(U12 

....  6,654,7« 

332,539  3.553JM 

87,074  1,206,761 

5,758  350j8 

81,732  2,206J67 

49  252.646 

.  9,412417 

626,542  S,421,7» 

889,788  10,409,176 

58,752  4824# 

40.842  1,217,0# 

23,129  314.1H 

14,087  2,391.911 

1,642  6M,nt 

109,574 

1,821,208  12.653,736 

413.7# 

23,667  4844# 

299,905  813,» 

2,115,183  14,951,676 

31.825  4».S! 

24,721  J49,1S 

1,764  1U796 

8,845  26040 

711  572,7M 

114,294  552,1# 

31.826 

63,824  2,949,10 

2.351  901.456 

18.5624# 
194.i86  5,5704# 

3,392,982 

153,517  3, moo 

141,930  1.827,9# 


TOTAL 

t  146.142 
1,108,698 

145.242 
466.530 

2,149.929 

538,000 

1,162,019 

311,842 

71,369 

.590,525 

54,132 

2,223,129 

1,790,572 

1,244.412 

50,084 

242.677 

54,275 

465.462 

68,166 

41,419 

2.359.427 

66,144 

118,750 

267,712 

2,927,012 

83,064 

9,257 

11,563 

111.243 
319,775 
104,071 
347,500 
685,956 
318,003 

1,192,000 

880,525 

2,840,044 

476,168 

354,242 


PROJECT 

Abaenterism  . 

.Anti-lnSktiun 

.Appliance  ('onwrvatiun . 

Aimed  ForcM  Monde  .  . 

•Armed  Forres  Rerruitina  (sponioreil) . 

Army  Recruiting—  except  W.AC  (fiov't) . 

Blood  Donation . 

Christinas  .Mailing . 

Civilian  Defense . 

Civilian  Morale . 

Civilian  Services . 

Don't  Telephone . 

Fat  and  Grease  Salvage 
Food  Conservation  (including  Crop  Cor|is 

and  .Anti-Blade  Market) . 

Forest  Fire  Prevention . 

Chuoline  Conservation . 

Home  .Accident  Prevention . 

Home  Fuel  Conservation . 

Light  and  Power  Conservation . 

-Merchant  Marine  Recruiting  (Gov't). . 

National  War  Fund . 

Plan  Your  Saving  and  Spending . 

Post-War  Employment . 

Racial  Non-Discrimination . 

Red  Cross . 

Rumor  iSevention . 

Scrap  Metal  Salvage . 

Share  Your  Home . 

Shop  Early . 

('onservation . 

Tin  Can  Salvue . 

Tire  and  Car  Conservation . . 

Travel  Conservation . 

V-Mail . 

WAC  Recruiting  (Gov't) . 

War  Industry  I^ruiting  (sponsored)  . 

Waste  Ph^r  Salvage . 

Multiple  Projects . 

Miscellaoeous . 

Total .  113,566,052  $10,187,731  $2,649,297  $26,403,080 

War  Bonds* .  23,117,018 

Grand  Total .  $49,520,098 

*  Data  on  whether  War  Bond  ads  are  national,  local,  paid  or  donated  are  not  available  since  the 
principal  source  of  War  Bond  figures  is  a  special  report  prepared  by  ACB  for  the  Treasury,  which  in¬ 
cludes  no  such  breakdown. 


iaasesMssssasiissssaas. 


37  MONTHS  IN  BIUBID  PRISON,  JAPS'  HOUSE  OF  TORTURE 


You  Can  See  Them 
For  a  Nickel,  Adolph 

Herr  Hitler  may  see  his  pri> 
vote  war  drawings  alter  all — 
but  if  he  does,  it  will  be  in 
American  newspapers. 

Meyer  Levin,  covering  the 
Remagen  bridgehead  for  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency,  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  German  village  one 
Josef  Orens,  who  identified 
himself  as  an  artist  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Hitler, 
during  the  days  of  the  German 
rampage  through  France,  to 
do  a  series  of  war  drawings 
for  the  Fuehrer's  private  col¬ 
lection.  Levin  got  17  which 
ONA  is  distributing  to  news¬ 
papers. 


^ewSmen  (AJrutul 

.  .  .  Says  Weissblatt 


uen 


bound  with  mosquito  netting —  On  Feb.  12  Weissblatt  was 
but  never  during  Weissblatt’s  lodged  in  the  Passay  school 
three  years  as  a  prisoner  was  house  in  Manila — a  prison  camp 
his  fracture  treated,  he  says.  where  many  prisoners  were 
“During  the  first  37  days  1  beaten  to  death,  he  says. 
was  naked  all  the  time,"  de-  “I  stayed  there  five  days.  The 
dares  Weissblatt.  “The  Japs  Jap  doctor  looked  at  me  and 
immediately  stripped  all  my  decided  I  had  better  be  sent  to 
clothes  off  of  me.  Then  as  I  lay  the  Manila  Sanatorium.  There 

they  closed  up  my  wound,  but 
did  nothing  about  the  broken 
leg.” 

Lost  60  Pounds 

His  stay  at  Bilibid  was  a  story 
of  three  years  of  beatings  and 
mistreatment,  says  Weissblatt. 

“Our  treatment  depended  on 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  prison 
and  who  our  guard  was.  If  the 
man  in  charge  was  a  sadist  you 
caught  hell — and  if  you  ran 
into  a  sadistic  guard  you  caught 
hell  too.” 

Weissblatt  lost  60  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  35  days  of  his  cap¬ 
ture.  “But  the  last  year  at 
Bilibid  was  the  starvation  year, 
he  says.  “I  weighed  113  pounds 
when  I  was  liberated,  as  against 
a  normal  170.” 

Weissblatt’s  liberation  has  be¬ 
come  a  journalistic  classic. 

Wrote  Horace  D.  Quigg  of  U.P., 
accompanying  the  iiberating 
forces: 

“The  night  loas  pitch  black, 
but  I  felt  my  way  around  the 
wall  and  along  the  corridor 
toward  a  hum  of  excited  voices. 

“Suddenly  I  sensed  rather 
than  felt  or  saw  someone  beside 
me.  I  stuck  out  my  hand,  even 
as  did  Stanley  in  darkest  Africa 
those  many  years  ago. 

“  'I’m  Quigg,  United  Press,’  I 
said. 

“The  Dr.  Livingston  of  Bilibid  Tokyo. 
Prison  grasped  my  hand  fervent-  And  I 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

IN  THE  sanctuary  of  a  private 
room  in  an  expensive  New 
York  hospital,  where  solicitous 
nurses  move  about  on  cushioned 
soles,  the  brutality  and  neglect 
of  a  Japanese  prison  camp  seem 
far  removed. 

But  for  Franz  Weissblatt  of 
the  United  Press  there’s  a  metal 
bracket  newly  screwed  to  the 
upper  femur  of  his  right  leg  to 
remind  him  with  an  occasional 
twinge  of  pain  of  the  proximity 
of  his  37  months  as  a  captive  in 
Manila’s  Bilibid  prison. 

That,  and  a  27-calibre  Jap¬ 
anese  rifle  slug  in  a  little  bottle 
on  the  stand  by  his  bed. 

Recently  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
with  a  shipload  of  liberated 
prisoners  of  the  Japanese,  Weiss¬ 
blatt  is  recovering  from  an  oper¬ 
ation  to  extract  the  bullet  from 
his  leg  and  reset  the  leg  into 
some  semblance  of  its  normal 
self.  Broken  by  the  rifle  shot, 
impacted  by  rough  Jap  treat-  scout  car  they  filed  by,  one 
ment,  the  leg  was  neglected  by  after  another  .  .  .  and  there 
Jap  medics  while  it  healed  with  wasn’t  one  who  didn’t  kick  me 
a  rotation  of  30  degrees  and  or  sjnt  on  me  or  hit  me  with 
shortening  of  almost  three  in-  his  rifle. 

(•hes  “Every  time  one  of  them  hit 

...  And  Memories  ^ 

The  crippled  limb,  the  rifle  feelings/* 
bullet  and  Weissblatt’s  memories  During  those  37  days  in  the 
form  the  link  between  the  bos-  j^p  Unes  he  underwent  aimost 
pital  room  and  a  series  of  bru-  constant  abuse,  Weissblatt  says, 
talities  such  as  has  been  rarely  "Sq  long  as  I  was  with  the  troops 
undergone  by  an  American  there  wasn’t  any  time  they 
newspaperman.  Dispassionately,  didn’t  hit  me  or  kick  me. 
his  dark  eyes  and  tropic-dark-  “/  spent  three  years  in  Japan 
ened  skin  coritrasting  strongly  and  speak  Japanese.  But  we  soon 
with  the  hospital  white  around  learned  to  keep  our  mouths 
him.  he  tells  about  them.  shut.  If  they  didn’t  understand 

“I  ran  into  a  Japanese  am-  ns,  they  hit  us.  Before  the  war. 
bush  while  riding  with  a  scout  japa  had  a  code  they  called 
car  detachment  of  the  26th  Cav-  ‘Bushido’  which  means,  ‘treat  a 
airy  on  Jari-  7,  1942  on  Luzon,”  brave  enemy  as  a  brave  enemy.’ 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  the  United  States  this  theory 

- -  IS  being  generaily  accepted  and 

w  «  •  •  •  acceptance  any  beliefs 

Todays  Advertisina  Is  Xrwi^e"2ieWT^^^^^^ 

•  »  « «  ^  greed  of  those  who  want 

V  I  ■  w  V  V  iC V  sell  more  and  more  must  be 

OOCiaiiV  OiaillllCaill  discarded.  They  then  can  be  re- 

“  ^  piaced  with  the  logical  under- 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher  Si"lera!,d">'a5v?ra^l^^^ 

IN  THE  TRANSITION  of  advor-  polish  up  the  window  of  their  ta^'umTrovlde^'^w'and'Inore 
tising  as  purely  a  money-mak-  own  consciousness  and  keep  jgjjg 
ing  proposition  for  its  user  to  clearly  before  them  the  signifi-  o ’ou  ao„iaiiv  and  eennnminai- 


advertising  as  a  public  relations  cance,  social  significance,  if  you 
tool  as  well,  the  medium  has  will,  of  their  own  efforts, 
acquired  a  social  significance  And,  it  isn’t  only  public  rela- 


Both  socially  and  economical¬ 
ly  advertising  can  and  should  be 
a  powerful  force  for  good.  When 
it  is  employed  efficiently  and 


acquired  a  social  significance  And,  it  isn  t  only  public  rela-  jt  jg  employed  efficiently  and 
and  as  a  consequence  has  be-  tions,  idea-selling  or  mforma-  successfully  to  sell  a  product,  it 
•  "“Peifi^ally.  tive  advertising  which  has  this  jg  making  its  contribution  to- 
quite  another  being.  .Actually  significance.  What  has  almost  ward  our  nation’s  and  our  Allies' 
advertising  is  still  basically  the  come  to  be  thought  of  as  old  common  goal  of  full  manpower 
same  instrument  but  its  .scope  fashioned  product-selling  copy  consumption 
has  ^oadened  and  its  uses  mul-  has  its  social  aspects  as  well 

tiphed  all  of  which  the  great  and  when  it  again  becomes  the  task  of  informing  persons  as  to 
majority  of  persons  concerned  advertiser  s  primary,  though  we  their  community,  national  and 
look  upon  as  an  extremely  com-  hope  not  his  only,  concern  that  international  responsibilities,  to 
mendable  achievement.  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered.  broadening  their  understanding 

These  new  uses  accompanied  some  weeks  ago  businesses,  labor  and  govern- 

by  different  terminology  have  F  P-  Bishop,  assistant  manager  and  their  triangular  rela- 

not  only  extended  advertising  s  of  the  London  Times,  told  the  tionships,  to  helping  them  solve 
own  activity  but  they  have  also  Publicity  Club  there,  as  reported  various  everyday  problems  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  consid-  the  Brff'sh  publication  publicizing  countless  other 

eration  and  discussion  by  per-  Newspaper  World.  In  the  com-  worthwhile  things,  it  is  using  its 
sons  in  fields  where  formerly  it  days  advertising  rnen  above  pokier  for  general  betterment, 
was  more  or  less  ignored.  All  all  must  be  prepared  to  give  ^^.g  would 

that  is  quite  definitely  to  the  thought  to  the  social  conse-  j^^^g  advertising  keep  quiet  ex¬ 

good  except  in  the  rare  cases  quences  of  what  they  are  doing.  ggp^  3g  ^  voice  for  peas,  pearls 
where  the  new  vocabulary  is  He  also  asserted.  Nowadays  oriental  rugs.  Presumably 

misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  a  business  man  can  no  longer  ^j^g^  visualize  it  as  a  dangerous 

and  the  solution  there,  of  course,  devote  himself  with  an  easy  tarAQrtrkrt  iVion 


they  visualize  it  as  a  dangerous 
weapon  rather  than  as  a  con- 


is  simple  clarification  and  ex-  conscience  to  making  money  and  gtructive  tool 
planation.  leave  the  social  consequences  to  Q^^g  contrary,  adver- 

Porti..  to  Peace  tising  affords  opportunity  for 

An  examole  of  advertisine's  suggesting,  of  course,  ha  ^j^g  presentation  of  both  sides 

An  example  ot  advertisings  many  business  men  ever  really  a  nrnhlem  nr  nrnnnsal  it  nuts 

new,  deep  penetration  beyond  acted  in  that  wav  but  that  was  ^  proniem  or  proposal,  it  puts 

its  own  decorative  borders  is  in  «  *  u  ♦  the  sponsor  on  public  record 

IIS  own  aecorauve  Doraers  IS  in  m  effect  what  the  classical  econ-  ,  therefore  restrains  him 
a  recent  column  of  Elsa  Max-  omists  told  them  to  do”  tnereiore,  restrains  nun 

weU’s.  Time  was  when  Miss  pi  unsubstantiated 

Maxwell  s  ‘‘Party  Line”  was  de-  Production--Demand  statements  purported  to  be  fac- 

voted  to  the  field  of  entertain-  I'l'®  economic  theory,  tual  and  its  use  in  this  respect 

ment  in  which  she  gained  her  which  in  England  has  been  ac-  provides  the  public  with  broader 


and.  therefore,  restrains  him 

Tczza  Aiiiic  WZZN  wiirii  i.iisN  _  .  .  ~  .  f^om  making  unsubstantiated 

Maxwell  s  ‘‘Party  Line”  was  de-  Production--Demand  statements  purported  to  be  fac- 

voted  to  the  field  of  entertain-  I'l'®  economic  theory,  tual  and  its  use  in  this  respect 

ment  in  which  she  gained  her  which  in  England  has  been  ac-  provides  the  public  with  broader 
prominence.  However,  not  so  ceoted  by  the  government’s  horizons  of  knowledge  about 
long  ago  she  took  an  exploratory  White  Paper  on  full  employment  many  fields  and  activities, 
excursion  into  advertising  and  and  by  Sir  William  Beveridge’s  Put  quite  simply,  social  sig- 
returned  apparently  convinced  study  of  the  same  .subject,  is  nificance  applied  to  advertising 
that  here  was  a  tool  equipped  briefly  that  production  depends  means  that  today  the  latter  is 
for  more  than  a  merchandise-  on  demand  rather  than  that  de-  more  than  ever  before  concerned 
selling  job  mand  “responds  more  or  less  au-  with  the  welfare  of  you  and  you 

Lt  It  and  bodies  cziiTb'eSght  ““'T  BnZ'*"'*  '•“I  »'«'  "■ 

back  at  the  drug  store.  People  ^ 

haye  been  made  conscious,  for  t  /t  - 

instance,  ot  deficiency  in  nu-  m  • _  _  *  ^  J  AM _ r± 

trition  which  may  be  corrected  CLI%€Mf 

by  proper  eating  or  additional  f  <7 

vitamins.  They  should  be  edu-  «_ 

cated  in  the  deficiencies  of  a 

“  “*  rat  B.«v.z  "Hennr"  I" 


omatically  to  changes  in  .sup-  and  us  and  that  we  should  be  in¬ 
dy.”  creasingly  cognizant  of  and  con- 

Not  only  in  England  but  also  cerned  with  it. 

C^ampciignd  anJl  ^^ccountd 


By  Batty  P«m*I 


Flit  Revives  "Henry" 


in  its  spring  £ 
vertising.  To 


Shellubrication  ad- 
j  run  in  185  news- 


Therefore,  she  urged:  “We  SCHEDULING  oyer  800  J^vvs-  papers  iii  all,  the  camoaign  be- 


should  advertise  peace  not  at  papers,  approximately  600  of  jjj  South  Mar.  26,  breaks 
any  price,  but  at  a  great  price!  which  are  dailies,  Stanco.  Inc.,  northern  dallies  April  15. 
Statesmen  should  analyze  the  plans  to  release  a  spring  and  Each  ad  will  show  graphically 
world’s  needs  and  promote  a  summer  campaign  on  Flit  April  }|ow  a  single  neglected  part  can 
peaceful  world  just  as  manufac-  19-  Holding  sway  in  the  ads  g  source  of  trouble  to  the 
turers  present  to  the  public  bet-  again  after  a  years  absence  will  driver.  Augmenting  the  news- 
ter  lighting,  heating  and  trans-  be  Henry  of  “Quick  Henry  the  paper  promotion  will  be  radio 
portation;  just  as  nature’s  inter-  Flit”  fame,  cartooned  as  always  announcements,  folders  and  dls- 
mediaries  through  publicity  by  Dr.  Seuss.  Insertions  will  play  material.  The  campaign, 
have  given  the  world  .such  measure  lines  and  will  run  company  explains,  is  tied  in 
evolved  commodities  as  pasteur-  weekly.  Nine  general  maguines  vvith  the  OWI  and  the  Petroleum 
ized  milk  and  penicillin.”  stations  will  also  industry  War  Council  campaigns 

Miss  Maxwell  and  other  gen-  McCann-  publicizing  the  need  for  auto- 

pral  writers  whn  teki.  rvrasimi  ^ricKson.  motive  maintenance  to  insure 


eral  writers  who  take  occasion 

to  discuss  and  comment  upon  -v„  Wrzmtnr. 

advertising  and  its  new  talents  BOOby-rrop  Warning 
are  bound  to  make  their  readers  A  WARNING  to  motorists  that 


safe  driving. 


more  advertising  conscious.  cars  made  dangerous  by  lack 
Meanwhile  advertising  itself  of  care  are  civilian  “booby- 


and  those  responsible  for  it  must  traps”  comes  from  Shell  Oil  Co. 


WARNING  to  motorists  that  Priority  Program 
cars  made  dangerous  ^  lack  WITH  a  limited  quantity  of  its 
care  are  civilian  “booby-  automatic  heating  pads  avail- 
aps”  comes  from  Shell  Oil  Co.  (Continued  on  page  58) 


Raleigh  Ads 
In  Newspapers 
Are  Halted 

Because  of  the  current  cig¬ 
arette  situation.  Brown  &  tifij. 
liamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Loui^ 
ville,  Ky.,  has  called  a  temporary 
halt  to  its  newspaper  advertiiinf 
on  Raleigh  cigarettes.  W.  R, 
Hendricks,  advertising  managtr, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  thii 
week. 

Despite  the  suspension,  he  ei- 
plained,  present  plans  of  the 
company  are  to  spend  as  mudi 
during  1945  as  it  did  in  1944. 
when  the  budget  amounted  to 
well  over  a  million  dollars. 

“As  soon  as  conditions  indi¬ 
cate  desirability  of  resumption 
of  newspaper  advertising,  pro¬ 
viding  we  have  develop^  u 
acceptable  theme,  we  will  imme¬ 
diately  go  back  to  newspaper 
advertising,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  from  time  to  time 
special  newspaper  insertions  on 
Raleighs  and  other  products  will 
be  scheduled,  Mr.  Hendrido 
said,  pointing  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  Raleigh  “Slanguage” 
ad  which  appeared  this  week 
and  last  week  in  over  100  new^ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
ad,  the  work  of  Batton,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  was  intend 
to  give  everyone  a  smile  at  the 
shortage  and  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  for  the  dealer 

Offering  a  list  of  terms  ‘lo 
help  you  discuss  the  cigarette 
shortage  ‘intelligently’,”  the  ad 
included  such  definitions  at 
“Stoopies  .  .  .  the  kind  of  cig¬ 
arettes  kept  under  the  counter 
.  .  .  usually  a  popular  brand  like 
Raleighs.”  “Sniper  ...  the  guy 
who  stands  around  a  stOR 
watching  until  someone  gets  a 
pack  .  .  .  then  swoops  down  and 
demands  his”;  also  “Big  Shot 
.  .  .  the  gent  who  used  to  light 
cigarettes  with  ten-dollar  bilk 
Today  he’s  the  gent  who  just 
lights  cigarettes.”  and  “Ledger 
...  a  swell  cigarette-stand  mm 
who’ll  ‘led-ger’  have  a  pack  tt 
Raleighs.” 

Reprints  and  some  counte 
card  reproductions  have  beeu 
sent  to  dealers. 

Brown  &  Williamson  maintaim 
its  'Vicerov  advertising  without 
change  in  Nancy  Sasser’s  column 

Among  other  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers.  R.  J.  Reyonlds  Co. 
manufacturer  of  Camels,  found 
it  necessary  to  drop  $6,0004Xld 
of  advertising  ( E  &  P,  Mar.  M. 
p.  7)  “because  of  ceiling  pricB 
fixed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,”  according  to  S. 
Clay  Williams,  chairman  of  th( 
company’s  board. 

Philip  Morris  Co.  sees  no  cur 
tailment  necessary  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  with  its  seven-monthr 
old  campaign  “An  ounce.  « 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  <* 
cure.” 

The  American  Tobacco 
(Lucky  Strike)  and  its 
sidiary,  the  American  Clgaretk 
and  Cigar  Co.  (Pall  Mall),  and 
P.  Lorillard  (Old  Gold)  alsorr 
port  no  advertising  changes. 


lOITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  fer  Marek  31. 


V  By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Dir*ctor  of  Adrortising,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Time*  &  World  News 

n  THOUGHT  WE’D  SEEN  EVERYTHING!  .  .  .  Now  that  it’s 
over  and  we  can’t  harm  the  promotion  .  .  .  you  have  just  gone 
through  the  first  National  Bread  and  Gravy  Month.  We  hear  it 
mnt  over  big.  One  newspaper  got  so  enthused  they  wrote  an 
editorial  about  it. 

We  were  asked  to  prevail  on  the  better  restaurants  and  hotels 
to  put  a  special  dish  on  their  menu  to  be  styled  plain  “Bread  & 
Gravy,”  and  suggesting  they  serve  a  small  paper  cup  of  gravy  to 
their  customers.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  would  hesitate  approach¬ 
ing  the  6dgewater  Beach  or  the  Roney-Plaza  with  the  idea. 

A  partial  list  of  recent  promotions  includes:  “Save  Your  Vision 
Week” — “Wild  Life  Conservation  Week” — “Be  Kind  To  Animals 
Week” — “National  Packaging  Week” — “Foot  Health  Week” — “Boy 
.itad  Girl  Week” — “Noise  Abatement  Week” — “Honey  For  Break¬ 
fast  Week.” 

We  offer:  “Grits  And  Chitling  Week” — “Ponhorse  And  Pot 
Licker  Week” — “Scrapple  And  Sorghum  Week” — and  “National 
txtermination  Week  For  Namers  Of  National  Weeks!” 

«  4>  « 

APRIL  UP  .  .  .  and  it  produces  8%  of  the  average  department 
store's  total  annual  sales,  according  to  the  NRDGA  calendar. 
Leading  are  the  major  appliances,  then  millinery  and  women’s 
and  children’s  wear  .  .  .  gloves  and  boys’  wear,  handbags  and 
shoes.  Two  special  weeks  you  may  want  to  remember — “Fisher¬ 
men’s’'  28th  to  May  5  and  “Baby”  29th  to  May  5. 

Stress  comfortable  summer  clothing  for  men  and  boys,  rain 
coats,  the  storage  of  furs,  camping  equipment,  white  goods.  Also, 
it's  the  month  for  the  collection  of  old  clothing  for  the  devastation 
vict'jns  of  the  war.  Your  merchant  will  want  ads  on  this. 


WAR  LOAN 


loe  Rosenthal's  picture  of  the  Marines  raising  the  flag  on  Iwo  is  the 
basis  for  the  official  Seventh  War  Loon  symboL  The  simplified 


I  MKE  &  IKE  .  . .  they  look  alike,  or  like  father,  like  son.  Fashions 
for  the  spring  and  summer  coming  in  pairs.  Dresses,  blouses, 
swimming  suits  for  mother  and  daughter,  same  materials,  colors, 
ityles.  “Big  And  Little  Sister”  dresses  also.  For  father  and  son. 
several  promotions — not  the  least  that  of  the  old  line  of  McGregor 
with  matching  shorts,  trunks,  sweaters,  jackets  called  “Big  ’N’ 
Little” — to  be  shown  and  sold  together — also  advertised. 

*  *  * 

SUP  THIS  ONE  OVER  ...  by  suggesting  to  your  account  handling 
slip  covers  that  he  can  in  a  way  copy  an  excellent  promotion 
of  R.  H.  Macy.  ’They  had  a  “Slip  Cover  Fashion  Show.”  Furnished 
same  material  to  14  newspaper  and  magazine  fashion  editors, 
along  with  a  small  slipper  chair,  to  see  what  each  could  make. 
BJaterial  was  green,  heavy  cotton  twill  and  they  were  permitted 
to  use  as  much  white  trimming  as  they  wanted.  The  handiwork  of 
each  was  then  put  on  display.  This  could  be  done  with  a  group 
of  women’s  clubs,  teachers,  etc. 

*  *  • 

NO  DRAPE  SHAPES  HERE  .  .  .  but  hundreds  of  your  stores' 
women  customers  are  more  interested  than  ever  in  draperies. 
The  McCall  Bedroom  Contest  reported  that  of  10.848  women  inter¬ 
viewed  40.6%  sold  drapes  were  a  MUST  on  their  program,  and 
27.5%  reported  they  were  In  the  mood  to  buy. 

•  «  • 

SPEAKING  OF  WEEKS  .  .  .  Business  Week  reports  that  our  weak¬ 
ness  for  special  days,  weeks  and  months  is  catching  on  fast 
down  in  Cuba.  ’They've  gone  us  one  better  by  coming  up  with  a 
"Doctor’s  Day!”  You  guessed  it — a  special  day  on  which  you  should 
go  out  into  the  market  and  buy  a  nice  gift  for  the  old  fanUly  saw¬ 
bones.  Since  doctors  probably  don’t  advertise  any  more  in  Cuba 
than  they  do  here,  no  doubt  someone  else  started  this  one. 

*  *  • 

PRETTY  BIRDIE!  .  .  .  and  how!  The  boys  and  girls  are  going  to 
take  pictures  when  they  get  back  to  this  side.  Right  now  there 
urt  20  million  amateur  photographers  over  here,  just  itchii^  for 
oew  cameras  and  other  equipment.  American  Home,  in  a  sxurvey 
®®ong  readers,  found  that  89%  owned  some  kind  of  a  camera  and 
36%  of  those  exi>ected  to  buy  a  new  one  when  possible. 
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version  has  been  prepared  for  black  and  white  reproductions.  An 
oil  painting  also  has  been  done  by  C.  C.  Beall  for  use  in  the  drive. 

Record  Promotion  for  Bond  Drive 

WITH  the  famous  Iwo  Jima  flag-raising  picture  as  a  rallying 
symbol,  the  “Mighty  7th  War  Loan,”  May  14  to  June  30,  wiU 
be  backed  by  the  most  extensive  promotion  program  in  history, 
the  War  Advertising  Council  has  announced. 

TTie  Council’s  campaign  materials  were  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Treasury  Department  of  Office  of  War  Information,  in 
the  expectation  that  advertising  contributed  by  American  business 
will  top  the  record  $25,264,329  worth  of  space  and  time  contributed 
in  the  Sixth  War  Loan.  Goal  for  the  7th  is  14  billion  dollars.  *^0 
quota  for  individuals  is  unprecedented — 7  billion  dollars,  4  billion 
of  it  in  E  bonds. 

Six  volunteer  advertising  agencies  have  been  at  work  on  cam¬ 
paign  plans,  operating  through  the  Council.  Stuart  Peabody, 
advertising  director,  the  Borden  Co.,  is  the  Council  coordinator 
on  finance  campaigns,  with  Guy  Lemmon  campaign  nrianager. 

The  official  symbol,  an  adaptation  of  Joe  Rosenthal’s  Associated 
Press  picture,  was  developed  by  Ralph  Sinclair,  copy  director,  and 
Joseph  Reichart,  art  director,  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  It  will  be 
included  in  all  official  Treasury  newspaper  and  magazine  ads. 

Included  in  the  material  prepared  by  the  Council  are  27  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisements;  eighteen  400-line  ads;  and  twelve 
200-line  ads.  ’The  volunteer  agencies  responsible  for  them  are: 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Young  &  Rubicam. 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Complete  advertising  portfolios,  covering  the  entire  range  of 
promotional  nuiterial,  will  be  distributed  to  all  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Yoimg  &  Rubicam  prepared  7th  War  Loan  advertisements  for 
insertion  in  May  and  June  national  magazines.  ’Twelve  himdred 
publications  are  expected  to  contribute  full-page  space. 

Recorded  radio  programs  will  be  distributed  for  local  sponsor¬ 
ship.  A  radio  kit  containing  brief  announcements  is  being  sent  to 
stations.  Agency  in  charge  of  radio  is  Joseph  Katz  Co. 

Special  messages  will  be  directed  to  industry  through  advertise¬ 
ments  in  business  publications,  prepared  by  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 
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Newsmen  Sprint  to  Catch 
Fast-Moving  War  Story 


9th  Army  Reporters  Protest  Handling 
That  Gove  SHAEF  Writers  "Break" 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

IN  GERMANY  this  week  Amer¬ 
ican  war  correspondents  were 
strewn  "from  hell  to  breakfast” 
in  a  wild  scramble  to  keep  up 
with  a  story  that  was  moving 


toward  Berlin  so  fast  that  none 
of  them  could  report,  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  moment,  just  where  it 

was. 

“The  war  has  just  run  off  and 
left  the  front-line  correspond¬ 
ent,”  reported  Don  Whitehead 
of  Associated  Press  on  Mar.  28. 
"In  the  first  place  nobody  knows 
Just  where  the  front  is,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  news  from  spearhead 
elements  of  the  fast-moving 
First  Army  is  giving  newsmen 
a  beating  worse  than  they  took 
during  the  dash  across  France 
last  summer.” 

The  attack  had  left  the  press 
camp  far  in  the  rear.  White- 
head  declared,  and  as  a  base  of 
operations  it  was  now  almost 
useless  except  for  daily  briefings 
by  a  staff  officer  in  the  morning 
and  late  afternoon,  and  for  meals 
and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Tired  reporters  were  shuttling 
between  fighting  and  censorship, 
returning  from  the  field  late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  a  long  drive 
cross  country  in  many  cases, 
looking  “like  dirt-track  race 
drivers,  their  faces  are  so  black- 
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ened  by  the  dust  thrown  up  by 
endless  convoys.” 

The  great  story  that  had 
erupted  out  of  a  smokescreen 
and  news  blackout  along  the 
Rhine  last  week  sent  corre¬ 
spondents  dashing  across  that 
famous  river  in  all  manner  of 
conveyance  from  planes  to  as¬ 
sault  boats,  and  the  first-hand 
reports  of  their  experiences  were 
adding  a  sizable  and  colorful 
chapter  to  the  newspaper  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  war. 

Many  a  newsman  at  the  front, 
however,  groaned  beneath  the 
burden  of  a  pocketful  of  unfiled 
dispatches  for  which  there  were 
no  available  transmission  facili¬ 
ties.  Others  disconsolately 
watched  their  stories  fade  and 
die  in  the  blighting  atmosphere 
of  censorship,  and  cursed  the 
18-point  bylines  many  a  writer 
from  SHAEF  Paris  was  getting 
in  the  American  papers  while 
the  first-hand  stories  for  which 
they  had  risked  their  lives  were 
lying  on  a  PRO’s  desk. 

Nearly  50  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents  with  the  U.  S. 
Ninth  Army  protested  the  situa¬ 
tion  Mar.  24  which  had  left  many 
of  them  stranded  on  an  event 
which  they  “had  risked  their 
lives  to  cover,  while  corre¬ 
spondents  many  miles  from  the 
scene  wrote  the  story  second 
hand.” 

U.  S.  Ninth  Army  correspond¬ 
ents  were  not  notified  that  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  offensive  had 
been  released,  they  claimed,  un¬ 
til  15  minutes  after  the  story 
had  been  given  to  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Paris  and  Brussels. 

A  specific  complaint  was 
filed  by  AP  on  a  17-hour  delay 
of  a  dispatch  by  Edward  D.  Ball. 
Ball  had  been  the  only  corre¬ 
spondent  to  cross  the  Rhine 
with  Patton’s  Third  Army,  AP 
reports,  and  for  12  hours  had  the 
story  to  himself  until  other  cor¬ 
respondents  began  arriving. 

His  original  dispatch  was  filed 
at  7  a.m.  Friday,  but  held  until 
midnight  that  night.  Ball’s  re¬ 
port  to  his  office  said  that  "On 
top  of  all  this  all  the  guts  were 
slashed  out  of  my  copy.”  Enough 
was  left,  however,  to  make  it 
one  of  the  outstanding  dispatches 
of  the  war. 

“’The  United  States  Third 
Army  stormed  across  the  Rhine 
at  10:25  last  night  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  and  without  draw¬ 
ing  a  single  shot  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  until  a  good  20  minutes 
after  the  crossing  was  made 
good.”  was  the  astonishing  in¬ 
formation  he  was  finally  per¬ 
mitted  to  reveal. 

’The  light  casualties  reported 
from  all  of  the  armies  acosss 
the  Rhine  apparently  included 


war  correspondents,  for  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
no  injury  to  an  American  news¬ 
man  in  Germany  had  been  re¬ 
ported. 

A  “near  miss”  was  chalked  up 
in  favor  of  AP’s  Robert  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  was  aboard  a  plane 
shot  down  Mar.  24  while  he  was 
covering  an  airborne  operation 
across  the  Rhine. 

Parachuting  to  earth  from  600 
feet,  he  fell  inside  German-held 
territory  and  found  himself  in 
the  thick  of  the  ground  fighting. 

“On  the  ground  I  spent  a 
brutal  24  hours.  Some  of  the 
British  troops  and  I  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  German  tanks  and 
self-propelled  guns  which  set 
afire  a  house  in  which  we  took 
refuge.  Then,  after  running  a 
gauntlet  of  Nazi  machinegun 
fire,  we  wandered  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  darkness,  seeking 
friendly  troops. 

“These  British  airborne  sol¬ 
diers  and  I  had  a  ‘Little  Arn¬ 
hem’  all  our  own.” 

The  newsmen  at  the  front 
were  for  the  most  part  making 
no  effort  to  conceal  that  they 
believed  they  were  covering  the 
final  great  battle  of  the  war  in 
Germany.  “’This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  great  battle 
which  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
quick  end,”  wrote  one.  “But,” 
he  added,  “a  tough,  determined 
German  army  can  be  expected 
to  do  it’s  best.” 

From  Baltimore  this  week 
came  a  long-delayed  story  of 
how  three  American  corre¬ 
spondents  almost  lost  their  lives 
during  a  typhoon  in  the  Pacific 
three  months  ago. 

The  story  was  related  by 
Nicholas  Mangione,  storekeeper 
third  class,  who  was  aboard  a 
destroyer  during  a  typhoon  and 
witnessed  the  near-tragic  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  three  newsmen  from 
an  aircraft  carrier  to  his  ship. 

Photographer  Charles  Gorry 
of  AP,  Philip  Heiser  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  correspondent 
whom  he  did  not  name  were 
dropped  into  the  sea  when  a 
rope  (slackened,  then  thrown 
into  the  air  when  the  rope  sud¬ 
denly  went  taut,  said  Mangione. 

Mangione  said  the  typhoon 
had  been  blowing  for  three  or 
four  days.  "Our  destroyer  near¬ 
ly  went  under,”  he  related.  “We 
shot  a  line  to  the  carrier  in  the 
roughest  weather  I  saw  during 
19  months  overseas. 

“Giant  waves  suddenly  washed 
us  close  to  the  carrier  just  as 
the  three  fellows  were  in  mid¬ 
ocean.  All  three  men  went 
down  into  the  blue  Pacific  and 
stayed  there  until  the  rope  be¬ 
came  taut  again  when  waves 
separated  the  ships.” 

From  the  Pacific  came  news 
of  an  unexplained  injury  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Lee  Thomas  of  the  United 
Press.  Thomas,  said  the  story, 
is  right  back  where  he  started 
from — with  a  broken  collar  bone. 


In  a  letter  to  his  aunt  and  luieb 
in  Riverside,  Ill.,  from  adw^ 
headquarters  of  Adm. 
in  the  Pacific,  ITiomas  told  o' 
his  injury  without  saying  ho« 
it  occurred. 

Thomas  began  newspape- 
work  by  writing  sports  for  tht 
Riverside  News  because  he  ws.. 
benched  with  a  broken  collii 
bone  received  playing  football 
Two  American  correspondeat 
in  the  Pacific  were  cited  thb 
week  for  outstanding  perlom- 
ance  in  the  pursuit  of  ne«i 
Frank  Robertson  of  Internatiom 
News  Service  was  cited  by  Bu 
Gen.  Verne  D.  Mudge,  c«r 
manding  general  of  the  not 
U.  S.  CavaliT  Division,  for  Id 
conduct  during  the  recaptiiget 
Manila. 

And  Horace  D.  Quigg  of  lU 
won  the  praise  of  Maj.  Qgi 
Oscar  W.  Griswold.  conumB 
ing  the  14th  Army  Corps.  % 
Gen.  Griswold  in  a  letter  fc 
Quigg: 

Lived  with  Troopa 

“During  the  period  from  Nn 
26,  1944,  to  F^.  20,  you  lim 
with  the  troops  in  the  8^ 
under  difficult  and  hazardw 
conditions  and  faithfully  le 
corded  the  progress  of  the  lift 
Corps  in  its  victorious  campalg 
against  the  Imperial  Japaoe^ 
Forces. 

“Your  accurate  reporting  me 
praise  of  the  fighting  men  seme 
to  increase  their  morale,  ax 
presented  to  the  people  at  horn 
a  clear  and  unbiased  picture  il 
their  deeds. 

“At  all  times  your  coodm 
was  such  as  to  refiect  gra 
credit  on  your  profession.  , . .’ 

Said  Gen.  Mudge,  in  a  letle 
to  Robertson  of  INS:  “I  notkee 
that  you  were  one  of  the  m; 
correspondents  -  to  accompa!; 
leading  elements  of  the  Fir? 
Cavalry  Division  on  its  mim 
of  crashing  through  the  aide 
defenses  of  Manila  .  .  . 

“By  undertaking  this  hazanr 
ous  mission  .  .  .  you  were  ahli 
to  gather  material  that  gw 
the  Allied  public  a  true  liTiq 
picture  of  actual  warfare  in  h 
Philippines.  In  addition,  jm 
presence  with  the  troops  inx 
tual  combat  was  in  itself  a  hi|t 
morale  factor. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  t 
you  on  behalf  of  the  First  Off 
airy  Division  our  sincere  appir 
ciation  for  your  spendid  wxl 
It  was  true  to  the  highest  stud 
ards  of  a  hazardous  professi* 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHQ 
CALENDAR 

April  9-10— The  Canada 
Press,  board  of  directoii 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotx 
Toronto. 

April  10-28— Art  Directs 
Club.  24th  National  Aniwi 
Exhibition  of  Adverts 
Art,  630  Fifth  Ave..  Rockr 
feller  Center,  New  York. 

April  11  — The  CanaiW 
Press,  annual  general  ni» 
ing.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Tr 
ronto.  „  , 

April  11-12  — New 
State  Circulation  M®na^ 
spring  meeting,  DeWitt  Cl» 
ton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BOITOR  A  PUBLlSMEJt  for  March  ».  I 


CABTOONISTS  serve  up  several  courses  of  comment  on  food  topics 


Publishers’  Group  Answers  ITU  Charges 


CHICAGO,  Mar.  28 — Asserting 

,  JSirTcoiSvt  “"wtS:  Assertions  in  Council  Statement 

inf  in  the  course  being  pursued  international  Typographical  Union’s  Executive  Connell  has  issued  a  elate- 

'  hv  the  International  Tvnoaranh-  general  membership  makinx  this  assertion: 

■in  •  a  KlZuit  ^  *•  i«>parent  from  the  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Special  Standing 

ICal  union  seeKing  Dl^xei  Commitee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  that  it  is  conducting  a  propaganda  campaign  to  attain 

Ojnition  of  ITU  laws.  George  N.  three  objectives: 

Dfle,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  “l.  To  prevent  contracts  with  I.  T.  U.  locals  from  having  therein  .any  definite 
Special  Standing  Committee,  is-  commitments  to  the  operation  and  enforcement  of  I.  T.  U.  laws. 

an  aneu/er  trwiav  fn  9  cfnto-  encourage  publishers  to  force  local  unions  to  violate  the  I.  T.  U.  law 

inmT  which  provides  local  unions  shall  secure  approval  of  proposals  for  contracts  and 

ment  which  the  ITU  Executive  ..pproval  of  contracts  before  signing. 

Conncil  posted  in  union  shops.  “3.  To  destroy  union  protection  lor  members  and  eliminate  union  conditions 
“No  propaganda  campaign  in  by  forcing  local  unions  to  arbitrate  I.  T.  U.  laws.” 
behalf  of  publishers  is  necessary  The  Council  then  lists  22  items  of  the  General  Laws  which  it  insists  are  the 
tn  rsvonl  tho  offoct  nf  fho  cniirso  basis  of  union  shop  operation,  and  further  states: 

T'TTT  ”  “The  Publishers  would  have  you  believe  that  the  I.  T.  U.  desires  to  have  Un- 

PWg  pursura  oy  11  u,  aetnarTO  reasonable  power  over  local  unions.  There  is  no  such  power. 

Dsle  in  his  statement,  which  fol-  "The  publishers  would  have  you  believe  that  we  want  them  to  sign  a  'blank 
:  lows  in  part:  check’  agreement  to  abide  by  laws  they  know  nothing  about.” 

“A  statement  issued  by  the  ' 

members  of  the  ITU  Executive  •  * 

Council  charges  that  the  Snecial  revolutionary  plans  was  nied  the  right  of  the  union  to 

standing  Committee  of  ANPA  the  ANPA,  having  been  adopt  such  laws  and  regulations 

has  launched  an  attack  on  the  apprised  of  the  developments,  as  were  necessary  to  the  union 
International  Typographical  took  pains  to  acquaint  every  organization  to  continue  its  ex- 

Union.  In  detailing  the  allega-  newspaper  publisher  in  the  U.  S.  istence.  We  have  at  all  times 
tion  the  claim  is  made  that  a  Canada  who  would  be  af-  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 

propaganda  campaign  has  been  fected  by  this  program  of  all  union  to  prescribe  such  condi- 

inaugurated  to  prevent  contrac-  tacts,  details  and  the  conse-  tions  of  membership  as  might  be 
tual  commitments  which  would  Quences  that  would  result  by  necessary  for  the  internal  admin- 
subjugate  newspaper  publishers  management  acquiescence.  istration  of  the  union’s  affairs, 

to  the  provisions  and  interpreta-  no  time  in  the  many  dis-  “However,  at  this  time,  as  in 

of  laws  passed  by  the  union  cussions  between  representatives  instances  in  previous  years  when 
without  participation  of  the  pub-  ANP A  and  members  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 

Usher  representatives  in  the  Executive  Council,  or  in  niade  to  dictate  without  collec- 

writing  of  such  laws.  similar  discussions  between  pub-  bargaining,  with  concilia- 

"It  is  further  claimed  that  the  Ushers  and  local  uriions,  has  tion,  and  without  arbitration,  the 
committee  is  attempting  to  force  ihere_  ever  l^en  an  intimation  publishers  have  insisted  upon 
local  unions  to  violate  their  laws  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  having  an  equal  voice  in  the 
sad  destroy  union  conditions.  A  publishers  through  ANPA  or  determination  of  all  working 
full  and  complete  investigation  otherwise  to  destroy  the  advan-  conditions  which  would  affect 
of  the  facts  should  be  sufiQcient  tugfous  working  conditions  ^he  interest  of  management.  It 
to  convince  all  fair-minded  per-  which  have  been  built  up  for  jg  our  position  that  when  the 
sons,  including  members  of  the  ^^®  benefit  of  union  compositors  union  adopts  as  a  law  a  working 
ITU,  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges.  Canada  over  a  condition  such  as  is  generally  a 

“The  admitt^  aims '.of  this  period  of  many  years.  subject  for  ^collective  bargain¬ 

revolutionary  program  were  “The  only  position  which  the  ing  that  the  union  has  no  right, 
firet.  to  make  available  a  $6,000,-  publishers  took  in  opposing  the  by  independent  action,  to  insist 
MO  fund  with  which  the  ITU  revolutionary  aims  of  the  union  that  its  wishes  shall  prevail  to 
wage  a  war  against  pub-  was  that  they  would  not  permit  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
•tobers  in  order  to  establish  a  a  dictator  to  issue  licenses  de-  wishes  of  the  employer, 
system  of  autocracy  whereby  tailing  the  conditions  under  “It  is  the  revolutionary  aim  of 


wishes  of  the  employer. 

“It  is  the  revolutionary  aim  of 


employers  would  be  driven  to  which  the  press  of  America  the  union  that  each  year  it 


eccept  wage  and  working  condi- 
dictated  by  the  union. 


might  operate. 


should  legislate  as  it  chooses 


“At  no  time  in  all  of  these  dis-  without  the  employers’  having 


“When  the  announcement  of  cussions  have  the  publishers  de-  any  vote  and  that  such  legisla- 
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tion  should  automatically  be¬ 
come  applicable  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation.  It  is 
against  this  kind  of  dictatorship 
that  the  publishers  of  America 
have  been  fighting,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight. 

‘"The  publishers’  meeting  held 
in  Chicago  Dec.  11  and  12  went 
on  record  as  endorsing  collective 
bargaining  and  the  continuance 
of  peaceful  relations  with  local 
affiliates  of  ITU.” 

Citing  the  four-point  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
publishers  at  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Dale  said  “It  is  quite 
clear  that  any  breakdown  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  resulting  from 
the  issue  of  ‘mandates’  or  im¬ 
posed  conditions  of  union  laws, 
is  in  itself  a  denial,  not  by  the 
employers  but  by  the  union  or¬ 
ganization,  of  the  free  American 
right  of  collective  bargaining. 

“In  closing,  we  wish  to  point 
out  one  dangerous  feature  that 
is  involved  in  any  attempt  in 
these  times  to  impose  any  such 
revolutionary  program  as  is  now 
proposed  by  the  president  of 
ITU.  It  is  evident  from  things 
that  have  been  done  by  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  itself  in  near¬ 
ly  a  dozen  cities  in  the  U.S.  in 
recent  weeks  that  the  union  is 
bringing  about  an  end  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  employers:  in  these 
numerous  cases  the  international 
union  has  usurped  the  bargain¬ 
ing  rights  of  its  local  ’anion  offi¬ 
cials  and  has  directed  the  em¬ 
ployers’  statements  of  wages  and 
other  working  conditions  which 
they  insist  must  be  observed  for 
any  continuance  of  newspaper 
operation. 

“The  publishers  see  in  this 
movement  a  dangerous  trend 
that  will  be  as  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  employe  as  it  would 
be  to  the  business  enterprises 
that  it  so  vitally  affects.” 


A  CURE  FOR  RICH  FARE 

Oornuiu  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service. 


THE  FIRST  'ROBIN' 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  Syndicate. 


LOOKING  INTO  IT 

Jerry  Costello.  The  Gannett  Xewspapers. 


China  Censorship  Defended 
With  Plea  for  Impartiality 


Writer  Would  Have  Reporters 
Selected  Same  as  Diplomats 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Coinci¬ 
dentally  with  the  visit  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  to  China, 
Editor  &  Publisher  presents  this 
article  written  by  a  highly  quali¬ 
fied  Chinese  who  has  had  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  to  watch 
censorship  in  operation.  The 
writer  requested  that  his  ident¬ 
ity  be  undisclosed.) 

ONE  OF  THE  results  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  to  confirm 
my  belief  that  the  selection  of 
correspondents  for  service 
abroad  should  be  as  careful  and 
painstaking  as  the  selection  of 
ambassadors  or  ministers  plenti- 
potentiary  to  serve  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  same  impartiality  and 
freedom  from  preconception 
that  is  required  from  diplomatic 
representatives  should  be  theirs. 
But,  unhappily,  this  is  seldom 
the  case. 

During  the  last  decade,  I  have 
met  men  who  are  accomplished 
writers  and  personally  charm¬ 
ing  associates,  but  few,  very 
few,  who  could  be  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  impartial.  And  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  lacked  the  one 
essential — as  important  as  in  the 
case  of  diplomatists — of  the  his¬ 
torical  backgroimd  which  would 
enable  them  to  evaluate  the 
events  of  today  In  the  light  of 
the  past. 

Shaken  by  Revolution 

This  historical  background  is 
perhaps  more  essential  in  regard 
to  China  than  to  most  other 
countries.  A  man  comes  to 
China  from  a  well  governed, 
progressive  country  whose  po¬ 
litical  institutions  and  way  of 
life  have  settled  into  a  mould 
that  is  acceptable  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  expects  to  find  a  sim¬ 
ilar  state  of  affairs  in  Free 
China.  When  he  finds  that  his 
expectation  is  disappointed  he 
feels  resentful  and  becomes  a 
captious  critic,  only  recording 
reluctantly  what  is  favorable  to 
the  Government,  but  avidly 
seizing  upon  everything,  whether 
substantiated  fact  or  unverified 
rumor,  that  supports  his  thesis 
that  nothing  can  be  expected  of 
China  as  an  ally. 

What  he  forgets,  or  has  never 
known,  is  that  China  is  only  a 
little  over  three  decades  away 
from  revolution  which  shook  or 
destroyed  political  and  social 
institutions  which  had  endured 
for  centuries. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  Government  is 
lacking  in  vision.  Most  of  the 
critics  who  have  been  especially 
vociferous  have  no  time  sense. 
Obsessed  by  the  present,  they 
ignore  both  the  past  and  the 
future. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States 


of  America  were  in  the  position 
that  China  occupies  today.  She 
would  have  more  than  half  her 
territory  under  enemy  occupa¬ 
tion,  with  Americans  heading 
a  puppet  government  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  American  puppet 
troops  fighting  the  national 
army,  with  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  driven  into  the  poorly 
industrialized  regions,  with  the 
enemy  intercepting  every  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  wartime  capital 
and  making  active  propaganda 
use  of  it.  with  her  people  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  stress  of  over 
seven  years  of  war,  with  subver¬ 
sive  elements  including  former 
warlords,  who  only  give  lip 
service  to  democratic  ideals,  and 
the  Communists  striving  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Central  Government. 
If  that  were  the  position,  I  ask 
you,  would  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  be  as  liberal  in  regard 
to  censorship  as  it  is  today? 

Providas  FacilitiM  for  Praas 

Supposing  that  the  conditions 
I  have  briefly  described  existed 
in  America,  would  the  censor¬ 
ship  pass  messages  relating  to 
internal  dissension  and  lack  of 
political  unity,  messages  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  calling  for  its  over¬ 
throw  or  reorganization  thereby, 
as  all  such  messages  are  inter¬ 
cepted  and  used  by  the  enemy, 
threatening  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  in  a  word  representing  an 
America  in  chaos? 

Before  emerging  from  this 
very  unreal  world.  I  would  fi¬ 
nally  ask  you  if  the  American 
censorship  would  tolerate  corre¬ 
spondents  who  invariably  make 
the  most  of  unfavorable  news 
while  ignoring  news  of  a  fa¬ 
vorable  tenor?  I  hardly  think 
so,  but  we  not  only  tolerate 
such  correspondents  but  give 
them  facilities  to  do  their  work. 

Looking  at  the  question  from 
another  angle,  while  the  defeats, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  censorship  receive  full  at¬ 
tention,  the  services  that  the 
censorship  renders  to  corre¬ 
spondents  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  receives  neither 
thanks  nor  recognition.  Let  me 
make  the  point  clearer  by  re¬ 
lating  a  concrete  instance.  When 
the  Generalissimo  was  detained 
by  rebels  at  Sien  in  1936,  Domei, 
the  Japanese  news  agency,  cir¬ 
culated  reports  that  he  had  been 
killed.  Men  like  Hallet  Abend. 
Victor  Keen.  John  Morris,  and 
Morris  Harris  filed  messages 
stating  in  very  positive  terms 
that  the  Generalissimo  was  no 
more. 

I  had  always  Jealously  guard¬ 
ed  the  reputation  for  veracity 
and  accuracy  of  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  Reuter’s 
and  the  American  and  British 
press  generally.  Consequently, 


I  told  these  correspondents  that 
the  news  was  untrue  but  that  1 
would  pass  it  if  they  credited 
Domei  with  the  report.  Pre¬ 
viously,  I  had  ascertained  be¬ 
yond  all  question  by  telephon¬ 
ing  Nanking,  then  the  seat  of 
government,  that  the  rumor  was 
a  canard.  Such  a  false  rumor 
would  be  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  America  and  England 
but  in  this  country  its  dissemi¬ 
nation  might  have  had  serious 
repercussions. 

Although  the  correspondents 
were  inclined  to  make  a  griev¬ 
ance  of  my  refusal  to  pass  the 
messages  unless  they  said  the 
report  came  from  Domei — which 
had  already  a  very  bad  name  as 
a  purveyor  of  untruthful  prop¬ 
aganda — the  reputation  of  their 
principals  was  safeguarded  by 
my  action. 

Situation  Reversed 

Now  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Instead  of  Domei  seeking  to 
supply  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  with  misinformation, 
the  American  correspondents 
are  supplying  Domei  with 
“news”  which  is  often  as  tenden¬ 
tious  and  has  as  sinister  an 
inspiration. 

Telegrams  alleging  that  the 
Central  Government  is  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  corrupt,  that  it  is  anti¬ 
democratic,  that  China’s  army  is 
not  doing  a  fair  share  of  the 
fighting  and  accusations  of  that 
kind  are  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
Domei  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  Chinese  morale  in 
the  occupied  regions. 

Criticism  in  the  American  do¬ 
mestic  press,  based  upon  the 
messages  referred  to  above,  is 
used  with  telling  effect  in  East 
Asia.  American  publicists  are 
represented  as  seeking  to  brow¬ 
beat  China  into  accepting  com¬ 
plete  American  control.  It  wa.s 
to  save  China  from  becoming 
the  tool  of  American  imperial¬ 
ism  that  chivalrous  Japan  had 
entered  upon  the  crusade  to 
create  a  sphere  of  co-prosperity 
in  East  Asia! 

Some  of  the  correspondents 
here  and  editorial  writers 
abroad  seem  to  forget  that  their 
countries  and  China  are  at  war 
with  Japan  and  that  it  is  their 
responsibility,  as  well  as  ours, 
to  withhold  material  from  Japan 
that  can  be  used  with  damaging 
effect  among  Asiatic  peoples. 

Why  has  there  been  this  sud¬ 
den  upsurge  of  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  China,  her  government 
and  her  armies?  Two  or  three 
years  ago  foreign  publicity  was 
almost  adulatory.  Then  Amer¬ 
ica,  Russia  and  Britain  had  met 
very  serious  military  reverses 
and  the  only  bright  feature  of 
the  picture  was  China’s  success 
in  her  unspectacular  strategic 
conception  of  exchanging  space 
for  time.  It  was  freely  recog¬ 
nized  abroad  that  China’s  long 
sustained  and  effective  resist¬ 
ance  gave  her  allies  time  to 
bring  their  powers  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  organization  into  play. 


McLean  Announces 
AP  Meeting  Plana 

In  the  event  the  Suprtm* 
Court  hands  down  a  ruling  ia 
the  Associated  Press  case  re¬ 
quiring  any  action  by  the 
members,  the  Office  oi  Dt. 
fense  Transportation  will  be 
asked  to  authorise  a  geaeroi 
membership  meeting.  PresideBi 
Robert  McLean  atmouaced 
this  week. 

The  annual  meeting  oi  the 
AP.  otherwise,  is  scheduled 
for  April  23  in  New  York  Gty 
and  will  be  largely  by  prosy, 
to  comply  with  restrictioas  oa 
war-time  travel  and  coares- 
tions.  The  by-laws  oi  the  Af 
require  the  annual  meeing 
take  place  on  the  Monday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  fourth  Thursday  ia 
ApriL  In  a  notice  oi  the  meet¬ 
ing  sent  out  this  week.  Mr. 
McLean  urged  members  to  file 
their  proxies  promptly. 

There  has  been  no  iadies- 
tion  in  Washington  when  tlu 
Supreme  Court  moy  iastM  III 
decision. 


But  China  is  the  same  Chim 
that  she  was  two  or  three  yein 
ago.  She  is  no  less  democntic 
than  she  was  then.  Her  admin¬ 
istration  is  no  less  effective  than 
it  was  at  the  end  of  1941. 

To  reiterate.  As  a  construe 
tive  suggestion,  I  do  sincerdt 
hope  that  newspapers  and  oem 
agencies  who  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  foreign  fields  will  tab 
care  in  the  selection  of  their 
men,  as  in  the  selection  of  then 
men  may  even  possibly  lie  tb 
peace  in  the  future  of  the  work 
Correspondents  who  do  not  lib 
the  people  or  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  work  should 
not  be  sent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  w 
expect  them  to  speak  favoraWj 
at  all  times  of  events  and  dr 
velopments.  China  welcome 
constructive  criticism  based  « 
facts — not  on  rumor  or  precon¬ 
ception.  Let  me  again  give  i 
concrete  instance: 

A  correspondent  is  permitW 
by  the  government  to  go  » 
Yenan  to  study  the  Communis 
way  of  life.  He  returns  ad 
sends  a  message  extolling  tk 
Communists  whose  power  k 
declares  extends  from  Mar 
churia  to  Canton  ( neither  * 
which  places  he  has  visited 
According  to  him  the  war  of 
sistance  is  fought  principally  k 
the  Communists.  This  inform 
tion  he  obtained  of  course  froi 
the  Communists  but  he  new 
gave  them  as  the  source.  » 
wrote  as  if  he  were  recordim' 
factual  and  authentic  histoij 
When  criticizing  the  natiow 
government  he  was  not  ablM 
compare  it  with  the  infiniw 
less  efficient  governments  wbia 
prevailed  prior  to  the 
tion  and  in  the  early  years  am 
1911.  He  could  not  becausek 
had  known  China  only  for  a 
years. 
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A  Newspaper  is 

PEOPLE 


JK  NEWSPAPER  is  only  as  good  as  the  people 
who  write,  edit  and  illustrate  it.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  is  the  product  of  many  personali¬ 
ties,  whose  vivid  reporting  and  informed  commen¬ 
taries  combine  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the 
news  and  issues  of  the  day. 

These  human  editorial  qualities  serve  to  explain 
the  high  reader  interest  and  reader  influence  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  throughout  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market.  Made  up  of  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  adjacent  26-county  area,  this  top-drawer 
market  offers  far-seeing  advertisers  an  opportunity 
for  economical  cultivation  now  and  in  the  post-war 
era  to  come. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Groups  Assail 
Commentator 
Bon  by  KFI 

Hollywood,  Mar.  28  —  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  unions  and 
other  organizations,  including 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  Democratic  Party  met 
here  last  night  to  map  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  radio  station  KFI’s 
policy  of  handling  news  broad¬ 
casts  and  news  analyses.  The 
station  in  February  had  notified 
sponsors  of  five  programs  of 
news  analysis  that  effective 
Mar.  1  all  news  broadcasts  and 
analyses  would  be  restricted  to 
employes  of  KFI. 

A  resolution  urging  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  station  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  Paul  Porter,  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  and  a  resolution  of 
protest  was  forwarded  to  KFI. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  station  activities. 

Ten  California  Congressmen 
had  previously  inserted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
urging  an  investigation  of  the 
station  to  determine  if  its  poli¬ 
cies  are  in  the  public  interest. 

At  KFI  it  was  stated  that  the 
station  had  adopted  its  policy 
with  the  full  cognizance  of  the 
FCC.  checking  with  that  body 
before  it  initiated  the  move.  A 
statement  of  policy  was  declared 
to  have  been  made  to  the  FCC 
at  its  request. 

William  B.  Ryan,  general 
manager  of  KFI,  said  the  station 
had  barred  commentators  in 
order  to  "equalize  discussion  of 
controversial  issues." 

He  said  controversial  issues 
should  not  be  aired  in  sponsored 
programs  but  only  in  impartial 
forums  and  that  the  issue  of  free 
speech  is  not  involved. 

Ryan  denied  the  accusation  of 
Rep.  Ellis  E.  Patterson  that  KFI 
had  refused  facilities  to  commen¬ 
tators  whose  views  did  not  co¬ 
incide  with  those  of  the  station’s 
owner.  He  said  that  all  com¬ 
mentators.  regardless  of  their 
political  views,  had  been  barred. 

At  present  ^e  station  has  its 
own  news  reporters  and  news 
analysts,  who,  it  says,  are  not 
permitt^  to  give  any  opinions 
and  that  hence  it  is  “ridiculous” 
to  accuse  the  station  of  seeking 
to  spread  its  own  philosophy. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
which  had  been  featuring  two 
programs  over  KFI  for  some 
time,  cancelled  them  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  it  states  that  the  can¬ 
cellations  had  previously  been 
decided  upon  and  were  not 
prompted  by  the  new  policy. 

■ 

New  Chicago  Contract 

A  new  contract  between  the 
Chicago  Editorial  Association 
(AFL)  and  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  covering  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes,  was  recently 
signed,  effective  for  one  year 
and  providing  three  weeks'  va¬ 
cation  for  those  with  five  or 
more  years  of  service.  An  in¬ 
crease  from  $15  to  $17.50  a  week 
was  allowed  for  those  using  their 
automobiles  for  work,  with  an 
additional  increase  of  from  five 
to  six  cents  a  mile  for  those  who 
drove  over  250  miles  a  week. 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Sr., 
Passes  Away  Suddenly 

Mrs.  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr., 
wife  of  the  president  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co.,  died  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  Mar.  28,  at  the 
Harkness  Pavilion  in  New  York 
City  where  she  was  hospitalized 
recently  upon  returning  from  a 
vacation  in  Florida  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  home,  234  Valen¬ 
tine  Lane.  Yonkers,  on  Saturday 
and  burial  was  in  FemclifT 
Cemetery,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  former  Sarah 
A.  Wilson,  was  born  Dec.  11, 
1873,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  George  U. 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  She 
was  educated  in  Detroit  and  be¬ 
came  the  bride  of  Mr.  Brown  on 
Oct.  20,  1898.  They  moved  to 
New  York  in  1911  when  Mr. 
Brown  left  the  job  of  general 
manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Herald  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and. 
a  year  later,  publisher  of  Editor 
&  PuBLISHCR. 

She  Is  survived,  besides  her 
husband,  by  two  sons.  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Westport,  Conn.; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Bronxville; 
three  daughters,  Miss  Virginia 
Brown.  Yonkers:  Mrs.  Hiram 
Belding  Young,  Niagara  Falls; 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  W.  Stephens.  Sur- 
W.  C.  Wilson.  U.P.  writer.  rey,  Eng.;  two  grandsons,  seven 

The  news  is  being  published  grand-daughters,  and  a  sister, 
daily  for  front-line  soldiers  in  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Gloster,  of 
the  cavalry  paper.  The  Cavalier.  Detroit. 


"The  man  in  the 
street,”  says  Emer¬ 
son,  "doesn’t  know 


Mrs.  lames  Wright  Brown 


But  in  the  practical 
things  of  everyday 
life,  he  is  usually 
riuht  in  his  verdicts. 


In  his  opinion,  no 
newspaper  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  anything 
like  the  day-in-and- 
day-out  appeal  of 
the  Times-Herald. 


Getting  the  Job  Done! 


That's  what  counts  whan  our  big  bombars 
taka  to  the  air  to  blast  Germany  or  Japan 
.  .  .  Gatting  The  Job  Oonal  .  .  .  and  with 
as  low  cost  as  possible  to  our  forces. 

That's  what  counts  for  the  advertiser,  tool 
And  that's  what  happens  for  advertisers  in 
THE  STATE  —  South  Carolina's  largest 
Morning  newspaper;  and  in  THE  COLUM¬ 
BIA  RECORD — South  Carolina's  largest 
Afternoon  newspaper. 


Complete,  Exclusive  Coverage  at 
ONE  LOW  COST. 


Editor  and  Publishw 


LEADING  ALL  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  CIRCULATION 

MORNING  &  EVENING 

90.164 

SUNDAY 

56,160 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


TIMES-HERALD  226, 09b 
The  STAR  192,045 

The  POST  .  .  158,051 
The  HEWS  .  102,934 

As  of  September  SOih,  tSU 


Ndltonal  Representativts 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO, 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


B  ov  i:  R 


HILL 


#  The  good  old  days  are  on  their  way  hack.  The  road  to  peace  and  security, 
under  repair  for  the  past  four  years,  is  opening  up.  "Detour”  and  "Danger” 
signs  are  coming  down.  Industry  is  soon  to  be  free>wheeling  again  down  a 
straight,  and  ever-widening  road.  No  one  relishes  the  thought  more  than 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

To  say  that  we  have  seen  too  little  of  our  old  friends,  particularly  in  the 
automotive  industry,  these  war  years  is  faint  acknowledgment  of  our  sense  of 
loss.  Even  so,  for  the  past  six  years  The  News  has  held  an  average  of  fifth 
place  in  automotive  advertising  among  the  first  50  six -day  evening  newspapers 
of  America,  and  has  carried  55%  more  automotive  and  automobile  linage  than 
its  closest  local  competitor. 

Advertising  is  gregarious.  It  likes  to  appear  where  most  other  advertising 
is  appearing.  The  News  is  unquestionably  the  gathering  place  for  automotive 
advertising  in  Indiana.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  best  general  medium  for 
commodities  and  services  of  all  kinds.  We  trust  it  won’t  be  long  until  "we’ll  be 
seeing  you”  in  top  position  and  next  to  reading  matter. 

Owning  and  operating  Radio  Station  WIBC 

FIRST  in  doily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


dan  a,  CARROLL,  no  E.  42nd  Sf.,  N*w  York  17 
■J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director 


ASNE  Envoys 
In  China,  India 
On  News  Survey 

The  ASNE’s  committee  on 
freedom  of  information  went 
through  India  to  China  this 
week,  planning  to  return  to  New 
Delhi  for  a  10-tlay  visit  after 
conferring  with  officials  and 
newspaper  editors  at  Chung¬ 
king.  From  India,  the  group 
will  go  to  Australia. 

Some  new  reports  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  committee’s  visit  to 
Moscow  were  given  from  New 
Delhi  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
ASN^  trio,  was  given  a  warm 
welcome  to  Russia  despite  any¬ 
thing  he  might  have  written 
about  the  country  while  he  was 
a  foreign  correspondent  some 
years  ago.  In  1919  he  wrote  a 
book,  “Trailing  the  Bolsheviki,” 
from  a  vantage  point  in  Siberia. 

Met  Russian  Editors 

Said  Ackerman  this  week: 
“We  feel  that  progress  has  been 
made  for  the  exchange  of  news 
between  America  and  Russia. 
Several  Russian  newspapers  are 
planning  to  send  correspondents 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
The  Russian  government  gave 
us  special  permission  to  hold 
round  -  table  discussions  with 
Russian  editors,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  18  months,  the  American 
Ambassador  received  permission 
to  talk  with  Russian  editors 
while  we  were  there.” 


In  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  chairman, 
the  Committee  expressed  belief 
that  a  pact  providing  for  free 
international  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  eventually 
might  be  approved  by  all  na¬ 
tions. 

Writing  from  Turkey,  Ralph 
E.  McGill  commented:  “The 
conception  of  a  newspaper  is, 
in  many  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Balkans  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  entirely  different  from 
our  own.  The  idea  of  objective 
newspapers  is  new  and  develops, 
in  some  places,  slowly.  But  it 
is  developing.” 

McGill  sat  in  the  gallery  while 
the  'Turkish  general  assembly 
debated  the  declaration  of  war 
on  Germany.  Describing  the 
scene,  the  Atlanta  editor  wrote: 
“I  could  not  understand  any 
word  of  Turkish,  but  it  was  easy 
to  follow  the  speeches.  One  was 
a  typical  whooping-up  speech. 
Another  cajoled.  Another  ex¬ 
plained.  Still  another  offered 
argument  along  economical 
lines.  Still  another  patted 
everyone  on  the  head.” 

By  agreement  with  other 
newsmen,  McGill  stayed  through 
it  all  to  cover  the  actual  count¬ 
ing  of  the  votes.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  hotel  where  re¬ 
porters  were  gathered  and  gave 
them  the  data. 

In  Cairo,  McGill  revealed  in 
his  travel  column,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  knew  all  about  the  Yalta 
Conference  having  ended  but 
couldn’t  do  much  of  anything 
about  it.  It  was  days  before 
any  release  was  possible.  But 


ANNUAL  LINAGE 
FOR  1944 

In  the  interest  oi  paper  con¬ 
servation,  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
again  presenting  the  aimual 
linage  figures  ior  1944  in  a 
special  tabulation  to  be  mailed 
to  a  selected  list,  including  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

The  1944  linage  figures  cov¬ 
ering  1,432  newspapers  in  1,040 
cities  is  being  printed  this 
week. 

Copies  oi  this  tabulation  ore 
available  to  subscribers  upon 
request. 


he  and  Forrest  and  Ackerman 
saw  prominent  officials,  com¬ 
manding  generals,  ministers  and 
so  on,  hurrying  around  town. 
From  a  hotel  window  across  the 
street  from  the  British  Embassy, 
the  trio  watched  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  arrive  with  a  convoy 
of  jeeps  and  men  of  the  guards 
with  tommyguns. 

Next  came  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius,  who  found  time  to 
see  the  Pyramids,  have  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken  sitting  on  a  camel, 
and  call  the  ASNE  group  on 
the  telephone.  “A  very  vigor¬ 
ous  man,  Stettinius,”  comment¬ 
ed  McGill.  “He  left  the  com¬ 
manding  general  and  Minister 
Pinkney  Tuck  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion.” 


Chicago  News 
Names  Casey 
Drama  Critic 

Chicago,  Mar.  28  —  Rotxf 
Casey,  dean  of  Chicago  Dbj, 
News  war  correspondent!  »oc 
veteran  reporter,  who  hai  wjt. 
nessed  and  written  of  man, 
dramatic  events,  will  be 
paper’s  new  drama  critic. 

He  succeeds  Lloyd  Lewii,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  who  is  lesvinf 
the  paper  next  month  to  writj 
a  biography  of  U.  S.  Grant 

Announcement  was  also  midt 
by  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Daily  Rm 
foreign  editor,  of  the  aditk 
of  Ernie  Hill,  formerly  Uti: 
American  editor  of  the  Mine 
Herald,  as  Latin  American  cor 
respondent  for  the  Daily  Nom 
Foreign  Service. 

Hill  has  also  been  a  Utii; 
American  writer  for  Time  mi(- 
azine  and  previously  was  witi 
the  United  Press,  coverini  tht 
State  Department.  He  is  a  for 
mer  Nieman  Fellow  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

■ 

Sho-w  for  Visitors 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  27— Aii 
sort  of  curtain  raiser  to 
United  Nations  Peace  Confer 
ence  here,  the  San  Francisc 
Press  Club  will  stage  a  shoi 
for  visiting  newspaper  men  oi 
April  21,  with  Barney  Gould .: 
charge. 
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METROPOLITAN  BINGHAMTON 

As  gttabUfhed  by  U.  $.  Department  of  Commerce 


Population  145,156 


Binghamton  marchants  (officiaUy  the  Binghamton 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
above  figure  at  to  what  repretentt  their  true  retail  mar¬ 
ket.  Analytit  of  valet  recordt  (iFuJuding  charge  accountt 
of  tix  largest  stores)  show  the  flow  of  regular  retail  trade 
comes  from  the  above  Metropolitan  Area  and  32  tur- 
rounding  towsu  totaling  219, 4A8  population. 

This  it  remarkably  dote  to  the  ABC  Trading  Area  figure 
— 223,776,  In  Metropolitan  Binghamton  the  Frets  deliv- 
ert  39.7%  fmmUy  coaerage — In  the  balance  of  Broome 
County  57.4% — Throughout  the  outude  Trading  Area, 
44%.  People  who  buy  in  Binghamton  naturally  want  to 
read  about  what  Binghamton  merchants  offer. 
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AH  Roads  Lead  Home 


II  is  going  to  be  a  big  day  for  business  when 
those  anxious  millions  come  home.  II  is  going 
to  be  a  big  job  to  provide  the  many  things  they 
will  need  for  the  homes  they  have  set  their 
hearts  on.  Other  millions  of  long  established 
homes.are  also  anxious  lo  buy  the  things  that 
war  production  has  denied  them.  Good  jobs 
will  be  available  lo  alL 

In  Cleveland,  things  will  be  particularly 
heallhy.  Wilh  its  many  diversified  industries, 
and  the  fact  that  this  city  produces  so  many 
of  the  things  that  are  always  in  great  demand, 
Cleveland  has  an  even  brighter  future  ahead. 

There  are  few  “war  babies''  in  oar  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Most  of  the  plants  are  making 
what  they  made  before  the  war,  only  for  a 
different  purpose.  Only  a  handful  of  Cleve¬ 
land  plants  will  have  a  reconversion  problem 
when  the  flood  gates  of  civilian  production  are 
again  opened. 

So,  you  can  mark  this  down  in  your  book: 
Cleveland  is  going  lo  produce;  U  is  going  to 
build'  it  is  going  to  earn;  it  is  going  lo  buy. 
That  is  what  is  in  store  here. 


^  Manila  recaptured;  Berlin  on  the  brink  of  destruction; 
Tokyo  next.  They  may  be  foreign  lands  to  you,  hut  to  our 
fighting  men  they  are  way  stations  on  the  road  that  leads  home. 
As  each  yard  is  gained,  Joe  knows  he  is  that  much  closer  to 
home,  and  home  is  what  he  is  fighting  for. 

He  has  no  time  to  bother  with  high  sounding  phrases  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  world.  His  job  is  occupying  his  time, 
and  he  is  doing  that  job  well,  because  he  feels  that  he  is 
fighting  his  way  back  home.  It  is  his  home  and  his  family  that 
are  foremost  in  his  mind.  Thoughts  of  them  give  him  the  will 
and  strength  to  carry  on  against  all  odds. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  happy  day  all  over  the  land  when  these 
fighters  come  back  home.  Wives  and  sweethearts,  who  have 
toiled  at  greasy  machines  to  provide  their  heroes  with  the  goods 
of  war,  will  have  shed  their  overalls  by  that  time,  to  don  dainty 
aprons  and  meet  their  Joes  while  beaming  with  welcome  and 
feminine  loveliness. 

They,  too,  are  dreaming  of  home  and  the  future,  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  day  when  they  can  begin,  or  return  to, 
the  homemakers  duties  that  nature  has  planned  for  them.  That 
is  the  foundation  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  these 
couples  are  firm  in  their  adherence  to  that  foundation. 


Now  isthetime  for  atertadvertissrsto  make  their 
plans  to  be  ready  for  this  great  market  when 
peace  comes  back  to  the  world  The  best  way 
to  make  sertain  that  your  plans  are  right  is 
to  see  that  The  Cleveland  Press  is  at  the  head 
of  your  list,  because  of  the  Power  of  Pnaatige, 
which  means  power  to  do  goodi  power 
to  move  (oode. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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24-Hour  Alert 
Is  Maintained 
In  Washington 

Washincton,  Mar.  29  —  The 
Washington  newspaper  corps  is 
maintaining  an  around-the-clock 
watch  over  every  possible  source 
of  news,  and  rumors  are  flying 
thick  and  fast. 

Announcement  that  Elmer 
Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Infomurtion,  had  arrived  in 
London  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  hour  is  at  hand  to 
write  the  final  chapters  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  that  Davis 
is  there  to  do  the  writing  or 
supervise  it 

In  London,  Davis  said  his 
mission  to  Europe  was  to  help 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Psy¬ 
chological  warfare  Branch  with 
that  of  the  OWI  and  the  State 
Department  in  re-educating  the 
Germans.  Asked  whether  the 
OWI  planned  to  publish  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  Germany’s  “re¬ 
education,”  he  said  that  “eventu¬ 
ally  there  will  have  to  be  news¬ 
papers,  but  by  Just  whom  they 
will  be  published  has  not  b^n 
decided.” 

Davis  said  the  OWI  planned 
to  take  part  in  the  re-education 
of  Germany  after  the  war  with 
“hard  facts,”  but  discounted  the 
possibility  that  an  official  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  news  agency 
would  be  set  up  after  the  war. 

Films  Sent  Across 

The  War  Department  is  known 
to  have  shipped  to  all  overseas 
stations,  and  under  heavy  seals, 
films  which  have  been  long  in 
production.  Nature  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  was  not  disclosed  but  com¬ 
mon  belief  is  that  they  are 
intended  to  tell  service  men  in 
a  pictorial  way  what  the  end  of 
the  war  will  mean  to  them  in 
terms  of  return  to  the  United 
States,  availing  themselves  of 
the  benefits  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  in  their  ab^nce,  and  job 
problems. 

Reports  that  a  development  of 
topmost  importance  had  taken 
place  came  last  Sunday  when 
newspaper  men  learned  that 
hundreds  of  War  Department 
workers  had  been  told  to  be  at 
their  desks  for  work  Sunday 
morning.  The  Department  ex¬ 
plained  that  was  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  developments. 
Individual  workers,  familiar 
only  with  the  segment  of  the 
whole  job  with  which  they  were 
dealing,  were  unable  to  connect 


their  Sunday  chores  with  any¬ 
thing  tangible. 

Washington  City  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  maintains  a  tele¬ 
typewriter  news  system  going 
into  all  principal  bureaus  in  the 
capital,  already  has  made  its 
plans  for  extraordinary  service 
in  the  event  of  a  “break”  in 
Europe.  Correspondents  have 
listed  with  WCNS  the  names  of 
their  bureau  members  to  be  noti¬ 
fied  by  telephone  in  the  event 
“something  happens.” 

The  military  guard  around  the 
White  House  grounds  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  barriers  against 
pedestrians  using  walks  fronting 
the  Executive  Mansion  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  several  hundred 
yards  of  blackout  curtains  which 
have  been  draped  over  the 
White  House  windows  since 
Pearl  Harbor  have  been  taken 
down. 

■ 

False  Victory  Reports 
Stir  U.  S.  Excitement 

A  foretaste  of  what  is  in  store 
for  the  newspapers  when  the 
war  ends  in  Europe  was  pro¬ 
vided  this  week  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  excited  citizens  who 
wasted  the  least  possible  time  in 
getting  to  a  telephone  between 
the  hearing  of  a  false  “victory” 
broadcast  and  calling  the  near¬ 
est  newspaper  to  ask  if  it  were 
true. 

Indicative  of  the  appetite  of 
the  average  American  for  news 
of  the  war’s  end  in  Germany, 
and  his  limited  capacity  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  it  calmly,  a  sizeable  part 
of  the  American  public  went  on 
a  brief  peace  jag  as  the  result 
of  imbibing  the  intoxicating  but 
inaccurate  report  that  the  end  of 
fighting  in  Europe  was  imminent 
— and  bogged  down  newspaper 
and  radio  switchboards  through¬ 
out  the  land. 

’Electrifying' 

From  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers  were  swamped 
with  calls — in  some  cases  up  to 
5,000  of  them  in  the  period  of 
an  hour — by  persons  who  heard 
Gil  Martyn,  Blue  Network  com¬ 
mentator  in  Los  Angeles,  an¬ 
nounce  “electrifying  news”  has 
come  that  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  “are  preparing  for  word 
of  victory.” 

’The  announcement  resulted 
from  Martyn’s  misinterpretation 
of  an  International  News  Service 
bulletin  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  ordered  his  cabinet  and  all 
diplomatic  representatives  to 
stand  by  on  alert  for  possible 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
In  The  Field  of  Employee  Relations 

A  growing  labor  relations  branch  of  a  long-establlabed  and 
financially  sound  trade  organlaatlon  needs  additional  personnel. 

The  man  we  want  to  employ  has  seen  service  In  this  war;  he 
can  talk  Interestingly  without  wasting  words;  he  has  ability  to 
analyae  statistics;  he  believes  In  the  “free  enterprise”  system; 
he  could  speak  for  an  en^>loyer  In  relations  with  employees;  he 
Is  willing  to  work  and  by  his  ability  and  progress.  Justify  In- 
creasss  In  salary;  be  Is  not  much  over  thlr^  years  old  If  any. 
Starting  salary  from  $75.00  to  $100.00  per  week.  Please  reply 
fully  and  In  complete  confidence.  Address  Box  687,  Bdltor  s 
PubushST. 


Early's  Report  Filed 

Washington.  Mar.  29 — Ste¬ 
phen  Early's  Report  on  public 
relations  policies  pursued  in 
the  European  war  theatres 
will  not  be  mode  public.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Henry  L  Stim- 
son  said  today.  The  document 
has  been  submitted  to  Mo). 
Gen.  A.  D.  Surles  in  whose 
office  it  will  remain. 

Stimson.  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  today,  made  it  clear  that 
oiuiouncement  of  the  end  of 
wor  with  Germany  will  come 
out  of  SHAEF  headquorters 
and  not  from  Washington. 


immediate  victory  in  Europe. 

’This  bulletin  itself  was  the 
misinterpretation  of  a  routine 
announcement  by  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Jonathan  Daniels  at  the 
White  House  during  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Daniels  told  the  newsmen  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  directed 
ranking  ofilcials  to  stay  on  their 
jobs  during  this  critical  time  .  .  . 
a  remark  that  was  quickly  dis¬ 
torted  into  a  report  that  the  cab¬ 
inet  had  been  ordered  to  stand 
by  for  big  developments  later  in 
the  day. 

Within  a  short  time  rumors 
were  circulating  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  announce  victory  in 
Europe  within  an  hour. 

In  Los  Angeles  Martyn  went 
on  the  Blue  Network  at  11:30 
A.M.  (EST)  with  the  following 
broadcast: 

“A  bulletin  from  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  newsroom  in  Los  Angeles 
presents  the  electrifying  news 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
cabinet  are  preparing  for  word 
of  victory  in  Europe. 

“In  fact,  says  this  bulletin,  the 
President  has  ordered  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  to  remain  close  to  their 
posts. 

‘"The  word  has  not  come  yet — 
it  is  emphasized  that  diplomatic 
Washington  says  it  is  imminent. 

. . .  President  Roosevelt  may  can¬ 
cel  his  planned  trip  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  .  ,  .  Word  of  European  vic¬ 
tory  is  being  tensely  awaited.  .  .” 

Later  the  Blue  went  on  the 
air  from  New  York  with  the  ex- 


LIADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  'The  Sun's  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Siioday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Adverdsing  ror  20  oonsccu- 
thre  years. 
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planation  that  a  routine  u;- 
nouncement  from  the  W^tc  f 
House  was  misinterpreted  u  i  ^ 
hint  that  big  news  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  Europe — but  liiht- 
ning  was  to  strike  a  second  tkaf 
before  the  day  was  over. 

In  the  San  Francisco  burui 
of  International  News  Servlet  ^ 
a  flash,  “Eisenhower  says  G«r 
mans  whipped”  was  distorted  in¬ 
to  “Eisenhower  says  Gemuu  ! 
quit.”  = 

According  to  Barry  Firit  ■ 
editor-in-chief  of  INS,  the  «tr« 
was  corrected  in  10  seconds— ta 
the  mistaken  version  was  flathtij  ' 
from  Radio  Stations  KFRC  ud 
KYA  in  the  meantime.  Corrte- 
tion  followed  in  a  matter  of  ur 
onds. 

But  the  American  public  hk 
had  a  shot  of  victory — and  run- 
ors  rolled  about  the  land  ak 
grew  bigger  like  the  proverbial 
snowball. 

In  Washington,  while  the  lak 
throbbed  with  talk  of  peict. 
Press  Secretary  Daniels  ampli¬ 
fied  his  earlier  remark,  ‘fia 
piupose  of  the  President’s  orte 
was  to  relieve  the  strain  oa 
transportation  and  housing  ia 
San  Francisco  during  the  coe- 
ference,”  he  explained. 

The  annoimcement  was  baik 
on  a  memorandum  sent  to  Sec 
retary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stic 
tinius,  Jr.,  on  March  16. 

a 

New  Polish  Agenq^ 

The  Lublin  Polish  govemmu! 
has  opened  a  news  agency  ii 
the  Associated  Press  hnilriim  ■ 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  Yoii 


'•.’Vol  u 
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W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manaser 
Upper  Darby  Newi 


“Here  In  Upper  Darby  you  don't 
see  many  overalled  workeri 
carrying  lunchboxes  to  shop  o 
factory.  Our  populace  is  mostlj 
of  the  white  collar  variety 
above  average  In  Income,  inta- 
llgence  and  tastes.  ’They’re  W 
people  who  constitute  your  Ms 
markets  —  today  and  for  yeen 
following  the  war. 

“They’re  the  type  to  which  ‘tw 
son  why’  copy  appeals.  8o  a 
THIS  suburban  market  we  sut 
gest  that  you  shun  the  blstw 
approach  and  In  the  UPrB 
DARBY  NEWS  use  the  ism 
appeals  our  hundreds  of  retell' 
ers  have  found  successful. 

“We  publish  three  papers-^ 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  ^ 
mantown  Courier,  and  the  »» 
Line  ’Times.  Tomther  th^  gw 
you  over  160,000  read«s. 


Philadelphia  Suburbai 
Newapapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore.  Pa. 

PlMee  Creeaweed  $06$ 


I S  H  I R  fM>  Merck 
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New  York  University’s  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Sociology  says  of  the  Comics:... "Their  hold 
on  their  readers,  child  and  adult  alike,  reveals  that  their  ap¬ 
peal  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  emotional  nature.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  have  emerged  as  a  major  institution  of  American 
culture.  We  are  but  beginning  to  feel  their  social  impaa.”* 

Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  distributed  to  more  than  6,500,- 
000  families  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers  and  is 
read  by  over  20,000,000  men,  women  and  children  every 
week. 

For  present  sales  or  institutional  efforts,  the  one-third  pages, 
one-half  pages  and  BIG  COLOR  PAGES  available  in  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly  provide  the  greatest  imf>aa  on  this 
market  of  the  millions.  For  full  information  call  or  write 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Did  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  your  company  receive*the  miniatures  of  Puck -The 
Comic  Weekly’s  all-star  cast? 

*  In  the  Dec.,  1944,  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Educatiooal  Sociology. 


There  comes  a  time  in  every'  Boss’s  life  when  he  must 
"go  to  bat”  for  sales. 

Such  a  time  will  come  in  the  post-war  innings  ahead.  Then 
the  Boss  will  have  to  take  off  his  top  hat,  forget  his  per¬ 
sonal  preferences  for  the  very  dignified  striped  trousers,  cut¬ 
away  coat,  and  Malacca  cane,  and  be  ready  to  step  up  to 
the  plate  with  a  "Louisville  Slugger”  over  his  shoulder. 

To  many  Big  League  business  men.  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly 
is  a  "Louisville  Slugger”  among  publications. 

Its  success  as  a  sales  producer  lies  in  the  attention  its  fas¬ 
cinating  editorial  content  receives  from  the  millions. 

No  star  of  baseball,  stage  or  screen  has  ever  had  so  many 
ardent  fans  as  these  world-famous  personalities  in  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly —"Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  "Blondie,”  "The 
Katzenjammer  Kids,”  "Barney  Google,”  "Prince  Valiant,” 
"Toots  and  Casper,”  "Flash  Gordon,”  and  "Tippie.”  They 
ate  but  a  few  among  Puck’s  livable,  laughable,  lovable  char- 
aaets— the  great  all-star  cast  of  the  publication  field. 
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Des  Moines  Gets 
Engraved  Paper 
In  Union  Row 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Mar.  29 — The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  this  week  was  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute  between  two  unions  in 
the  mailing  room,  the  Interna¬ 
tion  Typographical  Union  and 
the  International  Mailers  Union. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  nine 
members  of  the  ITU  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  department  went  on  strike 
and  the  printers  went  on  strike 
in  sympathy  with  them. 

The  Sunday  Register  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-page  news  edition 
with  engravings  made  directly 
from  typewritten  copy.  Six- 
page  editions  were  published 
daily,  pending  the  outcome  of 
a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  scheduled  on 
Friday,  Mar.  30. 

The  strike  of  nine  out  of  61 
employes  in  the  mailing  room 
is  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  ITU  or  the  IMU 
should  be  the  bargaining  agent. 
For  some  years  the  mailers  in 
the  plant  were  represented  by 
the  ITU.  Two  years  ago,  the 
IMU  was  organized. 

Origin  of  Dispute 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  when  the 
union  contract  in  the  mailing 
room  was  up  for  renewal,  the 
company  was  notified  that  near¬ 
ly  all  its  mailers  had  decided  to 
affiliate  with  the  IMU.  After 
numerous  conferences  and  after 
receiving  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  80%  of  the  mailers  in 
the  Des  Moines  area,  the  com¬ 
pany  negotiated  a  contract  with 
the  IMU  committee.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  for  two  years,  but 
could  be  reopened  as  to  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  company  statement, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  neutral 
position,  the  company  requested 
that  the  contract  omit  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  international  union 
affiliation,  and  this  was  agreed. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  notified  by  the  IMU 
union  that  it  desired  to  reopen 
the  contract  with  respect  to 
wages  and  that  it  also  wanted 
to  amend  the  contract  to  show 
IMU  affiliation.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  notice  from  the  ITU  that 
if  any  recognition  was  given  to 
the  IMU  it  would  result  in 
trouble  with  the  ITU. 

The  company  withheld  action, 
and  the  IMU  petitioned  the 
NLI^.  asking  that  it  either  be 
certified  as  the  bargaining  agent 
or  that  an  election  be  held.  The 
NLRB  conducted  a  hearing  Dec. 
14,  at  which  both  international 
unions  were  represented,  as 
well  as  the  company.  The  board 
ordered  an  election  within  30 
days — later  extended  it  to  60 
days  from  Feb.  2. 

Before  the  election  could  be 
held,  the  ITU  filed  with  the 
NLRB  charges  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  against  the  company,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  IMU  organiza¬ 
tion  was  dominated  bv  the  com¬ 
pany  and  that  I'^’U  members 
were  discriminated  against.  ! 


aoK  legl^ 

CttUil^'M  'THE  WEST 


This  is  the  front-page  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register's  strike  edition. 
Both  the  Register  (morning)  and 
Tribune  (evening)  hove  put  out 
eight-poge  editions  since  Mon¬ 
day. 

These  charges  were  investigated 
by  a  field  officer  of  the  NLRB; 
they  were  found  to  be  without 
justification,  and  the  NLRB 
refused  to  issue  a  complaint 
against  the  company. 

Shortly  thereafter,  and  still 
before  the  ordered  election  could 
be  held,  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  rru  made  some  demands 
upon  the  company  (all  related 
to  the  jurisdictional  issue) 
which,  according  to  a  company 
statement,  under  the  law,  the 
company  felt  it  had  no  power  to 
meet. 

Thereupon  the  printers’  union 
took  a  strike  sanction  vote.  And 
on  Mar.  20  a  committee  repre-  j 
senting  the  ITU  further  de-  j 
manded  of  the  company  that  al’ 
supervisory  employes  in  the 
mailing  room,  and  some  other  | 
employes,  be  discharged:  that ; 
the  company  recognize  the  ITU  | 
as  having  jurisdiction  in  the  | 
mailing  room,  and  that  eventual-  j 
ly  the  company  eliminate  all  j 
IMU  members  from  the  mailing  ' 
room  unless  they  were  willing 
to  change  their  affiliation  from  < 
IMU  to  ITU. 

Because  the  NLRB  has  ordered 
an  election,  the  company  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  committee  await 
the  outcome,  but  the  committee 
declined.  A  suggestion  that  a 
government  conciliator  be  called 
in  was  also  rejected. 

■ 

Joseph  Fox  Elected 
By  White  House  Group 

Washington.  Mar.  29 — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  feted 
President  Roosevelt  at  their  an¬ 
nual  dinner  and  installed  Joseoh 
A.  Fox  of  the  Washington  Star 
as  president,  succeeding  Merri- 
man  Smith  of  United  Press. 

T^e  first  Raymond  Clapper 
Award  was  presented  to  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  A  citation  and  a 
cash  award  of  $500  went  to 
Brandt  as  choice  of  a  board  of 
judges  who  considered  his  work 
over  the  past  year  as  the  closest 
approximation  found  in  Wa«h- 
'ng^on  to  that  of  the  deceased 
Scripps-Howard  columnist. 


r  Item  and  Ad 
WEST  Relate  Similar 
^  'Miracle'  Tales 

Chicago,  Mar.  26 — By  a  curi- 
ous  coincidence,  Chicago  Sun 
readers  were  told  a  "tale  of  two 
miracles’”  via  a  front-page  news 
story  from  Atlantic  City  and 
through  an  ad  in  the  same  issue. 

The  front-page  story  told  of 
a  sightless  veteran  and  the  girl 
he  left  behind  him,  who  had 
turned  against  him  when  she 
found  Bill  Myers  was  apparently 
Kwg  hopelessly  blind.  A  nurse  in 

the  hospital  where  he  was  under 
■gKjlj,  treatment  became  interested, 

helped  him,  and  then  one  morn- 
— ing.  Bill  awoke  able  to  see. 
mm  .  ’Die  doctors  say  there  had 

been  a  mistaken  diagnosis  and 
he  Dee  Bill’s  blindness  was  only 

edition,  “hysterical  blindness.”  He  has 

a)  and  found  the  right  girl. 

3ut  out  Turning  to  the  inside  pages, 

»  Sun  readers  found  an  ad  seek- 

ing  medical  technicians.  Pic- 
tured  there  were  a  veteran  and 
MT  RR-  ®  ourse  with  the  heading:  “Story 
+  of  a  hero’s  heroine  .  .  .” 

MT  nn  Copy  told  a  story  paralleling 
that  of  Bill  Myers,  saying: 
apiaini  “This  boy  was  blind  when  she 
...  first  saw  him  and  he  first  heard 
“  her  voice.  Disheartened  at  his 

1  could  jQgg  found  that  her  confi- 
resent-  in  his  courage  and  in  his 

future  had  stirred  within  him 
the  will  to  see  again!  Now,  free 
issue)  from  the  despair  of 

darkness,  he  can  see  her  laugh 
tn  well  as  hear  it.  And  he 

wer  lo  never  forget  her.” 
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WINSTON-SALEM 
PEOPLE  RESPOND 
.  .  .  AND  QUICKLY! 

In  an  active  market  composed  of 
ACTIVE  PEOPLE  it  is  no  surprise 
that  evesT  one  of  the  six  War  Loan 
drives  have  been  over-subscribed 
and  by  sizeable  marrins. 

In  the  current  Red  Cross  campaign 
.  .  .  Winston-Salem  was  siven  a 
■‘whoppinir  bi(t”  quota  .  .  .  and  the 
people  pitoheri  in  and  went  "over 
the  lop”  by  March  16. 

Employment  here  is  at  an  all-time 
hish  ...  in  industries  that  are  here 
to  stay  .  .  .  people  are  makinx 
money  .  .  .  savins  it  for  the  thinxs 
you'll  some  day  have  to  sell  ...  or 
buyinx  the  thinxs  you  can  sell  to¬ 
day  ! 

A  "MUST"  market  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  by  any  set  of  standards  is 
Winston-Salem. 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem,  No.  Carolina 

Nati»nal  Rtpratmntativs : 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Meet 

Tom  Bums* 


OF  WHITE  PLAINS 


MajorE.V,D, 

Duggan' 

OF  HARRISON 


It  costs  the  Major  more  for  caddia 
and  balls  than  Tom  pays  for  ha 
golf  all  summer.  But  that’s  the 
way  the  Major  likes  it,  and  that’j 
the  way  Tom  likes  it. 

Westchester  County  has  eveiy- 
thing  for  every  golfer,  whetha  he 
likes  to  play  where  it  costs  ral 
folding  money  or  do  it  econooi- 
cally  at  one  of  the  many  county 
golf  courses  —  es’erything  from 
Blind  Brook  to  Mohansic ! 

And  that  has  made  the  573,000 
people  in  Westchester  County  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  for  athletic 
goods,  automobiles,  gasoline  aad 
oil  in  America.  They  spend  about 
$24,500,000  a  year  at  the  19th  hole 
and  in  various  eating  places. 

If  you’re  looking  for  people 
who  buy  things  in  a  big  way,  'Wes- 
Chester  County  is  the  answer. 

*Thtst  nanus  art  fictititns.  Any  ihmUli 
St  Ttal  ptrstns  is  partly  coincidtnlaL 


Som*  of  Amorlco's  finatl  prodvcit  on 
cashing  In  on  this  rich  morkot  by 
odvortising  int 

HERALD  STATESIMAN,  Yenkora,  K  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ARCUS,  Mt.  Vornen,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  Now  Rochollo,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  Wbllo  Ploim,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEIA,  Port  Chotlor,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Otiining,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  TDMES,  Momoronock,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (offll.),  Pooktklll,  N.  Y. 


4stches 


{j^INewspapen 

A  group  of  9  daily  newspaptrs  paitisM^ 
dijtrent  V'tsuhtsttr  commumtus.  Comlm 
tircalation~89,i69. 8f%  of  which  is  dtUsei 
to  tht  homt  in  tht  last  afternoon  whttln 

womanof  the  house— the  home  purchatintOft 

—it  in  a  rtceptiut  mood  for  your  salts  nusstsh 
Roprosontod  Nationally  by  Ih* 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Ootrod 
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A  The  Nation's  leading  features  appear  every  day  and  Sunday  in  The  Beacon,  with  reading  Interest 
"  for  every  member  of  the  family.  •  Over  sixty  newspaper  features  and  comics  together  with  a 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  news,  account  for  The  Beacon  having  a  larger  audience  of  newspaper 
reading  families  than  any  other  newspaper  published  in  Kansas.  The  Beacon  is  also  served  by 
Associated  Press,  AP  Wire  Photo,  International  News  Service,  Chicago  Daily  News  Service  and  United 
Press,  and  a  large  local  news  and  editorial  staff. 

The  Newspaper  That  Is  FIRST  in  Kansas 

•  The  Beacon's  circulation  adequately  covers  100  counties  in  Kansas  and  northern  Okla* 
homo — 69  MORE  counties  than  can  be  reached  with  any  other  Wichita  newspaper.  The 
Beacon's  net  paid  circulation  for  6  months  ending  September  30,  1944 — 91,063  Daily  and  107,769 
Sunday — 27,837  MORE  every  day  and  36,436  MORE  every  Sunday  than  any  other  Wichita  newspaper. 


Individualized  Merchandising  Includes  Personal  Calls  on  Dealers, 
Jobbers  and  Brokers,  Trade  Mailings,  Dealer  Tie-ins,  Etc. 


Kansas"  Greatest  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC 


Lazar  to  Launch 
AM  on  April  9; 
Staff  Lined  Up 

Invitations  are  out  for  a  din¬ 
ner  Tuesday,  April  3,  at  the 
Hotel  Conunodore,  New  York 
City,  officially 
launching  AM, 
a  newsmagazine. 

The  first  issue 
is  scheduled 
for  April  9. 

Jacob  A.  La¬ 
ze  r ,  publisher 
and  managing 
editor,  an¬ 
nounced  the 
purchase  of  a 
printing  plant  a 
few  squares 
from  City  Hall 
in  Philadelphia 
and  composing  machines  were 
installed  this  week.  United  Press 
service  has  been  arranged 
Eventually  AM,  a  five-times- 
weekly  publication,  is  to  be 
housed  in  a  building  near  the 
postoffice  in  West  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Hargis,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  is  announced  as  the 
news  editor  of  AM.  In  New  York 
at  various  times,  Hargis  worked 
on  the  Journal,  the  News  and 
the  Mirror.  He  was  employ^ 
later  on  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
and  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
Inquirer.  Last  fall  he  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  National 
Political  Action  Committee. 

Another  personnel  appoint¬ 
ment  is  Miss  Phyllis  B.  Hirsch 
as  research  editor.  A  graduate 
of  Temple  University,  class  of 
1945,  she  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Temple  University  News  and 
sports  editor  of  the  yearbook. 

Associate  editors  are  to  be 
named  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles, 
said  Lazar.  From  the  filed  ap¬ 
plications  of  92  persons  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  U.S.,  the  editors 
of  AM  this  week  were  selecting 
staff  contributors. 

Only  on  Subscription 

Ray  Thompson,  Philadelphia 
free  lance  artist,  who  has  been 
contributing  art  work  for  the 
weekly  Tap  dk  Tavern,  which 
Lazar  also  edits,  will  do  a  daily 
editorial  cartoon  and  a  2-colunrm 
panel  in  the  humorous  vein. 

Until  more  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  said  Lazar,  AM  will  ^ 
sold  only  on  subscription,  for 
25c  a  copy.  Circulation  will  be 
limited  to  metropolitan  areas 
and  only  a  limits  amount  of 
advertising  will  be  accepted. 

For  the  present  also.  Lazar 
said,  identity  of  the  backers  of 
AM  will  be  withheld. 

In  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Apartment  an¬ 
nounced  approval  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  papers  filed  by  AM. 
Inc.,  listing  a  $200,000  capitali¬ 
zation  and  reporting  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  issuing  2,000  shares  of 
stock  at  $100  a  share,  A  $500 
initial  investment,  the  minimum 
requirement,  was  also  listed. 

Department  officials  said  the 
articles  of  incorporation  had 
been  filed  and  approved  Mar.  12. 
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The  incorporators  registered 
were  Jacob  A.  Lazar  and  Lena 
A.  Lazar,  both  of  5615  Wynne- 
field  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  and 
Raymond  J.  Donoghue,  RR 
YMCA,  Washington,  O.  C. 

The  name  AM,  Inc.  became 
available  on  Mar.  24,  1942  after 
Victor  Austen  of  Stroudsburg, 
and  his  wife,  Daisy,  and  Russell 
L.  Hervine  of  Stroudsburg,  filed 
an  out  of  existence  affidavit.  The 
firm  was  formed  to  exhibit 
"theatricals,  motion  pictures  and 
amusements"  in  the  morning. 

Lazar’s  AM  will  be  a  9-  by  12- 
inch  news  mag  in  the  tabloid 
format,  32  pages  each  issue.  Fea¬ 
ture  and  editorial  pages  will  be 
set  in  four  columns,  15  ems  to 
the  column  width,  in  10-point 
type.  Its  table  of  contents  will 
include  (1)  daily  news  of  all 
trades,  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sions,  ( 2 )  human  interest 
sketches  of  business  personali¬ 
ties,  and  (3)  a  daily  two-page 
newsletter. 


More  Markets 
Lose  Than  Gain 
Retail  Linage 

Newspaper  linage  figures  for 
retail  advertising,  as  recorded 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  in  over 
100  markets  provide  similar 
pictures  for  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.  Of  the 
103  markets  covered  during  the 
former,  60  showed  losses  vary¬ 
ing  from  1.1%  to  21.5%  and 
averaging  7.9%  whereas  the 
gains,  fewer  but  more  substan¬ 
tial,  ranged  from  0.1%  to  47.3% 
and  averaged  10.7%.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  106  markets  were  in¬ 
cluded,  of  which  61  had  losses 
varying  from  0.3%  to  22.3%  and 
averaging  6.8%  while  45  had 
gains  from  0.1%  to  26.7%  aver¬ 
aging  7.2%. 

Communities  which  produced 
the  most  substantial  gains  were: 


in  January — Mamaroneck,  N.  Y 
47.3%;  Oklahoma  City,  46.6%' 
San  Diego,  37%;  Hempstaai 
Town.  N.  Y.,  23.3%,  and  BsT 
onne,  N.  J.,  21.9%;  in  February 
— Peoria,  Ill.,  26.4%;  San  Diego. 
25.7%;  Hempstead  Town,  20%< 
Mamaroneck,  19.1%,  and  Tula! 
17.8%.  ^ 

Largest  losses  sustained  wen; 
in  January  —  Louisville,  21$%'> 
Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  21.3%;  St 
Paul,  18.6%;  Dayton,  O.,  16.8%, 
and  Los  Angeles,  16.2%;  in 
ruary — ^Los  Angeles,  22.3%;  Buf 
falo,  18.4%;  Louisville,  15J%< 
Oakland,  13.2%,  and  Sioux  City 
la.,  12.4%. 

[Increasing  shortage  of  aM 
demands  upon  paper  makes  it 
impossible  for  Editor  &  Pug, 
LisHER  to  continue  publUhlM 
the  complete  list  of  markets  aw 
their  percentage  gains  and  loia9< 
in  retail  advertising  linage.  Whaa 
the  situation  is  reliev^,  pubfr 
cation  of  the  list  will  ne 
sumed.] 


'UNPRECEDENTED  DEMAND"  .  .  .  THAT'S  THE  BUY-WOUj 
FOR  JOHNSTOWNS  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AREA! 

Flood-free  Johnstown’s  mining  area  of  low  volatile  coal,  normally  reachiitf 
40,000,000  tons  yearly  and  employing  35,000  veteran  miners  can  not  meet  di^ 
amazing  war-time  demand,  while  statistical  experts  predict  that  there  is  nsii 
future  horizon-limit  for  an  active  peace-time  program.  ^ 

Steel  and  iron  interlock  with  coal,  and  Greater  Johnstown’s  100  great,  famous  industries  look  witkj 
equal  confidence  to  the  future.  No  market  is  stronger  than  its  TOMORROW’S  picture. 

Reflecting  Buy-Power  are'  these  significant  facts:  Bank  Deposits,  highest  January  volume  on  recoidk 
building  operations,  224%  above  previous  January;  factory  payrolls  made  a  new  January  record^ 
Index  of  General  Business  in  the  Johnstown  area  rose  to  a  new  January  record  of  192. 

There  is  no  greater  post-war  market  to  cultivate  NOW  than  this  Johns¬ 
town  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  population  of  over  345,869.  These 
ttvo  popular-appeal  newspapers  speak  with  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  entire  market. 
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EDWARD  D.  BALL 
INTERVIEWS  A 
G.  1.  IN  GERMANY 


AP  veterans,  reporting  the  big  Allied 
push  across  the  Rhine,  again  demon¬ 
strated  coverage  where  it  counts! 

For  this  decisive  action.  The  Associated 
Press  was  ready  with  a  staff  of  27  corre¬ 
spondents  and  photographers. 

Edward  D.  Ball  was  the  only  corre¬ 
spondent  to  make  the  night  crossing  of 
^  ,  the  Rhine  with  General  Pattons  troops 

and  for  twelve  hours  was  the  only 

r'  reporter  on  the  scene. 

Wes  Gallagher,  first  to  flash  the  Yanks'  j 
crossing  at  Remagen,  unrolled  the  whole  | 
'  panorama  of  the  big  push  in  a  story  that  m 
swept  front  pages.  Gallagher  watched  a 
the  attack  develop  from  a  front  line  com-  m 
mand  post,  crossed  the  river  and  finally  t 
took  to  the  skies  to  help  report  the  greatest  Jr 

airborne  operation  in  history.  m 

Robert  C.  Wilson  flew  with  the  para-  m 
troopers  themselves,  was  shot  down  a 
across  the  Rhine  and  escaped  to  Ameri-  a 
can  lines  after  a  day  and  night  in  the  m 
midst  of  battle  to  tell  his  story.  m 

Throughout  the  front  AP  men  turned  in  m 
smash  stories.  Editors  look  to  this  staff  for  S  *Repr 
top  notch  reporting  all  the  way!  m  Want 


Ifoward  Cowan 
Robert  C.  Wilson 
'Ned  Nordness 
Tom  Yarbrough 
Robert  Eunson 
Alvin  J.  Steinkopf 
Thoburn  Wiant 
Alex  Singleton 
Lewis  Hawkins 
A.  I.  Goldberg 
William  P.  Frye  ^ 
Louis  P.  Lochner 
Wade  Werner 
James  M.  Long 
Austin  Beaimear 
Joseph  L  Dynan 
Ruth  Cowan 
Edward  Kennedy 
^William  C.  Allen 

*  Byron  H.  Rollins 

*  Henry  Griffin 

*  Edward  Worth 
^Thomas  Pringle 


*Representit$g  The  AP  and  the 
Wartime  Still  Photographic  Pool 


THE  BYIINE  OF  DEPENDABIIITY 


Citizenry  Puts 
Bumed-out  Dcdly 
Back  on  Feet 

Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Mar.  26 — 
In  a  fire  last  Jan.  26  that  razed 
the  City  National  Bank  Building 
here,  the  plant  of  the  StiUjue- 
hanna  Transcript,  58-year-old 
daily,  and  the  weekly  Ledger, 
82,  both  published  since  1917  by 
U.  G.  ^ker,  was  wiped  out. 
The  Transcript's  circulation  ( E  & 
P  Yearbook)  is  2,431. 

Baker  had  only  $5,000  insur¬ 
ance  to  cover  his  losses,  but  even 
that  was  threatened  with  attach¬ 
ment  for  debts,  he  said.  His  type¬ 
setting  machine,  high  speed 
press,  job  presses,  and  thousands 
of  fonts  of  type  lay  frozen  in 
the  ice  in  the  ruins  of  his  plant. 
Baker  despaired. 

But  he  reckoned  without  his 
readers,  who  had  come  to  look 
upon  ttieir  community  press  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  daily  life. 
While  the  fire  was  still  in  prog- 
gress,  L.  E.  Schuette  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  the  town’s  largest  in¬ 
dustry,  and  B.  P.  Leslie,  insur¬ 
ance  dealer,  organized  a  citizens' 
committee  in  support  of  their 
town  {Mpers. 

“Indicating  a  faith  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  home  community 
which  is  really  sublime’’ — as  Edi¬ 
tor  Baker  now  puts  it — these 
citizens  set  out  to  raise  funds  by 
popular  subscription  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  them.  Everybody  chipped  in. 

Moreover,  the  Erie  shop  crafts¬ 
men,  many  of  them  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  carpenters  and  metal¬ 
workers,  pooled  their  labor 
resources  and  went  to  work 
with  a  vim,  laboring  after  shop 
hours,  extricating  frozen  ma¬ 
chinery  from  solid  ice,  dis¬ 
mantling  and  reassembling 
presses,  digging  out  the  scattered 
type,  and  so  on. 

The  payoff  came  on  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  day  when  it  was  revealed 
the  Transcript  was  ready  to  go 
to  press  again.  Out  it  came  on 
Monday  of  last  week — the  first 
Issue  since  the  fire.  Publication 
was  resumed  “free  of  all  encum¬ 
brances  and  financial  obligations 
of  every  nature.” 

Editor  Baker  says  he  is  never 
to  know  the  names  of  his  many 
benefactors.  No  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  was  compiled.  In  his  edi¬ 
torial  of  greetings  and  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  Baker  said: 

“The  editor  will  never  see  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund, 
nor  know  all  those  who  labored 
and  aided  in  many  ways,  but  he 
will  rest  content  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  that  they  believe  in  the 
home  town  newspapers  and  their 
editor,  and  that  they  believe  in 
old  home  community. 

“To  you  all,  I  can  only  say 
thanks.” 

■ 

Beloit  Paper  Approved 

Milwaukee.  Mar.  26  —  The 
Beloit  Daily  News  received  a  61 
to  34  vote  of  the  Wisconsin  as¬ 
sembly  last  week  for  designation 
as  the  official  state  newspaper 
Present  holder  of  the  title  Js  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  Madi¬ 
son.  Transfer  now  hinges  on  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Senate  and  the 
governor. 


Kudzu  Crowns 
Across  the  Sea 

Atlanta,  Mar.  26 — ^The  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  has  shipped 
a  set  of  kudzu  crowns  to  the 
London  Daily  Express  at  that 
paper’s  request,  for  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  this  increasingly  pop¬ 
lar  cover  and  hay  crop  in  the 
British  Isles.  Intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  papers  was  Chan- 
ning  Cope,  president  of  the 
Kudzu  Club  of  America,  Inc., 
who  had  received  a  request  from 
the  editor  of  the  Express,  re¬ 
layed  through  C.  V.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Express  correspondent. 

Cope,  aware  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  nuiking  an  extensive 
planting  of  kudzu — 15,000  crowns 
— on  its  own  Fulton  County 
farm,  thought  it  would  be  fitting 
that  the  two  newspapers,  both 
long  interested  in  agricultural 
development,  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  process,  so  the 
request  was  turned  over  to  the 
Constitution. 


Milo  Thompson, 
AP  Executive, 
Ex-editor,  Dies 

Milo  Milton  Thompson,  50. 
Associated  Press  executive  and 
former  editor  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
Boise  Idaho 

Statesman,  died  - 

in  New  Orleans, 

Mar.  26,  where 
he  had  for  two 
years  been  chief 
of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  AP  bu¬ 
reau.  He  had 
undergone  an 
operation  last 
month. 

The  president 
of  La  Prensa 
Asociada  from  Thompson 
1941  until  he  be¬ 
came  ill  in  1942,  Mr.  Thompson 
had  been  general  executive  in 
charge  of  the  European  AP  news 


report,  with  headquarters  ic 
London,  at  the  opening  of 
war.  He  was  chief  of  buresu 
in  Washington  1937  to  193S. 

Mr.  Thompson  first  became  a, 
sociated  with  AP  in  1928  whn 
he  left  the  Idaho  Statesman  aod 
was  assigned  briefly  as  corre 
spondent  for  AP  in  Sacramento 
Cal.,  and  again  briefly  at  Dr 
Moines  before  being 
news  editor  of  the  Southwesten 
division  at  Kansas  City  in  192( 
Five  years  later  he  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Kent  Cooper 
executive  director  of  AP. 

Before  his  association  with  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  he  had  been 
with  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  HersU. 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitutios. 

■ 

Sparks  Red  Cross  Drive 

With  its  town  lagging  badly  in 
the  Red  Cross  fund  drive,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  last  Monday  em¬ 
phasized  the  appeal  by  display¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  superinopoHd 
over  front  page  type. 


Hundreds  of  letters  a  week  pass  over  the  desk  of  Fred  Jay,  editor 
of  the  Friday  Forum  pxige  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times.  This  is  truly 
the  people's  page  for  on  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oklahoma  are  permitted  to 
give  vent  to  their  feelings  ...  to  talk  about  their  pet  peeves  .  .  to  put 

their  stamp  of  approval  on  civic  questions.  No  other  section  of  the 
Times  ...  or  the  Oklahoman  .  .  .  has  as  great  a  popular  appeal  as 
the  Friday  Forum  page. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY;  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY.  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Affil.  Mgmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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WHEN  YOUR  SHIPS  COME  IN 

will  you  sail  'em,  soil  ’em,  or  scrap  'em? 


Outward  bound  ...  a  miracle  I 

There  she  sails ...  a  miracle  in  steam . . .  the 
mightiest  merchant  fleet  ever  to  fly  the  flag 
of  a  single  nation  . . . 

Count  the  ships— count  the  tonnage- 
count  the  cost!  5,500  ships,  54,500,000  tons. 
A  fleet  five  times  as  big  as  our  pre-war 
merchant  marine!  Bigger  than  all  the  pre¬ 
war  fleets  of  Britain,  the  U.  S.,  Japan, 
Norway  and  Germany  combined ! 

And  they’re  yours!  You,  through  your 
government,  own  nearly  nine-tenths  of  them. 
You  bought  ships  instead  of  new  cars,  or 
vacuum  cleaners,  or  radios— with  your  War 
Bonds  and  your  taxes.  Yes,  you’re  part 
owner  of  a  miracle! 

Homeward  bound  ...  a  headache  I 

Coasters  and  tankers,  C-types,  Libertys  and 
Victorys,  the  greatest  mass  of  cargo  carriers 
the  world  has  ever  seen  .  .  .  and  someday 
they'll  be  rolling  home,  empty! 

That’s  when  the  headache  starts.  Remem¬ 
ber  how  our  World  War  I  merchant  marine 
rusted  away  in  forgotten  backwaters?  You 
said  then,  “That  must  not  happen  again!’’ 

Well,  once  more  your  ships  are  coming 
in  . . .  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thenv' 
Sail  them?  Sell  them?  Scrap  them?  Save 
them?  Or  share  them?  Think  well  before  you 
answer! 

It  isn't  one  fleet,  it's  two  I 

The  inefficient  fleet  is  larger . . .  7J  5  million 
tons  of  over-age  and  foreign-built  vessels . . . 
26  million  tons  of  Liberty  ships  ...  all  sec¬ 
ond  choice  ships  for  normal  times.  (The 
Libertys  are  the  finest  mass-produced  cargo- 
carriers  ever  designed;  they’ve  done  a  swell 
war  job.  But  they  cost  too  much  to  operate, 
are  too  slow  for  competitive  post-war  trade.) 

The  efficient  fleet  is  smaller . . .  2,200  ships 
of  24  million  tons.  Victorys,  tankers,  C-types 
(C-1,  C-2,  C-3),  plus  coasters  and  passenger- 
cargo  ships.  Fast,  modern,  economical, 
they’re  the  finest  ships  afloat. 

It  isn't  one  problem,  it's  four/ 

L  The  personal  problem.  The  U.  S.  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  is  all  tied  up  to  your  job,  your 
future,  another  world  war. 

For  how  much  America  exports  and 
imports,  and  in  whose  bottoms,  will  alTect 
postwar  employment  all  through  U.  S.  in¬ 
dustry — standards  of  living  all  over  the 
World — pressures  for  or  against  another 
world  war  in  nations  across  all  the  oceans 
that  wash  our  shores. 


2.  The  national  problem.  National  security 
demands  a  U.  S.  merchant  fleet  immediately 
available  to  transport  men  and  material  in 
every  emergency.  The  Navy  looks  to  the 
merchant  marine  for  trained  officers  and  men. 

But  how  big  a  fleet  do  we  need? 

And  what  about  subsidies  to  operate  it? 
U.  S.-built  ships  cost  twice  as  much  as  the 
same  ships  foreign-built.  American  crews 
get  higher  wages.  How  much  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  taxed  to  help  overcome  these 
higher  costs? 

3.  The  international  problem.  Some  of  our 
allies  depend  on  maritime  income  far  more 
than  we  do— and  when  the  war  ends  half 
their  fleets  will  be  gone. 

Shall  we  sell  them  ships  from  our  efficient 
fleet  (they  won’t  want  or  buy  Libertys)? 
Shall  we  help  them  recover  from  the  war 
by  setting  them  up  in  competition  with  us 
again  on  the  seven  seas? 

Or  shall  we  keep  all  our  good  ships,  and 
try  to  hold  our  mastery  of  the  merchant 
seas,  even  if  this  makes  our  allies  poorer 
and  leaves  them  fewer  dollars  to  spend  for 
U.  S.  goods? 

4.  The  surplus  problem.  What  can  we  do 
with  the  inefficient  fleet  .  .  .  the  ships  that 
nobody  wants? 


Shall  we  scrap  them,  or  “lend-lease” 
them,  or  leave  them  to  rust  as  a  “strategic 
reserve’7 


TIME  ballavas  Amarica’s  graotast  naad, 

now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for  the 
sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out  on  these  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time. 

To  do  so,  cMions  must  keep  themselves 
informed.  So  in  advertisements  like  this  Time 
is  seeking  to  encourage  reading,  question¬ 
ing,  argument  and  straight,  hard  thinking. 

For  TIME’S  own  fwturo  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs- to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


This  is  the  ninth  advertiseoient  of  a  series  appear* 
ini{  in  newspapers  ami  magazines  from  coast  to 
coast.  Its  purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  think* 
iiig.  For  22  years  that  has  been  the  iob  the  editors 
of  TIME  have  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  job  America*s  newspapers  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  advertising  to  the  same  objective — 
to  prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Americans  have  ever  had  to  fight. 


TIME  I* 

The  weekly  NEWSMAGAZINE  ■// 


TWi  onnouncemenf  hat  juttapp^arad  in  th#  foWow/ig  n#'v'ooo''r-  mogaz/nes:  NEW$PAPBRS»-New  York  Herald  Tribuna,  Timas,  Sun,  Wall  Straat  Journal  and  Jovmol  of  Commerce; 
Chicego  Newj,  Sun,  and  Journo/  of  Conmerce;  Woihington,  D.C.  Pod/  Philadelphia /nquirer;  Boston  Hero/d  Travolmr  and  Christian  Scianca  Won#/or;  Cleveland  P/oinOeo/er/ies  Angeles 
Newi;SanFrancisceChronfc/e/Baltlmorf  Sun;  St.  Louis  G/obe  Oemocro!/  Pittsburgh  Pod  Gozede;  Milwaukee  Journo/;  Minneopolls  T/mes;  Seattle  S*or;  AHanIa  JoEfTnoZ/Pertland  OregoiHon« 
MAOAZINES'~r/A4£«  UF£,  Harpars,  Saturdojf  Peview  of  Li/ero/ure,  Aa.orkan  £Mpcrfar,  Editor  &  Pub/isher— ond  monno^  novo/  and  ezporl  mogazinos. 
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Good  Taste 
In  Ads  Is  Aim 
Of  Times  Station 

A  pledge  to  continue  “strength¬ 
ening  the  element  of  good  taste” 
in  radio  advertising  emerged 
from  a  Joint  interview  with  Elli¬ 
ott  M.  Sanger,  vice-president  of 
the  Interstate  Broadcasting  Co- 
operator  of  Station  WQXR,  and 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  assistant  to 
the  Sew  York  Times  publisher, 
Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  station’s 
precedent-making  ban  on  sing¬ 
ing  commercials  of  March  28, 
1044. 

The  Times's  nine  months'  own¬ 
ership  of  WQXR  (and  WQXQ. 
its  FM  companion )  has  not 
changed  the  station’s  policy  to¬ 
ward  programs  or  advertising, 
both  declared,  but  has  given  new 
strength  to  the  station’s  original 
policy  of  harmonizing  commer¬ 
cials  with  programs. 

Among  the  station’s  pioneer¬ 
ing  policies,  Mr.  Sanger  noted: 
the  original  code  of  honesty  and 
good  taste;  prohibition  of  mid- 
^e  commercials  an  news  pro¬ 
grams  ( except  for  one  break 
between  news  and  background 
in  a  single  program ) ;  the  ban  on 
singing  conunercials;  ejection  of 
“noisy  barker”  effects  from  the 
middle  of  musical  progranm;  and 
the  gradual  elimination,  now  in 
process,  of  noisy  end  announce¬ 
ments,  objectionable  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  ”hopped-up  excite¬ 
ment.” 

“The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
is  to  be  conunended,”  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  said,  on  its  campaign 
against  middle  commercials  on 
network  newscasts. 

Pointing  out  that  WQXR  had 
prohibited  such  advertising  in¬ 
terruptions  about  four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Sanger  defined  his  objec¬ 
tions:  ‘“They  deprive  the  listen¬ 
er  of  getting  the  news  all  at  one 
time  and  perhaps  capitalize  on 
the  person’s  anxiety  to  get  news 
to  force  him  to  listen  to  the  inter¬ 
ruption.” 

Most  of  the  policy  innovations, 
Mr.  Sanger  declar^,  have  been 
based  less  on  general  theory 
than  on  the  belief  that  advertis¬ 
ing  should  agree  in  tone  with 
the  programs  and  be  geared  to 
the  tastes  and  intelligence  of  the 
radio  audience.  WQXR  can 
adapt  policy  to  audience,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  b^ause  it  has  built  up 
a  special  type  of  listener  which 
assumes  an  attitude  of  owner¬ 
ship  toward  the  station. 

In  proof  he  cited  the  25,0(X)  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  $l-a-year  pro¬ 
gram  booklet,  which  has  more 
paid  subscribers  than  any  other 
musical  publication  except 
Etude. 

“Acquisition  of  WQXR-WQXQ 
by  the  Times,”  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stated,  “was  largely  infiuenced 
by  the  Interstate  Broadcasting 
Co.’s  tradition  of  good  taste.  The 
Times  has  been  glad  to  see  the 
same  rigid  standards  the  Times 
has  itself  long  maintained  in  the 
newspaper  business  put  into 
effect  on  the  radio.” 

Although  Times  ownership 
was  not  thought  of  in  1936,  Mr. 
Sanger  stated  that  when  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  originally  established  by 


John  V.  L.  Hogan,  the  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  was  unofficially 
adopted  as  the  guiding  commer¬ 
cial  policy  of  the  then  infant 
company.  “We  wanted  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  a  sort  of  buyers’ 
guide.  We  wanted  no  catch¬ 
penny  schemes.  We  wanted 
nothing  to  be  advertised  that 
was  not  in  good  taste.  We  re¬ 
fused  products  the  discussion  of 
which  might  be  embarrassing  to 
persons  iistening  to  the  radio 
such  as  laxatives,  deodorants, 
etc.  Our  policy  always  has  been 
that  an  audience  which  appre¬ 
ciates  good  taste  in  program¬ 
ming  will  insist  on  good  taste  in 
advertising.” 

^liort  ^aLed 

POLICE  Reporter  Eddie  Barrett 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  was  stymied  recently,  so 
he  put  the  problem  up  to  City 
Editor  Erwin  Cronk.  What’s  her 
name?  asked  Eddie  in  his  note: 

Dear  Boss — This  woman  died 
yesterday  .  .  . 

Last  name 
Undertaker — Martoni 
City  directory — Martino 
Police — Martone 
A  son — Martin 

Hospital — Martine  and  Martone 
First  name 
Hospital — Philomene 
Police — Philomenia 
City  directory — Philomena 
Undertaker — Philomeno 
Age 

Hospital — 70 
Police — 66 
Undertaker — 65 
Coroner — well  over  70 

( Our  classified  department, 
where  an  obit  notice  was  sent 
by  the  undertaker,  spelled  the 
last  name  two  different  ways.) 

P.  S. — I  used  the  name  as  it 
appeared  in  the  city  directory. 

■ 

TOM  MOONEY,  reporter  for  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Record  Her¬ 
ald,  went  into  a  small  restaurant 
for  a  quick  snack.  “Whaddya 
got  in  the  line  of  a  sandwich?” 
he  asked.  “Beef,  pork  or  ham,” 
said  the  girl  at  the  counter. 
“Ham,”  Mooney  ordered.  The 
girl  moved  toward  the  grill, 
then  turned  and  said,  “Oh,  we 
can’t  give  you  a  ham  sandwich. 
We’re  out  of  bread.” 

■ 

CALIFORNIANS  recall  the 
classic  headline  written  years 
ago  by  the  editor  of  the  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Coastline  Dis- 
putch.  Billy  Sunday,  the  evange¬ 
list,  had  come  to  town  on  Sun¬ 
day  for  a  revival  meeting.  On 
Monday,  he  became  ill,  but  by 
the  following  day  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  a  great  deal.  The  news¬ 
paper  headline:  “Preacher  Sun¬ 
day  Stricken  •Monday  Improves 
Tuesday.” 

■ 

A  GRANGE  item  in  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun  concluded: 
“The  Beans  furnished  music  for 
a  few  social  dances  after  the 
meeting.” 

m 

CONFRONTED  with  a  news¬ 
print  cut.  City  Editor  Frank 
Macomber  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  posted  this  notice: 
“Due  to  the  size  of  the  paper 


it  is  necessary  to  boil  every  local 
story  down  to  its  essentials,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  we  decided  are 
important  enough  to  develop 
fully.  Please  bear  this  in  mind 
as  a  must  from  now  on.  It  will 
require  more  careful  writing. 
We  want  the  same  complete 
coverage  of  the  city,  but  now 
it  must  be  told  in  fewer  words.” 

To  which  a  copy  desk  wag 
appended  the  following: 

“For  example,  the  above  64- 
word  message  can  be  reduced 
to  ..  .  ‘Because  of  the  war,  space 
is  limited.  Be  concise.’  ” 

■ 

Osbom  Honored 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Mar.  26 — ^The 
Michigan  legislature,  in  com¬ 
pleting  action  on  a  bill  which 
officially  increases  the  state’s 
area  by  including  portions  af 
the  Great  Lakes,  voted  to  call 
it  the  “Chase  S.  Osborn  Bill” 
because  the  former  Michigan 
governor,  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
News,  fought  for  years  to  give 
the  state  what  he  termed  the 
“rightful  mileage.” 


Atlantic  City  Club 
Greets  Sports  Writers 

Atlantic  City,  N,  J.,  Mtr  2« 
— ^New  England  and  New  Yort 
sports  writers  here  to  cover  thi 
spring  camps  of  the  New  Yott 
Yankees  and  the  Boston  Bcf 
Sox  were  entertained  s^t  a  din- 
ner  given  by  the  Atlantic  Qt, 
Press  Club.  Col.  Larry 
Phail,  new  boss  of  the  Yaokcti 
and  one  of  baseball’s  most  coke 
ful  figures,  was  principii 
speaker.  Other  speakers  io- 
eluded  Manager  Joe  McCarthy 
of  the  Yankees,  Manager  Jot 
Cronin  of  the  Boston  Red  ^ 
and  Mayor  Joseph  Altman  oi 
Atlantic  City. 

Writers  attending  were:  lid. 
Webb,  Boston  Globe;  Jack  Mi- 
laney,  Boston  Post;  Art  SaoB- 
son,  Boston  Herald;  Joe  Cut- 
man,  Boston  Record;  Joe  gf 
Clone,  Providence  (R.  n 
Bulletin;  Dan  Daniel,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  Rud  Renalt 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Joe 
Trimble,  New  York  Newt,  aid 
Tom  Paprocki,  Associated  Prta 
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PRODUCTS' 


Th0  Baywmy  Retinms^  of  Stmndard  Oil 
•f  )V««e  #ersetf  its  the  ... 

ELIZABETH  MARKET 

The  home  of  Esso  Products,  the  Bay  way  Refinery,  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  is  located  in  the  Elisa¬ 
beth  Market  area  at  Linden.  Established  in  1907,  it  hat 
experienced  tremendous  growth  in  size  and  national  iia- 
portance.  More  than  4,000  people  are  employed  at  the 
Bayway  Refinery,  where  Stanco,  Inc.,  is  also  located. 


Although  300  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  furnish  the  huge  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  market,  the 
residential  areas  are  of  equal 
importance  with  62%  of  the 
homes  of  one-family  type.  The 
Journal  (the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Eastern 
Union  County)  is  welcomed 
into  these  homes  each  evening^ 
to  bring  the  news  of  the  day 
and  the  well-read  messages  of 
farsighted  advertisers. 


IVew  JerEejft 
Sth  tMrgest 
^  Harkett 
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DUPLEX 

“Another  DUPLEX  First” 


THE  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


The  most  flexible  press  in  the  stereotype  field. 

When  Uncle  Sam  gives  us  the  GO  AHEAD  we 
will  again  build  this  remarkable  press  incor¬ 
porating  the  latest  improvements. 

Orders  are  now  being  placed  with  us  for  post  war  delivery  of  this  and  other 
DUPLEX  equipment. 

WRITE  US  AND  DISCUSS  YOUR  FUTURE  NEEDS  NOW. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN  CHICAGO.  ILL 

500  FIFTH  AVE.  77  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 
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S.  F.  Staffs  Schooled 
For  Parley  Coverage 

By  Harry  M.  Nelson 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Mar.  29— Al¬ 
though  the  Unit^  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Conference  is  still  several 
weeks  away,  San  Francisco 
newspapers  are  getting  their 
staffs  organized  to  cover  the 
meeting,  which  opens  April  25. 
For  the  most  part,  managing 
editors  report  that  the  wire 
services,  with  their  staffs  of 
experts  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  will  be  (de¬ 
pended  upon  for  diplomatic 
leads.  Local  staffs  will  do  color 
stories,  features,  and  cover 
other  sideline  happenings. 

The  amount  of  space  to  be 
devoted  to  the  conference  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  white  paper  available,  and 
the  importance  of  the  events. 
But  adequate  coverage  will  be 
given.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told,  although  in  some  instances 
it  may  mean  leaving  out  adver¬ 
tising  to  make  room. 

Orientation  Courses 

In  its  role  of  featuring  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
making  extensive  preparations. 
Larry  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  reports  that  orientation 
courses  are  being  given  to  the 
editorial  staff,  so  memters  will 
be  in  a  position  to  cover  the 
varied  angles  that  will  come  out 
of  the  meeting.  Also,  the  paper’s 
advertising  department  is  being 
briefed  on  the  conference,  and 
the  plans  that  have  been  made 
for  its  coverage. 

Tying  in  with  this  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  special  confer¬ 
ence  editorial  room,  which  will 
have  its  own  copy  desk,  editor, 
and  research  facilities.  Royce 
Brier,  Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
columnist  and  director  of  the 
editorial  page,  will  head  a  spe¬ 
cial  conference  staff  of  writers, 
which  will  include  Scott  New- 
hall,  editor  of  This  World,  the 
paper’s  weekly  magazine;  Ruth 
Newhall,  who  covered  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City  Conference;  Stanley 
Bailey,  an  authority  on  la^r- 
management  affairs;  Stanton 
Delapane,  rewrite  man  and 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  of  1941, 
and  several  other  members  of 
the  editorial  staff  who  have  a 
background  in  foreign  affairs. 

Supplementing  this  news  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  a  photo  staff  head¬ 
ed  by  Slem  Albers,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  paper  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Merchant  Marine. 

In  the  April  22  issue  of  This 
World  magazine,  the  entire  news 
section  will  be  devoted  to  the 
conference.  Tying  in  with  this 
issue  will  be  a  radio  round-table, 
the  highlights  of  the  Chronicle- 
KYA  programs  which  have 
dealt  with  the  conference. 

Similar  preparations  for  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  are  being  made 
by  the  San  Francisco  News,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  A.  Clarvoe, 
editor.  As  a  means  of  whipping 
up  public  interest  in  the  meet¬ 


ing,  the  News  has  suggested  edi¬ 
torially  that  San  Francisco  be 
made  the  permanent  seat  of 
whatever  security  organization 
is  set  up.  In  furtherance  of  this 
idea  an  essay  contest  is  being 
conducted  among  school  chip 
dren. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  post-war 
editor,  who  covered  the  Mexico 
City  conference,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  staff  handling 
conference  news.  Under  him 
will  be  four  writers  experienced 
in  national  and  international 
affairs.  ’There  will  be  a  special 
“conference  desk”  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

The  work  of  this  staff  will 
be  supplemented  by  top  writers 
from  the  Scripps-Howard  papers, 
and  by  the  paper’s  wire  fa¬ 
cilities.  Clarvoe  estimates  about 
20  columns  of  space  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  opening 
sessions. 

At  the  Examiner,  William  C. 
Wren,  managing  editor,  said  a 
staff  for  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ference  has  been  designated 
and  a  news  budget  set  up. 

Lee  Ettelson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Call-Bulletin,  reported  his 
staff  is  prepared  to  take  the  con¬ 
ference  “in  stride,”  Just  as  it 
would  a  national  convention,  of 
which  San  Francisco  has  had 
several  in  the  past. 

As  to  increases  in  circulation, 
most  editors  said  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  more  papers 
printed  on  occasion,  but  that 
any  large  increase  would  be 
out  of  the  question  because  of 
the  paper  shortage.  “We’ll 
see.”  said  one  editor,  “that 
enough  papers  are  printed  to 
take  care  of  the  visiting  press!” 
■ 

GI  Handbook  Popular 

Los  Angeles,  Mar.  26 — The  in¬ 
itial  run  of  50,000  copies  of  a  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  Handbook  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  three  weeks. 


WORLD-WIDE 
PICTURE  COVERAGE 
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TAKES  OFFICE 

Andrew  J.  Flanagan  (right),  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  oi  the 
Newark  (N.  I.)  News  and  newly 
elected  president  oi  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  oi  Northern  New 
Jersey,  receives  a  Incite  gavel 
from  Edward  I.  PechiiL  president 
oi  the  Industriol  Mcaketers  and 
advertising  manager  oi  Dupont 
Company's  plastics  division. 


Headline  in  German 

Supplementing  the  headlines 
on  the  Allies’  crossing  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  said  it  in  German,  too.  An 
eight-column  line  above  the 
main  banner  on  Page  One  read: 
“Die  Wacht  Am  Rhine”  ist 
Kaput;  Deutschland  ist  Unter 
Alles;  Gott  Sei  Dank!”  And  the 
“unter”  was  underlined. 


'Untroubled  Poet  ' 
Leads  O'Brien  flace^ 

Chicaim,  Mar.  29. — "Th#  Iiti 
troubled  Poet”  is  the  appar^ 
winner  of  the  election  to  deter 
mine  which  picture  of  Howirt 
Vincent  O’Brien  will  head  hit 
column,  “All  Things  Considered'' 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  sf 
cording  to  the  final  tabulation  ^ 
of  the  home  front  vote.  The 
soldier  vote  is  yet  to  be  counted  ) 

‘"The  Untroubled  Poet”  woe 
over  “The  Forward  Looklu  ' 
Citizen,”  by  a  vote  of  210  to 
191,  with  a  total  of  703  votes 
cast  in  the  portrait  sweepstakes 
which  has  been  in  progreit  tvo 
months,  with  more  than  40  views  ‘ 
of  the  columnist  published  in  the  ^ 
News.  Election  bulletins  said: 

“Oddly  enough,  ‘The  Com¬ 
muter,’  which  showed  Mr  p 
O’Brien  missing  his  regular 
morning  train  at  Winnetka,  onl; 
got  two  votes  from  Winnetka 
but  it  carried  Maine  and  Ver 
mont  by  a  handsome  plurality 

“The  ’H.  V.  Kaltenbrien 
O’Brien’  has  carried  downstate 
Illinois  and  Mandel  Brotben 
basement. 

“  ‘The  Equestrian  O’Brien’  ran 
badly  except  in  the  Forest  iW  * 
serve.  f 

“The  soldier  vote,  which  is  not 
yet  in,  may  however  change  all 
this,  and  warning  is  hereby  . 
given  not  to  pay  oil  any  bets  I 
till  the  final  tabulation  has  been  f 
made.”  | 


And  wc  ha^-e  the  money  to  buy 
—in  fact,  we  »pend  o\rt  $7,250> 

000  each  month  in  the  retail 
•torea.  Bank clearintsial>ecemberl944 were 
$2,987,737  higher  than  in  December  1943. 

Tell  ua  your  atory  in  the  Morning  Star  and 
RegiaCer*  Republic  and  well  ahow  you  aome 
action.  92%  city  coverage. 


A.  B.  C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  377/814 
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THE  HEADLINER  . . .  Ne4jueU  Ui 

GREAT  GOSS  PRESSES 


★  The  Goss  Headliner  Press  with  the  Continuous  Feed  Ink  System  makes  pos¬ 
sible  more  extensive  use  and  better  reproduction  of  color  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

This  new  principle  of  the  Continuous  Feed  Ink  System,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  the  Headliner  Press,  is  a  simple  but  positive 
control  of  ink  feed  which  outmodes  all  other  ink  feed  systems 
used  for  years  in  press  building.  It  is  designed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  new  developments  in  ink,  and  truly  can  be  called  “the 
answer  to  the  future  of  good  printing.” 

With  the  Continuous  Feed  Ink  System  incorporating  a 
smooth,  continuous  and  balanced  how  of  ink,  the  requirements 
of  modern  high-speed  newspaper,  color  and  magazine  printing  ’ 
are  assured. 

Features:  Page  cut-off;  no  variation  in  ink  feed  with  speed 
change;  no  sensitive  adjustments  to  maintain;  reduction  of  ink 
misting;  can  be  used  with  water  inks,  concentrated  heatset  or 
vapor  set  inks,  or  the  various  standard  newspaper  and  letter- 
press  inks. 

HEADLINER— o^  tUe 

a  Wonld  QoIm,  _ 

LET'S  FINISH  THE  JOB  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  I 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S3S  S.  PAULINA  STREET  •  'CHICAGO  8.  ILLIlfOlS 


Coffee,  Cigarette 
Ads  Rank  High 
In  Latest  Study 

Opportunity  for  the  compari¬ 
son  of  several  different  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  is  provided  in 
Uie  most  recent  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
the  77th.  which  was  made  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
the  largest  newspaper  yet  to  be 
studied.  The  study,  released  this 
week,  contains  three  sets  of  con¬ 
trasting  advertisements  for  each 
of  three  manufacturers  and  one 
of  them,  a  985-line  Folger’s  Cof¬ 
fee  ad,  scored  37%  readership 
and  thus  set  a  new  high  for 
women  in  the  Grocery-Bever¬ 
ages  national  advertising  classi¬ 
fication. 

It  featured  a  large  illustration 
of  a  woman  drinking  coffee, 
with  the  headline.  “We  Invite 
You  to  Taste  This  Richer  Kind 
of  Coffee,"  while  the  other  Fol- 
ger  ad  was  a  138-line  humor 
panel  which  attracted  20%  of 
the  women  and  10%  of  the  men. 

Other  Compcoiaons 

One  of  the  other  sets  was 
placed  by  General  Mills  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  Wheaties  humor  panel, 
which  obUined  a  rating  of  17% 
for  women  and  9%  for  men, 
and  a  straight  copy  Cheerioats 
ad.  which  drew  2%  of  the 
women  and  1%  of  the  men.  The 
third  set,  sponsored  by  Mentho- 
latum.  included  an  insertion 
featuring  a  photograph  of  a 
child  which  rated  9%  for  women 
and  2%  for  men.  and  one  dis¬ 
playing  three  line-drawn  panels 
which  rated  1%  for  men  and 
2%  for  women. 

Of  the  three  sets,  however, 
only  two  ads.  both  Folger’s, 
rated  among  the  first  three  na¬ 
tional  ads.  TTie  top-ranking  cof¬ 
fee  ad  took  first  place  among 
women  and  tied  for  second 
among  men.  An  Old  Gold  ad  in 
the  P.  Lorillard  campaign  “Why 
Be  Irritated?  Light  an  Old 
Gold.”  ranked  first  among  men 
with  a  score  of  19%  and  tied  for 
second  place  among  women 
with  24%  readership. 

Tying  with  the  Folger  ad  for 
the  second  place  rating  given  by 
men  and  with  the  Old  Gold  for 
the  same  position  among  women 
was  a  Phllco  Corp.  insertion 
headed  “What  Radio  Will  Post- 
War  America  Buy?"  which  em¬ 
ployed  consumer  research  data 
to  appeal  to  consumers. 

Third  place  among  men  read¬ 
ers  went  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America’s  War  Bond  institu¬ 
tional  ad  which  used  the  cartoon 
technique  to  show  the  “Home 
Front  Champ"  knocking  out 
"Total  War"  with  a  Sixth  War 
Loan  punch.  It  attracted  12% 
of  the  men  and  10%'  of  the 
women.  The  latter  gave  their 
third  place  vote  to  the  Folger 
cartoon  ad. 

In  the  local  advertising  field 
several  insertions  established 
new  highs  or  rated  among  the 
ten  best  in  their  product  group, 
according  to  the  study  report, 
and  one,  a  520-line  Hess  and 
Culbertson  antique  silverware 
ad,  scored  the  highest  rating — 


59% — ever  attained  for  women 
in  the  Jewelers-Opticians  classi¬ 
fication  and  ranked  second  in 
woman  readership  for  all  local 
ads  in  this  Dec.  15  issue  of  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

Editorially  the  primary  read¬ 
ership  trend  has  shown  women 
to  give  their  greatest  attention 
to  local  stories  but  in  this  case 
both  men  and  women  found 
five  national  and  five  local 
stories  of  approximately  equal 
interest.  Among  editorial  col¬ 
umnists  two,  George  Sokolsky 
and  Leonard  Lyons,  achieved 
new  highs  for  readership  among 
women,  the  former  attracting 
23%  and  the  latter  37%. 

Of  the  Globe-Democrat’s  five 
political  columnists  Sokolsky 
ranked  first  among  both  men 
(32%)  and  women,  while  David 
Lawrence  ran  a  close  second 
among  men  with  31%  reader- 
ship. 

a 

Los  Angeles  Salvage 
Aims  at  5,000  Tons 

Los  Angeles,  Mar.  26 — Their 
goal  5,000  tons  of  waste  oaoer 
during  March  and  April.  325 
Los  Angeles  public  and  paroch¬ 
ial  schools  are  vying  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  prizes  offered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  both 
schools  and  individuals.  The 
drive  is  part  of  a  continuing 
program  to  comprise  four  drives 
annually  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
the  City  School  District,  the 
War  Salvage  Committee  and 
the  LANPA.  Details  were 
worked  out  by  Floyd  Maxwell, 
chairman  of  the  latter. 

For  the  current  drive.  LANPA 
is  offering  $1,000  in  War  Bonds 
to  the  schools,  divided  among 
four  general  classifications,  and 
dangles  the  enticing  prospect  of 
Army-conducted  trios  to  operat¬ 
ing  air  bases. 

With  an  eve  to  getting  good 
publicity  pics  for  the  drive, 
special  prizes  of  $1  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  are  offered  to 
each  child  who  thinks  up  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  unique  means  of 
getting  the  paper  to  the  school, 
such  as  by  pony  cart,  goat- 
drawn  cart,  burro,  decorated 
wagon,  etc.  Newspapers  send 
photogs  to  get  these  pictures 
for  use  in  the  continuing  oub- 
licity  campaign. 


IPermaDent  in¬ 
dustrial  diver¬ 
sity,  with  result¬ 
ant  skilled-Iatrar 
high-payr  oil 
strength,  makes 
Bayonne  a  Must- 
Market. 

Likewise.  The 
Times  is  a  MUST, 
with  75  years  of 
publication  pop¬ 
ularity,  because 
Bayonne  “Can’t 
be  sold  from  the 
outside.” 


New  Index  Service 

John  Burgoyne,  Jr.,  formerly 
head  of  the  Burgoyne  Grocery 
Index  in  Cincinnati  and  more 
recently  with  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Chicago  agency,  has  .re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Burgoyne  Grocery  In¬ 
dex  service  with  offices  at  120  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  Associated 


with  him  are  Thomas  P.  Goldcg, 
formerly  with  the  research  stal 
of  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  ^mpk 
and  J.  H.  Rethmyer,  formerly  i 
district  sales  manager  for  Day- 
ton  Spice  Mills.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  conducts  continuing  studiti 
of  brand  movements  of  grocery 
products,  under  sponsor^ip  ^ 
papers  and  food  advertisers. 


/f  Happened  On 
Christmas  Eve... 


Here’s  a  true  story  of  last  Christmas  eve— 
the  story  of  a  typical  American  family  and 
their  longing  for  home-town  news.  We 
quote  below  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  Register  of  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 
The  letter  was  written  by  a  Beckley  resi¬ 
dent  temporarily  living  elsewhere. 

IS  CHRISTMAS  EVE  and  as  is  our  custom  we 
gathered  around  the  lighted  tree  to  open  gifts 
from  our  friends  and  loved  ones.  The  climax 
of  the  evening  came  when  a  gift  was  opened 
by  *  Jackie’,  our  small  daughter.  It  was  from 
a  friend  in  Beckley.  The  tiny  toy  dishes  were 
wrapped  with  small  pieces  of  newspaper. 
On  the  top  of  one  piece  we  saw  the  word 
REGISTER.  Instantly  we  were  on  the  floor  un¬ 
folding  small  pieces  of  the  paper  and  eagerly 
trying  to  piece  each  bit  together  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  each  word,  advertisements  and 
all.  From  those  tom  bits  of  a  newspaper  each 
of  us  realized  a  tremendous  satisfaction  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  it  had  been  published  a  month 
ago.  We  have  decided  the  best  New  Year's 
present  we  can  give  ourselves  would  be  a 
subscription  to  The  Register.” 

. . .  and  that,  friends,  also  tells  the  story  as 
to  why  nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  in  telling  folks 
“what  the  neighbors  are  doing”— in  Beck¬ 
ley— or  anywhere. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


*  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Pcrhup*  W0  should  toll  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 


IDITOR  a  FUILISHER  for  March  31. 


...is  the  gripping  heart-warming  story  of  a  fighting 
man’s  return  to  civilian  life  ...to  civilian  combat! 


Young  American  Aviator,  AYER  LANE,  was  tossed  into  the  whirlpool  of  war  and  out  again. 
He’s  coming  home  . . .  but  home  to  what  ? 

AYER  LANE  is  a  natural  to  fire  . . .  grab  . . .  and  hold  the  imagination  of  yoimg  and  old 
alike.  It  deals  with  aviation  at  a  time  when  all  America  is  fast  becoming  air-minded. 


AYER  LANE  moves  swiftly  ...  is  high-geared  to  attract  and  retain  interest 
with  every  device  of  writing  and  art  by  a  pair  who  know  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  feature  successful  ...  for  they  have  done  it  before! 


STARTING  APRIL  16 
WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR 


AVAILABLE  IN  4  AND  5  COLUMNS 


PROOFS  TODAY 


fHi  €HICA60^S1IN 


Harry  Baker,  Manager  ^ 

-  400  W.  MADISON  STREET 

IDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  March  31,  1945 


crammed 


DEBBY 


CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  because  of  the  heavy  sand  block- 

ing  in  the  tracks. 

Joe  started  his  photographic 
1  career  in  San  Francisco  in  1930 

Adi  AT*1  dOR  graduating  from  high 

**^®^**^**^**  J-r  ^OV^X  XJL^CO  school  in  Washington.  D.  C.  He 

T  T  •  iffl  V  •  T  joined  NBA  Service  as  utility 

Ills  Tecnnique  on  Iwo 

learned  to  operate  a  camera.  In 
By  Jack  Price  he  became  a  staff  photog¬ 

rapher  for  the  San  Francisco 

JC^  ROSENTHAL.  Associated  1/400  of  a  second  with  the  lens  Acme  *In  1936  ^he^ swftched”^ 
Press  cameraman  whose  pic-  stopped  down  between  8  and  11.  Times  Wide  WoHd  Photos 
ture  of  the  Marines  raising  the  In  making  the  flag  photo,  he  ‘nd  staT^  on  when  the  AP  took 
SUrs  and  Stripes  on  Mt.  Suri-  was  forced  to  open  up  because  “"er  Hie  o^aaSatioV?  He  was 
bwhi.  has  been  selected  as  the  the  sun  was  clouded.  He  used  reiected  bv  *the  draft  board  be- 

official  symbol  for  the  Seventh  the  1'400  speed  because  he  an-  ca^e  Door  evSht  and  la?er 

War  Loan,  arrived  in  New  York  ticipated  more  action  and  be-  he  manL^  to  Sect  wfth  the 
this  week  for  a  brief  visit  after  lieved  this  speed  would  help  Maritime*  Service  as  waJ^L^t  of- 
one  years  service  as  Pool  pho-  in  stopping  the  movement  KX^oVraXr  rfte^a^y^^^^^ 
tographer  m  the  Pacific.  should  the  flag  be  waved  too  of  that  mostly  oversear  L  re- 

Rosenthal  is  a  quiet  and  un-  much  by  the  breeze.  The  re-  turned  t^ the  AP  staff  and  was 

eS>“eHe"ncer  to  the  Pa^flc  ^s  Poof  pho- 

work-a-day’  description  of  the  Helsaid  he  was  always  nerv-  ^“^rapher.  Joe  is  33  and  single, 
events  which  led  up  to  his  great  ous  when  covering  a  big  as- 

photos  on  Iwo  Jima.  He  had  signment.  It  was  not  a  fear  nosenthal 


Rosenthal  Describes 
His  Technique  on  Iwo 


By  Jack  Price 


Plaque  for  Rosenthal 


covered  the  Peleliu.  Angpur.  caused  by  the  dangers  around  ^  plaque  in  rqcog- 

Guam  and  other  engagements,  him  but  rather  the  doubts  that  nition  of  Joe  Rosenthal’s  fa- 
but  says  the  Iwo  Jima  assign-  crop  up  in  any  seasoned  photog-  mous  picture  of  the  flag-raising 
ment  presented  some  of  the  rapher’s  mind  about  the  appar-  will  be  presented 

greatest  operational  difficulties,  atus  being  in  good  working  Associated  Press  photog- 

because  of  natural  conditions,  order.  He  explained  that  when  rapher  at  the  first  annual  com- 
However.  Joe  told  us,  “the  flag  shooting  with  film  packs  he  munion  breakfast  of  the  Catholic 
raising  photo  was  not  difficult  would  be  handicapped  when  Institute  of  the  Press  April  8 
to  make.’’  working  rapidly  with  the  focal  m  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 

Rbsenthal  missed  the  original  plane  shutter  because  it  would  York, 
flag-raising  because  he  was  In  be  necessary  either  to  cap  his 

an  assault  boat.  But  ha  learned  lens  when  resetting  the  shutter  Philadelohia  Awards 

^  If;  ANNUAL  press  photographers’ 

hurrlfn  Mf  if awards  issued  by  the  Pen  and 

hurried  to  Mt.  Suribachi.  Jle  to  use  the  front  shutter,  which  p^neil  Club  of  Philadelnhia 

wS'. 

fo  ha.  and  “  ExposuT.s  j  LaBrum.  president.  Evening 

ifiT-wov  Rosenthal  first  saw  his  photos  Bulletin  photographers  won  two 

WattL  froJfThifh  to  they  Were  sent  of  three  first  prizes, 

location  ^om  which  to  to  Guam  for  processing  and  dis-  In  the  feature  section.  New- 

Aii  uvar  m  to  daconoa  tribution,  although  he  received  ton  Hartman  captured  the  main 

By  building  a  small  platform  a  wire  from  Murray  Befeler.  award.  Frank  P.  Montone  get 
with  sandbags  which  he  took  Pool  coordinator  at  Guam,  in-  first  prize  in  the  sports  division 
from  a  Jap  machine  emplace-  forming  him  that  his  picture  and  first  prize  in  the  news  sec- 
ment  and  bolstering  his  eleva-  was  great.  Rosenthal  thought  tion  went  to  A1  Stopes  of  the 
tion  with  rocks,  he  managed  to  he  was  referring  to  the  Inquirer. 

get  the  right  angle.  ’The  Marines  shot  showing  the  cheering  Ma-  William  J.  Connor,  Bulletin, 

arrived  with  the  new  flag  and  rines.  got  second  feature  prize,  with 

proceeded  to  make  the  change.  In  all  the  time  Rosenthal  was  Meyer  Pearlman  of  the  Record 

The  actual  raising  of  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima.  he  made  fi.*)  ex-  taking  honorable  mention.  Jack 
from  the  time  It  was  tied  to  the  posures.  about  35  of  them  being  Snyder,  Record,  took  second 
mast  took  only  15  seconds.  serviced.  On  the  first  day  of  news  prize,  while  the  Inquirer's 
’The  event  moved  so  rapidly  the  invasion  he  made  about  two  James  McAllister  carried  off 
Rosenthal  could  not  duplicate  dozen  pictures,  including  a  spe-  second  sports  prize.  John  Cul- 
any  exposure.  He  made  his  cial  feature  showing  the  work  ross  of  the  Inquirer,  won  hon- 
first  snap  as  the  flag  was  being  of  a  Beach  Master.  Almost  orable  mentions  in  news  and 
raised.  ’This  was  the  one  that  every  day  he  was  required  to  sports. 

has  now  become  so  famous.  He  perform  an  operation  on  his  Nearly  60  entries  were  re¬ 

made  his  second  exposure  when  camera  to  remove  the  sand  and  ceived  First  prize  awards  were 
the  mast  was  fully  erected  and  grit  from  the  apparatus.  The  War  Bonds,  second  prizes  a 
a  third  showing  some  Marines  bed  of  his  camera  often  stuck  year’s  paid-up  membership, 
cheering.  ’The  first  two  expos-  - — -  - 

ures  were  taken  on  the  last  two  <  \  WHY  FAMOUS  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 

camera.  ?be*  third  was  taken  I  A  HELPS  THIS  JAMESTOWN  MARKET 


Prices  Stabilized 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  equipment 

manufacturers  must  keep  their 
prices  at  March,  1942  levels,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administratk* 
has  reminded  the  industry. 
Manufacturers  had  requested  i 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  price  adjustments. 

According  to  advice  from  t 
paper  manufacturer,  the  WPB 
has  issued  orders  that  the  second 
quarter  allotments  for  pap^ 
must  be  reduced.  The  reduction 
will  be  close  to  about  25%  of 
the  quota  obtained  in  the  first 
quarter.  The  prevailing  beliei 
is  that  the  paper  situation  is 
acute  and  no  relief  is  in  siglit. 

Sundry  Shots 

SGT.  MILTON  MARDER,  for 

merly  with  Wide  World  photoc 
and  now  a  cameraman  srith 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  is  iMek 
with  his  outfit  after  being  hoi- 
pitalized  several  months. 

Ernie  King,  AP  photographer, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
on  leave,  after  spending  II 
months  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
King  spent  some  time  in  Aia- 
tralia,*and  then  saw  service  ia 
the  campaigns  in  New  Guinee 
and  the  Philippines,  as  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  still  pool. 

■ 

News  in  German 

All  foreign  broadcasts  of  the 
owl’s  overseas  branch  now 
carry  one  -  and  -  a  -  half  -  minute 
news  bulletins  in  German,  to 
counteract  enemy  jamming  of 
programs  beamed  to  Germany. 


ures  were  taken  on  the  last  two  <  ’X 
films  (Superpan  Press)  in  his ! 
camera.  The  third  was  taken  I  1*% 
on  a  new  pack.  He  said  he  had 
time  to  change  packs  between  j 
those  pictures  but  would  not  i  il 
have  had  time  to  make  any 
change  between  the  first  and  |  Vr  > 
second  pictures.  ’The  event  was 
not  staged  for  his  benefit. 

Rosenthal  operates  in  a  man- 
ner  which  some  older  camera- 
men  may  consider  unorthodox. 
Although  he  used  the  regular 
4x5  Speed  Graphic,  he  did  not  rsj 
shoot  with  the  focal  plane  shut-  -Vj 
ter  or  operate  the  between-the-  Be 
lens  shutter  with  a  cable  re- 
lease.  Joe  said  he  never  relies 
upon  the  cable  release  when  an 
important  shot  is  to  be  made.  ^ 
He  uses  his  finger  to  release  the  |  i 
lever.  The  pictures  taken  on  ;  ^ 
Mt.  Suribachi  were  made  at , 


Inquiries  Direct  to 
National 

Advertising  Dept. 


JAIMESrOWN 


NO. 


Jamestown,  New  York,  is  on  beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua, 
renowned  for  muskellunge.  large  and  small  mouth  bass, 
bullheads,  calico  bass,  which  are  propagated  in  the  State 
fish  hatchery  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  season  will  be  Chautauqua 
Institution's  greatest,  as  it  plays  host  to  over  48,000  visitors 
...  in  its  72nd  year.  Visitors  who  shop  exclusively  In 
Jamestown. 

Thus,  to  Jamestown's  normal  City  Zone  popu- 
V  lation  of  51.336  (and  the  industrial  payroll  of 

\  $30,000,000)  add 

Chautauqua’s  sum- 
mer  visitors. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  thins  to  do  li  to  wieely  msk* 
a  limited  two-State  appropriatioe 
oover — and  cover  THOROUOHL7 
—  46%  of  a  wealthy  market. 
Greensboro'*  ABC  City  Zone  and 
widespread  Retail  Trade  area  place 
it  a*  the  No.  2  rating. 

There  are  14.698  dwelling  unite  in 
Greensboro  .  .  .  30.842  in  Gif¬ 
ford  County.  An  amazing  ratio. 
Industries  are  large — and  perma¬ 
nent.  Wage  earners  in  trade  area, 
112,000.  They  are  home-owning 
people.  These  two  popular  news¬ 
papers  have  long  dominated  their 
590.174  Tra<Ie  Area. 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
Sational  Rcpfcsentativts 


Journal 


RECORD 


(IKEENSBORO  DAILY  NEW.< 

uOfNINa  Sl/NOar 

THE  GREENSBORO  RE(’OKi> 
iriNiNO  itcin  suND*r 

JANN  A  KELLEY.  INC. 

Natisnsi  RefmnUslivtt 


>  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  March  3L 


and  MONEY  too! 


Your  BLOOD 


31  loffo  cMIm,  iMit  wooKi' 
oo«  con  coo^btflo  In 


THIS  APPEAL  PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLMER  ORAFLEX  CORPORATION,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
PEACETIME  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ORAFLEX  AND  SPEED  GRAPHIC  PRIZE-WINNINO  CAMERAS 


■  BITOR  B  PUBLISHER  Marcb  31.  IMS 
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*The  Hearst  Papers 

believe  with  Thomas  Tefferson 
that  the  least  governed  country 
is  the  best  governed  country  ” 

The  Hears 


This  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

It  is  a  great  historical  truth. 

The  over-governed  countries 
are  countries  where  all  individu¬ 
als  and  all  business  are  regi¬ 
mented  by  bureaucratic  ukases. 

Jefferson  believed  the  fewest 
laws  consonant  with  public 
order  and  a  fair  deal  for  all 
would  build  this  country  to  the 
mightiest  position  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

His  vision  was  prophetic,  for 
while  America  was  the  **least- 


governed”  (that  is,  the  least 
regulated)  country  our  busi¬ 
ness  developed  tremendously 
and  all  our  people  rose  to  a  level 
of  well-being  never  before  at¬ 
tained  in  human  history. 

Today  the  Hearst  newspapers 
continue  to  stand  for  the  wid¬ 
est  expansion  of  business  along 
competitive,  free  enterprise 
lines.  They  know  that  our  very 
way  of  life  depends  on  this 
freedom. 

And  that  represents  still  one 
more  reason  why  the  Hearst 
newspapers  are  good  newspa¬ 
pers  for  our  readers  and  good 
newspapers  for  our  advertisers. 


EWSPAPERS 


ITU  PROPAGANDA 

THE  EXECUTIVE  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  charges 
that  the  publishers  and  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  ANPA  are  “con¬ 
ducting  a  propaganda  campaign  to  attain 
three  objectives:  to  prevent  contracts  with 
ITU  locals  from  having  therein  any  defi¬ 
nite  commitments  to  the  operation  and 
enforcement  of  ITU  laws;  to  encourage 
publishers  to  force  local  unions  to  violate 
the  ITU  law  which  provides  local  unions 
shall  secure  approval  of  contracts  before 
signing;  to  destroy  union  protection  for 
members  and  eliminate  union  conditions 
by  forcing  local  unions  to  arbitrate  ITU 
laws.” 

Then  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a 
recent  Bulletin,  cites  22  union  shop  con¬ 
ditions  provided  in  the  ITU  laws,  followed 
by  the  statement;  “The  publishers  would 
have  you  believe  that  the  ITU  desires  to 
have  unreasonable  power  over  local  unions. 
There  is  no  such  power.” 

Speaking  of  propaganda — that’s  a  pretty 
good  example. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  ITU  knows  that  only  the 
first  of  the  three  charges  made  above  has 
any  semblance  of  truth  to  it.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  against  any  blanket  inclusion 
of  union  rules  in  local  contracts,  and 
rightly  so.  There  has  been  no  statement 
or  implication  that  the  publishers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  union  shop.  And  no 
one  has  stated  that  the  ITU  does  not  have 
the  right  to  okay  local  contracts.  The 
joker  now  is  what  the  Executive  Council 
wants  to  include  in  those  contracts. 

As  for  the  22  provisions  cited  as  covered 
by  union  rules,  there  is  no  mention  there 
of  "Article  5,  Section  U”  which  is  what 
the  fight  is  all  about.  Oh,  yes!  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Executive  Committee  says  that 
“the  publishers  would  have  you  believe 
we  want  them  to  sign  a  ‘blank  check’ 
agreement  to  abide  by  laws  they  know 
nothing  about.  We  want  to  attach  to  all 
contracts  a  copy  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  ITU  so  they  will  know  exactly  what 
laws  they  are  accepting  as  a  basis  of  union 
shop  operation.”  As  if  the  publishers 
didn’t  know  what  they  are  objecting  to. 

Then  the  Council  goes  on  to  say  that 
“one  of  the  complaints  of  the  publishers’ 
representatives  is  that  Article  5,  Section  II, 
would  be  applied  to  set  aside  obligations 
to  arbitrate  differences  arising  as  to  in¬ 
terpretation  of  contracts  by  joint  standing 
committees.  The  Executive  Council  has 
ruled  that  Article  5,  Section  II,  applies  to 
joint  standing  committees  only  in  case  of 
an  attempt  to  arbitrate  a  non-arbitrable 
point.”  That  is  about  as  nice  a  piece  of 
double  talk  as  we  have  ever  read.  There 
isn’t  one  in  ten  ITU  members  who  knows 
the  content  of  Article  5.  Section  II,  so  the 
statement  sounds  good  and  means  nothing. 

What  are  the  publishers  excited  about 
and  why  are  they  refusing  to  give  blanket 
recognition  to  ITU  rules?  Because  the 
disputed  Article  5,  Section  II,  says:  “When 
any  arbitration  procedure  to  which  a  local 
union  is  committed  reaches  a  deadlock 
where  further  action  cannot  result  in  a 
conclusion  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
local  union  may  request  the  Executive 


For  (»od  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world;  hut  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  he  saved. — St.  John,  III; 
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Council  to  release  it  from  further  obliga¬ 
tions  under  such  arbitration  procedure 
or  agreement.  The  Executive  Council 
shall  have  authority  to  decide  that  issue 
and  may  so  release  a  local  union.” 

Under  that  clause,  is  an  arbitration 
agreement  worth  anything?  Definitely  not. 
It  isn’t  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
And  in  view  of  this  later  resolution  by 
the  Executive  Council  it  is  worth  less: 
“The  ITU,  through  its  Executive  Council, 
reserves  the  right  to  declare  non-arbitrable 
any  proposal  which,  in  its  judgment,  is 
violative  of  basic  policies  or  which  may 
bring  about  conflict  if  granted  by  an  arbi¬ 
trator.” 

That  is  the  “blank  check”  that  the  ITU 
Executive  Council  tries  to  laugh  off.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  rule  that  leaves  it  up  to  the 
union  as  to  what  will  be  arbitrated  and 
for  how  long.  As  one  publisher  has  stated, 
the  “infinite  wisdom”  of  the  ITU  officers 
is  controlling. 

Another  interpretative  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  resolution  bearing  on  the  general  laws 
says  that  “ITU  laws  in  effect  on  Jan.  1  of 
each  year  shall  be  effective  on  that  date.” 
In  effect,  the  union  may  legislate  each  year 
as  it  chooses  without  the  employers  having 
any  vote  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
union  to  include  automatically  these  laws 
in  union  contracts. 

Publishers  need  not  reflect  long  on  this 
union  demand  to  realize  the  confusion 
such  a  “blank  check”  in  the  hands  of  a 
power-hungry  union  group  would  create 
in  contract  negotiations  throughout  the 
industry.  Already  contract  negotiations  are 
deadlocked  in  20  cities.  In  at  least  12  of 
them  the  national  union  has  usurped  the 
bargaining  rights  of  local  union  officials 
and  has  directed  to  employers  statements 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  which 
they  insist  must  be  observed. 

The  propaganda  is  from  the  ITU,  not  the 
publishers,  and  a  rather  flimsy  brand  at 
that. 

THE  PULPWOOD  STORY 

ALL  TOO  quietly,  up  to  now,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  have  been  digging  into 
their  own  pockets  to  the  extent  of  about 
$200,000  to  get  men  into  the  woods  to  cut 
pulpwood.  This  campaign,  begun  in  July, 
1943,  by  the  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Walter  M.  Dear,  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  advantageous 


not  alone  for  newsprint  users  but  to  aB 
paper  consuming  industries. 

This  week,  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  ANPA,  took  steps  to  let  th* 
magazine,  book  and  commercial  printli| 
fields  know  what  the  newspaper  publish^ 
have  been  doing  for  them.  He  called  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  trade  representatives  and 
gave  them  the  entire  “presentation."  Al¬ 
ready  some  good  results  have  folloisi4 
insofar  as  trade  publications  have  gisit 
publicity  to  the  unselfishness  of  the  ANPA 

Mr.  Williams  also  emphasized  the  BIG 
point  of  his  publicity  release: 

Before  the  Pulpwood  Committee’s  paid- 
space  campaign  opened  up  in  the  weeklict 
and  small  dailies,  domestic  pulpwood  pro¬ 
duction  was  roundly  13,000,000  cords.  Lag 
year,  with  the  campaign  struggling  against 
the  full  impact  of  manpower  shortagei 
production  zoomed  to  15,000,000  cords. 

Put  that  advertising  success  story  in 
your  kit,  and  sell  The  Newspaper! 

W.  L.  WHITE'S  BOOK 

THE  CONTROVERSY  over  William  L 
White’s  “Report  on  the  Russians”  ij 
healthy.  Some  of  the  things  being  said 
are  not  healthy. 

It  has  been  written  that  White  has 
“harmed  America.”  Since  when  is  thr 
free  and  frank  expression  of  a  private 
individual’s  observations  and  conclusions 
“harmful  to  America?”  America  has 
grown  and  thrived  on  such  a  diet. 

God  forbid  that  the  time  ever  come 
when  an  American  newspaper  man,  having 
visited  a  foreign  country,  can’t  write  fully 
and  freely  of  what  he  saw — or  what  he 
thought  he  saw — because  he  will  "harm 
America.”  That  a  foreign  country  mani¬ 
fests  a  certain  touchiness  about  things 
written  of  it  doesn’t  indicate  the  need  for 
a  change  in  a  basic  principle  of  American 
democracy. 

Were  White’s  observations  accurate  or 
inaccurate?  Were  his  conclusions  justifiad 
or  not  justified?  Is  his  book  a  contribution 
to  truth  and  public  knowledge,  or  is  it  not? 
Those  are  the  questions  which  should 
concern  a  book  reviewer  writing  for  an 
American  newspaper.  Not  “how  will  an¬ 
other  country  react”  to  the  book. 

It  has  been  said  that  White  has  “be¬ 
trayed  the  hospitality  of  the  Russians." 
Since  when  does  the  invitation  to  cover 
any  kind  of  function  or  institution  obli¬ 
gate  a  reporter  to  write  favorably  of  it? 

And  finally,  there  is  this  business  about 
“supplying  propaganda  for  the  Axis.” 

So  what?  Are  we  to  place  a  restriction 
on  a  free  press  in  America  because  Dr 
Goebbels  may  make  use  of  what  we  say? 
And  anyway,  what  did  William  L.  White 
say  in  his  book,  or  what  could  anybody 
say  in  any  book  about  Russia,  that  couk 
even  approach  in  the  violence  of  its  abuse 
the  things  that  Goebbels  has  made  up 
about  Russia? 

White’s  book  may  be  the  “worst  of  IMS." 
as  one  critic  has  said.  Or  it  may  be  the 
best.  There  are  many  arguing  thought¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  both  for  and 
against  it. 

But  whatever  the  conclusion,  let’s  not 
forget  Americanism  in  an  argument  ovef 
a  “Report  on  the  Russians.” 
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Review,  has  joined  U.P.  at  San 
Francisco.  Lowery  had  been  with 
U.P.  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific  and  earlier  had  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Gazette. 

John  F.  Sweeney,  general 
manager  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
in  Leader-Post,  has  resigned,  and 
Percy  B.  Keffer,  takes  over  Mr. 
tate  Easter  Sun-  Sweeney's  duties  on  May  1.  Mr. 
day.  At  the  age  Keffer  served  for  many  years 
of  17  he  was  the  Leader-Post,  the  Regina 
first  employed  star,  and  more  recently  on  the 
as  a  collector  Winnipeg  ( Man. )  Free  Press. 

Aycock  Brown,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Beaufort 
within  two  hoc  o,.- 

weeks 


personal 

mention 


HAUNCEY  F.  stout,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plainfield  ( N.  J. ) 
oarier-lVeius,  marks  his  50th 
anniversary 
■  ^  1  the  Fourth  Es- 


applied 

for  the  title  of 

^  I  ■  circulation  man-  ^  g 

s..«. 

ing  the  position  soon  after 
six  years,  then  joining  with  Wil- 
uam  St.  John,  the  Press  editor,  ( 

to  found  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  neer  Press, 

Times  and  serve  as  its  business  ^ooial  co 
manager.  Retiring  to  Plainfield  Gov.  Thye 
four  years  later,  he  became  cir-  conference 
dilation  manager  of  the  Cou-  cnembers  ii 
rier-News  for  21  years  and  in  0*"^  strike. 

1926  business  manager.  When 
the  newspaper  became  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Gannett  group  in  In  The] 

1921,  Mr.  Stout  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher. 

William  J.  Hooten,  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

K.  A.  Engel,  publisher  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 
was  guest  of  honor  recently  of 
the  Little  Rock  Chamber  of 
Commerce  manufacturing  com¬ 
mittee  and  technical  education 
committee,  honoring  his  recent 
appointment  by  Gov.  Laney  as 
a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Re¬ 
sources  and  Development  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mark  E.  Patterson,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  has  been  elected 
second  vice-president  of  the 
Utah  Manufacturers’  Assn. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
Telegram,  has  been  reelected  a  the  Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Moil, 
director  of  Silver  King  Coalition 
Mines  Co. 

Louis  Spilman,  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  as  a  delegate  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot  and  former  president  of 
the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan,  will  leave  early  in 
April  to  spend  three  weeks  in 
the  British  Isles,  visting  airfields 
and  hospitals  in  England.  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales.  He  expects  to 
write  his  impressions  and  local 
color  stories  on  Michigan  men 
and  women  in  service. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C. )  .Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Mail,  was  inducted  into 
the  University  of  Georgia  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in 
Athens.  Leland  Chase,  editor  of 
Mtarian.  and  Dr.  John  Drewery, 

Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  took  part. 

James  F.  Lowery,  who  has 
hwn  serving  as  co-publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Hayward  (Cal.) 
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newspaper  work  since  World 
War  I  and  with  the  Post  since 
1929. 

A.  Harold  Noon,  a  former 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  a  onetime 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher, 
is  opening  a  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  under  the  name 
A.  Harold  Noon  and  Associates. 


W.  PARKMAN  RANKIN,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News, 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  director 
a 

the  principles  of  ^ 

advertising  at 

Albany  Business 

College  for  10 

weeks.  Rankin  * 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Marquis  Childs  returned,  this 
week,  from  a  spectacularly 
successful  reporting  trip  in 
Europe,  where  he  wrote  from 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Bel¬ 
grade,  Athens,  Cologne,  ami 
from  the  fighting  fronts  in 
Italy,  France  and  Germany. 
The  trip  renewed  his  out¬ 
standing  reputation  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  as  an  analyst  of 
international  affairs.  His 
columns, — especially  the  ones 
on  the  release  of  the  Gestapo 
prisoners  at  Cologne — ,  were 
among  the  top  jobs  of  war 
reporting. 

He  is  now  back  on  his  Wash¬ 
ington  dateline.  Where  terri¬ 
tory  is  open,  we  would  like 
to  recommend  his  column  for 
vour  Washington  coverage— 
a  coverage  that  ranks  at  the 
top  for  fairness,  reliability 
and  ability  to  analyze  the 
news. 

For  terms  and  samples  please 
write  to 


Ronkin 


Editors  are  turning  to  the  2 -column 
humor  panel,  CRACKUPS,  because... 


.  .  .  because,  six  nationally  famous 
artists  contribute  ONE-CARTOON- 
A-WEEK  instead  of  one  artist  do¬ 
ing  six-o-week. 

.  .  .  because,. artists  Day,  Richter, 
Partch,  Corka,  Roir  and  Nofxiger 
are  an  unbeatable  team!! 

Write  or  Wire  lor  Proofs  and  Terms 
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tank  corps  to  inactive  duty  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  disabilities,  has 
Joined  the  editorial  staflf  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une.  While  in  service  he  had 
been  a  second  lieutenant.  Also 
Joining  the  Tribune  staff  is  Cpl. 
James  P.  Rose,  who  after  three 
years’  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  the  past  year  a 
half  in  the  South  Pacific,  has 
also  received  his  medical  dis¬ 
charge.  Rose  will  be  assistant 
wire  editor. 

Albebt  W.  Bates,  assistant 
public  relations  director  on  leave 
from  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
former  executive  secretaiy  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  AAF  Evaluation 
Board  as  a  civilian  member  and 
will  leave  early  in  April  for 
Manila.  Bates  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  SDX  headquarters  com¬ 
mittee  for  two  years. 

Abe  Gbeenbebg,  night  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Newt,  is 
Joining  Paramount  studios  on 
the  coast  after  Apr.  15  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

GEomtEY  Pabsons,  Jh.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  Eur<^>ean  Edition  In 
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With  vhMh  hB««  bMB  aaftwl:  Tht  Joar 
••lut,  tihlishsd  March  ^  18S4;  NatM- 

ggThaw.  MarcL  ia»2;  iWth 

MarA  1.  MMrUiiar  *  PM>luhcr, 
«a«6ar  7,  ISOl ;  Adrartiauic.  F>ebrii«ry 
K  192S.  Tklea  PManted  and  Keeiatcicd. 

Coatcnti  aopTriahted  1945. _ 
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G—trml  Publication  Ofictt: 
SerenteeaU  noor.  Tiatcs  Tower 
43d  St.  h  Bfoadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Ttltfkontf. 

BRyant  9-3052,  3054,  3058  k  3056 

a  WBwteana  foa  uakmmm  or  M»wirAr»»« 
koacBT  U.  Baown,  Editor;  Jbbomb  U. 
WauDB,  Managing  Editor;  Saxvak 
SovNsa,  Nrmt  Editor;  Dwioht  Bshtbl, 
Maay  EuiaasTB  » -»«»»»  Haim  m. 
SraoMTON,  Bbitt  Fbbzh.,  Ftoturn; 
JacB  Pu^  T.  S.  iKviM,  W.  LnriHoaTOM 
LaaBiB,  FXaMB  E.  FBBLBaM.  Contribut- 
ing  Editors;  Viaaiwia  Baown,  Librarian. 
taMBa  WaiSBT  Bbowb,  Ja.,  Pubtitker; 
CaaBLia  T.  SruaBT,  Ctnoral  Managtr 
and  Adoortiting  Dtrtetor;  JotiaB  B. 
Kbsmbit  Marketing  and  Rtttarck  Mon- 
agrr;  CaoBOS  H.  SraaTB,  Circulation 
Managtr;  PaaHB  McCaBB,  Clattifitd  and 

Placement  Managtr. _ 

IVatkington  4,  D.  C.,  Bureau,  Jausa  J. 
BtmBB,  1383  National  Pratt  Bldg.,  Tele- 

phone.  Republic  1980. _ 

Ckieaga  1,  Bureau,  810  London  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Avt..  Tat.,  State  4898;  Gboibb 
A.  BaaaDBiiBUM,  Editor;  Habby  K. 
Blacb,  Adoortiting  Repreteutative. 
Pkiladtlpkia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trutt  Bldg.,  1S<*  and  Market  Stt^  Pkila. 
8,  Pa.,  TeL  RITenkouac  4583;  CBaMaa 

W.  Dubb,  Corretpoudeut. _ 

Paeide  Caatt  Corretpoudeut:  Habby  Nbi.- 
BOB,  3402  RutttU  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Telephone  TtuMuwaU  9M8;  Dobaab  B. 
Taymb,  1410  Norton  Ave.,  ri. «««.,. 

Telephone,  Citme  28S88. _ 

Pacifk  Caaet  Admartitiug  Repreteutatiaa: 
Dohcab  a.  Scott,  MiUt  Building,  San 
Pranciioe  4;  Tal»hone,  Setter  1393; 
and  408  Ptrtking  Sguare  Building,  Lea 
Aafclca  13;  TeleehMe,  Michlgw  0931. 
London  Ofict:  VBaa  Cbabmab.  Mato- 
ager,  “Downalons,”  Baraet  Gate  Lane, 

Arkler,  Herta,  _ 

S«aacBjrnM>  RarBa:  By  bmII  payable^ 
adtaMe:  United  Stataa  and  letaad  Pea- 
anaMoa,  M  per  jrear;  Canada,  $4.30; 
Pareigii,  $3,  inehtdiuf  year  Weak  auaeber. 
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Paris,  was  the  first  civilian 
speaker  in  a  series  of  fortnight¬ 
ly  lectures  on  current  problems 
being  given  to  Army  personnel 
in  Paris.  Recent  addition  to 
his  staff  is  Sarah  Lamport,  of 
New  York  and  of  the  OWI  in 
London.  Formerly  she  handled 
promotion  and  research  for  the 
Foreign  Policy  Assn,  and  the 
Council  for  Democracy, 

Ned  Russell  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  London  bureau, 
who  has  not  been  home  since 
1939  when  he  went  overseas  for 
U.P.,  will  return  on  leave  in 
April. 

Rachel  McDowell,  religious 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Timet,  will  assist  Florence  M. 
Smith,  newly  chosen  state  his¬ 
torian  of  the  New  Jersey 
Women’s  Press  Club,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
club. 

J.  Robert  Breen,  an  executive 
of  the  news  department  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  has  resigned 
to  form  his  own  organization  for 
promotion  and  publicity.  Mr. 
Breen  has  been  associate  with 
the  Fairchild  papers  31  years. 
For  eight  years  prior  to  last 
May  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Newt  Record,  New 
York  City.  Most  recently  he  has 
been  on  tte  organization’s  Wash* 
ington  news  ^ff. 

Albert  S.  Keshen,  former  New 
Jersey  newspaper  man,  who  was 
recently  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army  after  two  years 
of  overseas  service,  has  Joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Daily  News 
Record. 

Marjorie  Hoagland  has  re¬ 
signed  as  writer  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Assn,  public  information  center 
to  Join  Selvage  &  Lee,  public 
relations.  New  York  City.  She 
formerly  was  on  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  prior 
to  that  a  U.P.  reporter  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Indianapolis. 

James  R.  Doran,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Newt,  is  Joining  the  Chicago  Sun 
foreign  desk,  effective  Apr.  2. 

For  “outstanding  service  to 
and  in  the  community,  personal 
character  and  ability,”  Arthur 
L  Goldberg  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News  editorial  staff, 
was  chosen  for  the  1944  Gold 
Key  award  of  the  Buffalo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  first 
newspaper  man  so  honored.  He 
has  beer  on  the  News  staff  for  16 
years,  writing  and  interpreting 
news  developments,  and  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  Editorial  Writers  Society. 

Alexander  Griffin,  ex-Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  now  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  has  been  detailed  by 
station  WIP  in  Philadelphia  to 
cover  the  San  Francisco  peace 
conference  parleys,  where  he 
will  broadcast  nightly  on  the 
Mutual  chain.  Charles  O’Mal¬ 
ley  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  has  left  the  armed  forces 
to  Join  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Record. 

John  Kierans,  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  man  long 
with  the  North  American,  re¬ 
cently  out  of  retirement  to  work 


in  the  Sunday  department  of  the 
Inquirer,  fell  and  fractured  his 
left  hip.  He  is  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital. 

Henry  T.  Craven,  Philadelphia 
newspaper  art  and  music  critic, 
is  bringing  out  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  for  La  Scala  Opera  League, 
the  Opera  Newt-Review. 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
Pacific  as  a  war  correspondent, 
Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  presented  with  the  Senate 
Award  of  Northeast  High  School 
for  his  "distinct  contribution  to 
the  student  life  and  welfare.” 
Morris  Litman,  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor  while  O’Keefe  is  overseas, 
was  honor  guest  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Inquirer  city  staff 
and  former  associates  on  the  old 
Evening  Ledger,  where  Litman 
served  for  years  as  city  editor. 

Vincent  X.  Flaherty,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  several  weeks  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  theater  on  a  special 
assignment  from  Gen.  H.  H.  Ar¬ 
nold,  chief  of  the  AAF. 

Paul  Harmon,  copy  reader  on 
the  Wathington  Times-Herald, 
has  been  named  a  make-up  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  William  Hag¬ 
gard.  Harmon  was  formerly  a 
sports  editor  of  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register  and  later  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Richmond  Timet- 
Dispatch. 

Robert  J.  Lewis,  member  of 
the  Wathington  Star  editorial 
staff,  has  released  his  article 
“The  Silent  War  on  Radio  Spies,” 
which  appeared  in  Liberty  Jan. 
13,  for  distribution  to  the  press 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  at 
the  request  of  OWI. 

Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  Emergency  Truck 
Tire  Board. 

Maj.  Amico  j.  Barone,  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  Army  in¬ 
active  list,  former  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 


Union,  has  become  public  rtl|. 
tions  director  of  the  uiitoo 
Bradley  Co.  in  that  city.  Bn 
W.  Dykstra,  Union  businesi  re 
porter,  was  defeated  by  W.  Lm 
Costigan,  incumbent,  for  elcc 
tion  by  the  city  council  to  tht 
board  of  public  works.  Ru 
Alice  S.  Ross,  homemaker's  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Union,  wu 
elected  a  member  of  the  .'u‘K.)o| 
committee  from  Ward  8  in  a  dtj 
council  election  to  fill  a  vacanq. 

John  Murphy,  former  re 
porter  on  the  Northanptoi 
( Mass. )  Hampshire  Gazette  hu 
joined  the  Springfield  (Mais.i 
News,  covering  the  federal  beat 

George  Springer,  sports  writer 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Se 
publican,  has  resigned  to  be 
come  sports  editor  of  the  Clarke 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent. 

James  Doss  of  the  AP  in  la- 
dianapolis,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Alee 
h  o  1  i  c  Beverage  Commlssioo. 
Doss  formerly  was  city  editor  ol 
the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Joe  Jarvis  of  the  fndianapoKi 
Times,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  News.  Bob  Stiaiia- 
HAN,  who  has  been  dividing  lili 
time  between  U.P.  and  the  Tinxi 
sport  desk  is  now  full-time  ae 
sistant  to  Edlie  Ash,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  having  severed  his  connae 
tions  with  U.P.  A.  P.  Fimir  o( 
the  Times  copy  desk  is  goini 
to  the  Chicago  Sun  copy  deik. 
and  Bill  Newman  also  of  the 
copy  desk,  is  now  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Georgia  Clark,  Indianapoiii 
Times  rewrite,  has  transferr^  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal.  Betty  Sherhitt,  for 
merly  of  the  Indianapolis  Nevi. 
is  doing  the  Service  column  (or 
the  Times. 

Jessie  Levy,  formerly  on  the 
South  Bend  ( Ind. »  Tribune 
staff,  is  acting  judge  in  the 
juvenile  court  in  Indianapolis. 
Miss  Levy  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  national  chairman  of  the 
criminal  law  and  criminoloc 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


“Hair  Grows  Thicker  When  Singed” 

The  theory  supposes  that  the  hair  is  hollow  and 
that  singeing  seals  the  ends  and  keeps  the  hair 
sap  from  oozing  out,  thereby  encouraging  its 
growth.  Hair,  however,  is  not  hollow;  nothing 
ever  oozes  from  it;  and  singeing  is  of  no  value 
whatever;  So  say  the  doctors. 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

This  misconception  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To  eat, 
they  need  only  be  heated  to  suit  individual  taste. 


“Goldenrod  Causes  Hay  Fever” 
Pollens  from  weeds,  grasses,  and  flowers  do 
cause  hay  fever.  But  not  goldenrod.  For  the 
pollen  from  this  plant  is  not  wind-home.  Only 
wind-home  pollens  cause  hay  fever.  Roses,  also 
insect-pollinated,  are  also  falsely  accused  of 
causing  “June”  hay  fever,  or  Rose  Cold. 


‘Food  in  Dented,  Rusty  Cans  is  Unwholesome’ 

Untrue!  The'canning  process  destroys  spoilage 
organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and 
protects  the  contents  from  contamination.  As  long 
as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  the  appearance 
of  the  container  has  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


TO  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  there  is  a  vital  interest  in  publishing  correct  information 
about  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  For  every  newspaper  feels  a  responsibility  to  its  readers  and  the 
local  food  outlets.  American  Can  Company  also  has  an  interest  here,  too,  for  we  are  the  largest 
single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products.  We  would  like  correct  information  about  canned 
foods  to  reach  your  subscribers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 
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committee.  National  Aisn.  of 
Women  Lawyers. 

Harold  Walsh,  financial  editor 
of  the  Lot  Angeles  Times,  who 
has  been  criticially  ill  for  more 
than  two  months,  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger  and  will 
return  home  shortly  Mary  Lou 
Geis  of  the  Times  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  is  teaching  Journalism 
for  women  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Ed  Washington,  fish  and  game 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  won  first  prize  at  the 
second  annual  Acapulco,  Mex., 
sailfish  rodeo,  landing  a  9-foot 
10-inch,  sailfish  weighing  106 
pounds.  He  was  awarded  the 
President  Avila  Camacho 
Trophy.  Harry  Crocker,  Ex¬ 
aminer  columnist,  served  as  auc¬ 
tioneer  at  an  Army  Canteen 
sale  of  dolls,  raising  S4.000  for 
wounded  veterans  at  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  General  Hospital.  Van 
Nuys.  Cal.  Al  Santaro.  Ex¬ 
aminer  snorts  editor,  received 
the  Certificate  of  Award  from 
the  Manuscripter's  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  when  his  daily  column 
was  voted  the  most  outstanding 
i”  the  field.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  sports  writer  has  received 
the  award. 

Thomas  E.  Bickmore,  former 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  reporter, 
who  has  been  serving  in  the 
Army,  is  back  at  rewrite  and 
renorting  on  the  Examiner. 
William  Randolph  Fowler,  son 
of  Gene  Fowler,  author  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man.  is  now  a 
rub  reporter  on  the  Examiner. 
E.  H.  Tipton,  onetime  AP  man. 
more  recently  Examiner  re¬ 
write.  has  resigned  to  take  up 
ranching  at  Fallbrook.  Cal. 

Lincoln  Haynes,  formerly 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Son 
Pedro  (Cal.l  News-Pilot,  has 
been  appointed  night  rewrite 
man  for  U  pf  I, os  Anye1e« 
Hazel  Hartzog.  Hollywood  mail 
columnist  for  UP.  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  is  now  in  the  U  P.  Holly¬ 
wood  cable  bureau  preparatory 
to  taking  a  Pacific  assignment. 

Richard  O’Malley  has  been 
tran.sferred  from  AP’s  Denver 
bureau  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  will  work  on  the  cable  desk. 

Margaret  Finnerty.  formerly 
with  the  Alameda  (Cal.l  Times- 
Star,  has  joined  the  U.P.’s  San 
Francisco  bureau  as  a  reporter. 

Miss  CC  Proctor,  staff  writer 
for  the  society  department  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.l  Journal  since 
January,  1943.  has  been  named 
society  editor,  replacing  Mrs 
Louise  Carleton,  recently  re¬ 
signed 

V^th  The  Colors 

DAVID  STERN  III.  publisher  of 

the  Camden  (N.  J.l  Courier- 
Post  and  vice-president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and 
George  Chaplin,  former  citv 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C. ' 
Piedmont  and  a  1940-41  Nieman 
Fellow,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain.  ’They  are  co-officers  in 
charge  of  Midpaci/lcan,  the  Army 


newspaper  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
area. 

S/Sgt.  Raymond  J.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Marine  Corps  combat  cor¬ 
respondent,  former  reporter  for 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  newspapers 
and  for  nearly  10  years  radio 
news  man  for  Station  WATR, 
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Fltspatrick 

Kival 

Waterbury,  was  awarded  a  let¬ 
ter  of  commendation  with  rib¬ 
bon  recently  for  bravery  under 
fire  and  journalistic  ability  in 
speeding  news. 

Second  Lt.  Martin  Kivel,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  News  before  joining  the 
Marines,  has  won  the  Bronze 
Star  medal  for  his  front  line  re¬ 
porting  as  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  during  the  Saipan  and  Tin¬ 
ian  Island  operations.  He  is  now 
on  duty  with  the  Third  Am¬ 
phibious  Corps  as  assistant  PRO. 
His  father  was  the  late  George 
Kivel,  New  York  News  police 
reporter. 

Sgt.  Louis  J.  Stancourt,  45,  a 
reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Times  and  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Journal- American  and 
News  between  the  first  World 
War  and  1935  when  he  started  to 
freelance,  is  returning  home  on 
furlough  after  a  year  of  service 
on  the  Fifth  Army  Front  in 
Italy.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  youngest  first  sergeant 
in  the  AEF  in  the  first  World 
War. 

Maj.  Kenneth  H.  Constant, 
for  19  years  with  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  New  York  City,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel.  He  is  executive  officer  of 
the  War  Department  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits,  Office  of 
the  Fiscal  Director,  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Forces  Headquarters. 

Lt.  Com.  Carl  L.  Estes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Journal  and  News  is  revealed  in 
news  dispatches  as  PRO  assigned 
to  escort  carriers  and  the  writer 
of  AP’s  account  last  week  of 
the  sinking  of  the  USS  Bis¬ 
marck  Sea  off  Iwo  Jima  late  in 
February,  which  he  viewed  from 
another  small  flattop  only  1,000 
yards  away.  Before  going  to 
the  Pacific  he  was  stationed  at 
Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  Naval  Air 
Station,  and  married  Ens.  Mar¬ 
garet  V.  McLeod,  his  assistant. 

Lt.  Ted  Wilcox,  Navy  PRO  in 
the  Pacific,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  home 
on  furlough. 

Maj.  Al  Christ,  formerly  of 
the  AP  bureaus  in  Philadelphia 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
recalled  from  Germany  to  the 
bedside  of  his  wife,  seriously  ill 
in  University  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Lt.  Raymond  P.  Phaneuf,  for¬ 


merly  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  captain  at 
the  Air  Transport  Command. 
India  wing.  He  is  a  PRO  at  New 
Delhi.  India.  Robert  A.  Price, 
News  military  editor,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Marine  Corps  for 
training  as  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent. 

M/Sgt.  Brian  M.  O’Connor, 
formerly  with  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Union,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronz  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  in  France. 

Cpl.  George  A.  Bick,  combat 
correspondent  for  Yank  Down 
Under,  who  lugged  his  portable 
typewriter  through  seven  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Pacific,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  furlough  in  Detroit  after 
three  years  overseas.  At  Aitape, 
Wakde  and  Noemfoer  he  hit  the 
beach  with  the  first  assault 
troops  and  at  Leyte  he  went  in 
with  the  minesweepers  on  D- 
Day  minus  2. 

Pfc.  Donald  H.  Meyer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  ad- 
v'ertising  staff,  has  returned  to 
active  service  after  being 
wounded  by  shapnel  about  eight 
days  after  the  Iwo  Jima  attack 
began. 

JoH.N  Duncan  Miller,  former 
British  newspaper  publisher  un¬ 
til  1939  and  recently  a  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  the  Allied  Land 
Forces,  South-East  Asia  Com¬ 
mand  in  India,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Chicago 
Midwest  regional  office,  British 
Information  Services,  effective 
Apr.  16.  Col.  Miller  will  suc- 
ce^  Graham  Hutton,  who 
opened  the  office  in  1941,  after 
having  been  managing  editor  of 
the  London  Economist.  Mr. 
Hutton  leaves  BIS  for  three 
months’  rest  on  doctor’s  orders 
before  going  home  for  reassign¬ 
ment  to  further  war  service  in 
England.  Col.  Miller  has  been  a 
British  officer  throughout  the 
war,  serving  in  England  until 
1941. 

PvT.  Russel  Kubiak,  former 
reporter  on  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  was  one  of  three 
soldiers  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  American 
soldiers  and  speeding  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Division’s  progress  through 
the  Hardt  mountains  in  the  7th 
U.S.  Army’s  offensive.  Pvt.  Ku¬ 
biak  with  the  other  two  spent 
three  days  and  nights  of  scout- 
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ing  deep  within  German  Ubm^ 
obtaining  vital  information  {» 
the  division  attack  that  folkrwi^ 
Elach  has  been  awarded  a  Sih* 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action. 

Lt.  Robert  E.  Davis,  membn 
of  the  advertising  departana 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  nd 
husband  of  Constance  McQuit 
Davis,  former  Journal  reporte, 
has  been  reported  missinf  ij 
action  over  Hungary  since  FA 
14. 

Sgt.  Joseph  S.  Santlet,  lig. 
mer  Los  Angeles  Examiner  re 
porter,  has  returned  to  the  SUtn 
on  furlough  after  13  months  ia 
the  CBI  theater,  where  he  han¬ 
dled  public  relations  assign¬ 
ments.  Lt.  Maurice  D.  O’Cot- 
NOR,  former  member  of  the 
Examiner  classified  advertising 
department,  who  was  shot  down 
over  Holland  last  September  and 
listed  as  missing,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

Lt.  Perry  W.  Holden,  former 
Hollywood  studio  publicist  and 
son  of  William  Holden,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  been  awarded 
the  DFC  for  heroic  and  skillfnl 
behavior  over  Vienna  after  a 
flak  shell  killed  two  of  his  crew, 
wounded  two  others  and  dan¬ 
gerously  damaged  the  controls. 

Second  Lt,  Wilber  I.  Bamcis, 
former  reporter  for  the  Da 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  hu 
been  missing  in  action  over 
Japan  since  Feb.  14.  A  photo¬ 
navigator  on  a  Superfortress,  he 
was  on  photo-reconnaissance  and 
had  been  overseas  two  months, 
based  on  Saipan. 
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No  Sob  Stories  Here, 
But  the  Funds  Roll  In 


By  Frank  E.  Croft 

FIVE  Toronto  youngsters  en¬ 
tered  the  offices  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  one  day  recently.  In 
giggling  embarrassment  the 
leader  rolled  $8.90  across  Re¬ 
porter  “Baz"  Mason’s  desk  and 
explained  that  it  had  been  raised 
at  a  street  bazaar  for  the  British 
War  Victims’  Fund.  It  brought 
the  total  to  $2,511,661.32. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  British 
War  Victims’  Fund  is  perhaps 
the  largest  day  to  day,  all-season 
newspaper  fund  in  history. 
Since  its  start  Sept.  11,  1940,  with 
$20  from  Alderman  John  Innes, 
his  sister  Annie  and  a  friend, 
contributions  have  averaged 
$2,000  for  every  publishing  day. 

Unorthodox  Methods 

But  this  record  is  of  small  im¬ 
portance  compared  with  other 
characteristics  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  charity  whooper-upper 
would  list  imder  the  heading 
“How  Not  to  Raise  Money  For 
a  Worthy  Cause.’’  For  instance, 
during  the  Fund’s  50  months 
the  Telegram  has  printed  about 
2,000,000  words  on  its  progress 
and  purposes  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  asked  anyone  for  a  dime! 
The  words  “charity,”  “drive,” 
“campaign,”  “cause”  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  “you”  are  as  taboo  as  ob¬ 
scenities.  Every  cent  subscribed 
goes  to  Britain,  care  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London’s  National  Air 
Raid  Distress  Fund,  to  which 
the  B.W.V.F.  is  the  largest  con¬ 
tributor. 

Pictures  of  physical  suffering 
caused  by  raids  on  Britain  are 
never  used,  although  shots  of 
material  wreckage  frequently 
appear.  A  few  days  before 
Christmas,  1941,  it  was  decided 
to  run  a  picture  of  a  British 
child,  for  they  were  to  be  the 
benedciaries  of  a  special  allot¬ 
ment  from  the  Fund  for  Christ¬ 
mas  dteer.  Flipping  through  the 
picture  syndicates’  offerings,  the 
Fund  managers  could  find  noth¬ 
ing  but  pinned,  tear-stained  lit¬ 
tle  faces.  Editor  Charles  O. 
Knowles  and  his  men  said  “nuts.” 

More  pictures  were  called  for 
until  one  of  a  blitzed  youngster 
wearing  a  coc^  little  smile  was 
found.  Donations  the  following 
day  were  a  high  for  that  period. 

When  a  would-be  benefactor 
suggested  a  money-raising  stunt 
which  required  a  sale  of  tickets 
by  Telegram  carrier  boys  the 
idea  was  vetoed  because  it  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the 
Telegram’s  asking  for  help. 

'There  is  a  reason,  arrived  at 
pure^  by  chance,  for  this  unique 
meth^  of  conducting  a  fund. 

Four  years  ago  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  raided  what  the  Air  Min¬ 
istry  called  “an  east  coast  Scot¬ 
tish  town”  Aberdonians  the 
world  over  knew  instinctively 
that  it  was  the  grey  stones  of 
their  native  city  which  were 
being  smashed  to  dust  and  rub¬ 
ble.  Annie  Innes  felt  the  reper¬ 
cussions  in  her  very  soul.  She 
dug  into  her  purse  and  found  a 
dollar.  A  neighbor,  also  an  ex¬ 


patriated  Scot,  added  a  dollar. 
Brother  John  added  ten,  then 
canvassed  friends  at  the  city  hall 
until  he  had  $20.  He  wrote  a 
check  payable  to  “a  fund  to 
British  war  victims”  and 
brought  it  to  the  Telegram. 

With  the  restlessness  of  all 
vicarious  sufferers,  Innes  pleaded 
with  his  friend  Knowles  to  open 
the  Telegram's  columns  to  an 
appeal  for  additional  donations. 
Editor  Knowles,  humane  as  any¬ 
one  and  as  British  as  sausages 
and  mashed,  did  not  exactly 
jump  at  the  suggestion.  He  ex¬ 
plains  ;  “I  felt  there  were  already 
quite  a  few  organizations  of 
proved  integrity,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross,  in  need  of  money;  so 
I  hesitated  to  add  another  appeal 
to  the  public’s  purse.  At  the 
same  time,  a  request  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  blitz  victims 
couldn’t  be  turned  down.” 

This  compromise  between 
judgment  and  private  feelings 
resulted  in  a  brief  boxed  story 
on  page  one  the  following  day. 
It  told,  as  objectively  as  a  report, 
about  the  Innes  family,  their 
friends,  and  the  $20.  It  added 
that  any  further  donations  could 
be  sent  to  the  Telegram.  It  was 
explained  that  the  paper  would 
meet  all  costs  of  handling  the 
money.  The  next  day  $201  was 
received  and  the  fact  was  duly 
reported  in  the  same  amount  of 
space  on  the  same  page  and  in 
the  same  detached  style. 

Knowles  and  the  reporters 
handling  the  Fund  soon  realized 
that  their  policy  of  avoiding 
the  direct  appeal,  accidentally 
adopted,  had  opened  a  rich  lode 
in  the  mysterious  strata  of  the 
public’s  psychological  makeup. 

Front-page  space  has  been 
kept  to  the  same  amount  ever 
since,  with  five  exceptions.  Four 
were  to  announce  the  passing  of 
the  half-million,  million,  mil- 
lion-and-a-half  and  two  million 
marks.  The  fifth  was  to  publish 
a  message  of  appreciation  re¬ 
ceived  by  Knowles  from  King 
George  VI  early  in  1943. 

At  the  Telegram  they  feel  sure 
that  if  the  Fund  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  usual  forced 
draught,  tear-jerking  principles, 
it  would  have  collapsed  at  about 
the  same  time  that  so  many  sim¬ 
ilar  funds  were  wound  up  in 
both  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  when 
the  might  of  German  air  blows 
on  British  began  to  wane. 

’The  Fund  is  a  little  man’s 
philanthropy.  Children  alone 
have  contributed  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars!  The  largest 
individual  subscription  so  far 
has  been  $5,000.  There  have 
been  fewer  than  50  donations  of 
more  than  $500. 

Typical  of  the  Fund’s  sup¬ 
porters  was  an  87-year-old  man 
who,  having  no  money,  decided 
the  46  chickens  he  had  raised 
the  previous  year  would  have  to 
go.  He  advertised  them  for  sale, 
received  a  dollar  each,  paid  a 


dollar  for  the  ad  and  sent  the 
remaining  $45  to  the  Fund. 

A  bread  salesman  decided  to 
contribute  $1,000.  He  took  up 
salvage  collecting.  A  neighbor 
offered  an  empty  garage  as  a 
storeroom  and  the  bread  com¬ 
pany  allowed  him  the  use  of  a 
truck  after  hours  to  make  his 
collections.  The  salvage  busi¬ 
ness  increased  until  he  was  using 
a  municipal  lot,  fenced  off  and 
lighted,  as  a  depot  and  was  col¬ 
lecting  salvage  in  a  truck  he 
bought  himself.  Every  evening 
for  four  years  the  salesman  has 
gone  his  rounds,  earning  more 
than  $3,600  for  bombed-out  Brit- 


The  money  sent  to  Britain  it 
first  was  used  for  direct  food  and 
medicinal  relief,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Fund  enabled  the 
British  administrators  to  aet  up 
numerous  smaller  funds  to  taka 
care  of  future  education  costa  ol 
youngsters  left  parentless. 

A  large  part  of  the  Fund  ii 
used  for  the  buying  of  artificial 
limbs  and  for  therapeutics.  And 
when  the  bombs  or  robomU 
begin  to  fall  a  fieet  af  mon 
than  100  vehicles  from  box-car 
rying  tricycles  for  hot  pn% 
etc.,  to  fully  rigged  ambulancn 
are  Johnny  on  the  spot.  Thtie 
vehicles  bear  the  words  "To¬ 
ronto  Evening  Telegram.” 


Corrections  for  E  &  P  Year  Book 


IN  THE  interest  of  service  for 
the  users  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Year  Book  Number,  the 
following  corrections  of  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  and  additional 
facts  and  figures  received  since 
the  edition  went  to  press  are 
listed  below  by  page  number. 

PAGE  17 — Opelika  (Ala.)  N’rws 
should  be  evening  (e)  newspaper. 

PAGE  19 — Remove  names  of  Wilbur 
Martin  and  Doris  Bom  from  Tucson 
(.\riz.)  Otizen  listing.  Change  Roger 
Nelson  (sports  editor)  to  Rodger  Nelson. 
Insert  Wlilliam  H.  Johnson  as  Editor 
(e). 

PAGE  20 — Hope  (Ark.)  Journal 
should  be  evening  except  Saturday 
(e  ex  Sat.). 

PAGE  24— Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury- 
Register  should  be  evening  (e). 

Transfer  Journal  listing  from  San 
Bernardino  to  San  Diego. 

PAGE  30 — Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
otTers  merchandising  cooperation  (t). 

PAGE  32 — Add  Financial  News  (eve¬ 
ning)  to  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  listing. 

I, 500  circulation;  .035  flat  rate.  Pub 
lished  by  The  Financial  News  Corp. 

J.  11.  McManus,  Pres. -Pub.  and  Editor; 
T.  G.  McManus,  Managing  Editor  .and 
Business  Manager;  K.  McManus,  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager. 

P.\GE  45— Bluffton  (Ind.)  News- 
Banner  should  be  evening  (e)  paper. 

PAGE  46 — Indianapolic  (Ind.)  News 
offers  merchandising  cooperation  (t). 

PAGE  52 — Topeka.  Change  circula¬ 
tion  listings  as  follows;  Add  James  M. 
Rankin,  Circulation  Director  to  Clapital 
and  State  Journal  listings;  also  insert 
same  in  place  of  R.  W.  Wohlford  in 
"Note”  explaining  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangement.  List  R.  W.  Wohlford  as 
Country  Circulation  Manager  of  Daily 
Capital  and  City  Circulation  Manager 
of  State  Journal. 

PAGE  56— Remove  Bonnet-Brown 
from  list  of  mat  and  cut  services. 

P.^GE  64 — Detroit  (MiA)  News. 
Aild  H.  Ponting,  Vice-President  to  per¬ 
sonnel  listing. 

PAGE  76^ — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times.  Name  of  Promotion  Manager 
should  he  M.  Medearis. 

PAGE  79— Soottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star- 
Ilerald  should  be  evening  (e)  newspaper. 

Reno  (Nev.)  State-Journal.  Name  of 
.\dvertising  Manager  should  be  changed 
to  Joseph  F.  Melcher. 

PAGE  80— Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 

Ledger.  Name  of  Promotion  Manager 
should  he  Fred  Jabkms. 

PAGE  88— Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press- 
Republican  should  be  morning  (m)  news¬ 
paper. 

PAGE  91 — Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  should  be  evening  except  Sat¬ 
urday  (e  ex  Sat.). 

P.VJE  107 — Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald.  Add  W.  T.  Virtue.  Executive 
Vice-President  and  A.  J.  White  as  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief,  to  personnel  listing. 

PAGE  110— Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
and  Blizzard.  Advertising  rate  shotild 
be  .08  per  line  flat. 

PAGE  no— Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In 
quirer.  The  following  changes  shouhl 
be  made.  (Carles  A.  Tyler,  Chairman 
and  General  Manager;  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg  is  Editor  (e)  and  Publisher 
(Pub.) ;  S.  O.  Grauchy,  Sports  Editor, 
should  ^  S.  O.  Grauley;  L.  Holtsizer  is 
Production  Manager  in  charge  of  all 
mechanical  departments;  TIarry  A. 
Casey  is  General  Promotion  Manager. 
Delete  name  of  John  T.  Custis. 


P.\GE  116 — Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Aaei. 
ican-News  offers  merchandising  cooptn. 
tion. 

PAGE  117— Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tti. 
iiessean.  Alta  Mai  Petqrer  shoaid  k 
listed  as  Society  Editor  and  Joe  Hatekir 
as  City  Editor. 

PA(jE  118— Beaumont  (Tex.)  Eater- 
prise  and  Joiirital.  Cliange  T,  P,  Hssi 
lo  T.  T.  Hunt  .and  Hill  Turlock  skodd 
be  changerl  to  Bill  Scurlock. 

PAGE  121 — Pampa  (Tex.)  News  gi- 
fers  merchandising  service. 

PAGE  125 — Add  Daily  Jouniil  oi 
Commerce  (morning)  to  Seattle  (Wask.) 
listing.  U.P.  service;  10  cents  pet 
copy;  inihlished  by  Daily  Journal  gf 
Commerce,  Inc.  L.  J.  Brown,  Prei; 
M.  E.  Brown,  Vice-Pres.;  M.  W.  Bean. 
Editor;  T.  H.  Crosby,  Caty  Editgr; 
L.  J.  Brown,  General  Manager;  M.  t 
Brown,  Business  .\Linager;  \V.  W.  0*. 
ley.  Circulation  Manager;  M.  .\.  Petki, 
Classified  Manager;  N.  J.  Curran,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director;  C.  A.  Gatchell,  Me 
chastical  Su|ierintcndent.  Circulati* 
.1.453.  .Vdvertising  Rates  (per  line)— 
Max.  .09;  Min.  .06. 

PAGE  128- Superior  (Wis.)  Tde 
gram  offers  merchandising  rnoperatiia. 
iniblishes  a  merchandising  i>aper  and 
estimates  the  City  /xme  iKipiilation  tt 
more  than  50,000. 

PAGE  1 29-- Edmonton  (.Mberta)  Bul¬ 
letin.  Change  Circulation  Manager  to 
T.  W.  Pue. 

PAGE  144 — Washington  (1).  C.)  Star. 
.\dd  James  Waldo  Fawcett  to  Na  1 
classification  (Editorial  Writer). 

P.\GE  205— (Column  3)  Add  Wask 
injtton  (D.  C.)  Star  to  list  of  papers 
offering  merchandising  cooperation. 

PAGE  206— (Column  1)  .Add  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News  to  list  of  papen 
offering  merchandising  cooperation. 

PAGE  206— (Column  4)  Add  Pai^ 
News  to  Texas  list  of  papers  offerinc 
merchandising  cooperation. 

PAGE  206— (Column  3)  Add 
deen  American-News  to  the  Sooth  Da¬ 
kota  list  of  newspapers  offering  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation. 

PAGE  207— Add  Superior  (WU.) 
Evening  Telegram  to  list  of  newpapen 
that  publish  merchandising  paper.  Tan 
paper  is  "The  Merchandiser.  ’ 

PAGE  211— Add  to  "(kneral  Fea 
tures”  list:  Exclusive  Features  Syndicate. 
900  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Maurice  Goldsmith,  Manager. 

PAGE  211 — Add  the  following  to  B» 
dio  Stations  listings  under  "Ontarxi. 
CFOS,  Owen  Sound.  Owned  and  op^ 
ated  by  The  Grey  and  Bruce  Bwdcail- 


iiapolis  (N.  C.)  Inde-  250  watts;  1,400  kilocycles. 

evening  except  Sat-  CKSF,  Cornwall.  Owned  and  ^ 

’'’/■D  \  n-  •  1.  Tj  ated  by  The  Standard-Freeholder  Ltd-. 

E  ^  v-’l  *^'»lS“^*'  Wer  publishers  of  the  Cornwall  Daily  St»d 
r.  Virtue.  Executive  '  ,  250  watts-  1,230  W* 

I  A.  J.  White  as  Edi-  ’ 

ersonnel  listing.  ,  n  puw 

City  (Pa.)  Derrick  PAGE  286— San  Juan,  S? 

Ivertising  rate  should  Eisting  of  the 

It  aid  should  be  changed  to  Puerto  Rw 

lil'^elphia  (Pa.)  In  World-Journal, 
iwing  changes  shouhl  * 

1  A.  Tyler,  Chairman  vr  i  n  _ 

iger;  Waller  H.  An-  Vet  BurGOU 

(e)  and  Publisher  _  on  Th» 

auchy.  Sports  Editor.  PHILADELPHIA,  Mar.  26  —  ™ 

rauley;  L.  Holtsizer  is  Philadelphia  Evening 
:er  in  charge  of  all  hgg  established  a  service  bureM 
‘proJ^tion  Managed:  ^ar  veterans  in  charge  of 

ihn  T.  Custis.  C.  Pierce  Taylor. 

lOITOR  A  FUILIS  HER  for  March  31.  1*4* 


Sure.  This  headline  was  lifted  from 
one  of  the  thousands  of  letters  New 
England  Mutual  has  had  from  C.I.’s 
since  it  began  two  years  ago  to  devote 
its  national  advertising  to  the  interests 
of  ser\'icemen. 

Most  of  the  fighting  men  we  hear 
from  (in  combat  theaters  all  over  the 
world)  are  not  only  dreaming  of  home, 
but  are  putting  some  wide-awake, 
serious  thinking  into  it.  Nearly  every 
letter  asks :  ‘“What  are  my  rights  as  a 
veteran?”  “How  about  my  National 
Service  Life  Insurance?”  “What  about 


a  civilian  job  when  the  shooting  stops?” 

To  give  them  the  answers  to  their 
questions,  we  put  together  the  40-page 
booklet,  “Information  for  Veterafis,” 
described  in  the  adjoining  column.  It 
is  offered  simply  as  a  token  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  this  Company  feels  to  the  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  are  glad  to  send  the  Ixxjklet  to 
any  one  who  is  interested.  If  you  think 
your  newspaper  would  find  it  helpful 
in  replying  to  letters  from  veterans, 
address  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  There  is  no  charge. 


HERE'S  A  SAMPLE 
OF  THE  IHTERESTIHG  COHTEHTS 

HighUghti  of  tho  “GX  BU  of  RigAta”.— 

How  to  continue  your  education, 
guidance  on  loans,  benefits,  etc. 

Your  NoHooal  Sorvko  Ufo  buurauco — 

How  to  kee-p  it  in  force,  how  to  re¬ 
instate,  and  convert,  with  rates. 

word  om— 

Mustering-out  pay,  pension  privi¬ 
leges,  hospitalization,  vocational 
training,  Federal  income  tax,  etc. 

Whet  kloJ  of  a  poet-wor  rob?— 

And  where  you  fit  in  the  picture. 


”A  6UY 
CAN  DREAM^ 
CAN’T  HE? 


New  England  Mutual 

\nsumnce  Company  of  Boston 

Goorgo  Wlllord  Smith,  Prttidoof  Agooclot  to  Mnelpal  CUIot  Coott  to  Coott 
Th«  Hnt  Mutual  Ufa  Inturanca  Company  Chartarad  in  Amorica  — 183S 
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F  reedom  of  N  ewspaper 
Rests  on  Advertising 

By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay 
Editorial  Diroctor,  Dotroit  Fro*  ProM 


Herewith  is  part  of  a  talk 
delivered  before  the  Detroit 
Adcraft  Club  recently  .  .  . 
REAL  freedom  of  the  preas  has 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  newspaper  as  such. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  free  press  .and  free 
Journalism. 

Much  of  the  confusion  aibout 
the  subject  in  the  American 
mind  today  is  the  utterly  false 
conception  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to 
the  newspaper  certain  special 
rights  and  privileges. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the 
persistent  howling  about  the 
“freedom  o(f  the  press’’  from 
both  the  critics  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  newspapers. 

Under  our  Constitution,  a 
newspaper  has  no  more  freedom 
than  the  proprietor  of  a  corner 
peanut  stand. 

It's  tha  Press  That's  Free 

It  is  not  the  new.^aper  that 
is  “free”,  it  is  the  press  that  is 
free,  the  printing  press,  that 
soulless  piece  of  machinery,  and 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is 
a  toy  run  by  a  boy  with  rubber 
type  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
mighty  presses  of  journalism. 

The  hungry  little  fellow  with 
the  handbill  advocating  per¬ 
petual  motion  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  peace  on  earth 
is  equal  before  the  law  with 
any  press  lord  in  the  land.  .  .  . 

Under  the  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded  competition  be¬ 
came  the  life  of  trade. 

That  ^irit  of  competition  de¬ 
veloped  the  great  institution  of 
advertising. 

'The  revenues  from  that  adver¬ 
tising  made  possible  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  modern  newspaper 
with  its  world-wide  gathering 
of  information  at  a -price  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  people. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  advertiser 
who  makes  possible  the  freedom 
of  the  American  newspaper. 

I  do  not  mean  the  “freedom  of 
the  press”  because  that  is  al¬ 
ways  free,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
never  licensed. 

The  soap  box  orators  and  the 
parlor  pinks  delight  in  talking 
about  the  capitalistic,  kept  press. 
They  point  to  the  advertising 
as  proof  of  their  charges  that 
the  newspaper  is  not  free  but  is 
in  fact  controlled  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

The  opposite  is  the  truth. 

The  more  advertising  a  news¬ 
paper  carries  the  more  free  it 
really  is. 

The  newspaper  that  is  most 
popular  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  because  it  responds 
to  the  hopes  and  aims  and  ideals 
and  desires  of  the  people,  has 
the  largest  circulation. 

And  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation  is  the  one 
that  gets  the  advertising. 

That  is  axiomatic. 

As  you  gentlemen  of  the  ad- 
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vertising  world  know,  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  or  the  merchant  with 
a  product  to  sell  hires  you  to 
sell  his  goods. 

You  buy  space  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  which  have  the  greatest 
pulling  power  in  the  selling  of 
those  goods. 

The  editorial  policies  of  the 
papers  are  not  of  your  concern. 
Your  task  is  to  sell  your  client's 
product. 

Pulling  Power  .  .  .  Revenue 

And  even  if  he  hates  the 
policy  of  a  strong  and  popular 
newspaper  he  is  going  to  buy 
space  in  it  because  he  knows 
that  his  competitor  will,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  leave  that  field 
open  to  the  opposition  without 
his  concern  being  r^resented. 

So  it  follows  logically  that  the 
greater  the  pulling  power  of 
a  newspaper’s  circulation  the 
greater  the  advertising  revenue 
and  the  greater  the  advertising 
revenue  the  more  independent 
the  publisher  and  the  editor 
may  be  in  determining  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  paper. 

In  an  earlier  generation  there 
were  newspaper  “organs”, 
papers  bought  up  by  rich  men 
or  groups  of  men  or  even  po¬ 
litical  parties  to  expound  their 
doctrines.  Such  institutions  have 
largely  ceased  to  exist. 

■They  never  could  last  long  be¬ 
cause  they  never  could  make 
money.  'The  people  suspected 
them  and  did  not  support  them. 
And,  as  you  know,  the  smart 
advertiser  did  not  want  to  buy 
space  in  them  because  they  did 
not  want  to  have  wished  on 
their  product  the  ill  will  of 
the  people  who  resented  such 
a  paper’s  policies. 

So.  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
freedom  of  the  newspaper  is 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprise,  the  spirit  of 
comipetition  without  which  the 
modern  papers  could  not  exist 
and  without  which  democracy 
cannot  function. 

Best  proof  of  this  is  what 
happened  to  France  in  the 
present  war  and  what,  for  that 
matter,  has  happened  to  France 
ever  since  its  third  attempt  to 
be  a  republic. 

French  industrialists  and  mer¬ 
chants  do  little  advertising. 

Because  of  this  there  has 
never  been  a  truly  free  journal¬ 
ism  in  France. 

There  has  never  been  the 
great  world  coverage  of  inrpar- 
tial  news  in  the  French  press 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
papers  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire  and  even  in 
Germany  before  the  first  World 
War. 

Because  of  this  the  French 
press  has  never  been  independ¬ 
ent.  To  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  been  notoriously  sub¬ 
sidized  by  various  political 
groups,  by  business  cliques  and 
even  by  foreign  governments. 
The  Nazis  owned  and  directed; 


several  Parisian  papers  long  be¬ 
fore  this  war  broke. 

Such  secret  ownerships  and 
controls  are  utterly  impossible 
in  the  United  States  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
are  no  longer  any  “organs”  in 
America.  Every  six  months  a 
list  of  all  the  stockholders  and 
all  outstanding  loans  must  be 
recorded  with  the  Post  Office. 

These  must  be  published  reg¬ 
ularly  for  all  the  world  to  see 
who  is  guiding  or  infiuencing 
the  publication  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  or  what  its 
purppses  may  be. 

That  is  real  freedom  of  the 
press,  working  both  ways. 

A  country  can  have  a  free 
press,  which  means  an  unli¬ 
censed  and  an  uncensored  press, 
but  it  cannot  have  a  free  jour¬ 
nalism  in  immediate  and  con¬ 
stant  access  to  the  people  with¬ 
out  free  competition  in  which 
the  merchant  goes  before  the 
people  to  present  the  merits 
of  his  wares  against  his  com¬ 
petitor. 

And  in  this  very  task  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
and  the  advertiser  are  playing 
their  part  as  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  force  among  a  free  people. 

It  was  advertising  which  edu¬ 
cated  the  American  people  to 
the  automobile  and  it  was  the 
fierce  competition  which  brought 
about  improvements  each  year. 

It  was  advertising  that 
changed  the  whole  diet  of  the 
American  people  by  educating 
them  to  an  understanding  of 
food  values. 

It  was  advertising  that  made 
the  average  housewife  conscious 


of  the  efficiency  and  coadon 
of  labor-saving  machinery. 

I  cite  but  these  few  item 

To  manufacture  them  at  i 
price  within  the  reach  of  tu 
they  had  to  be  turned  out  by 
mass  production.  To  gain  sudi 
tremendous  sales  there  have  to 
be  great  advertising  campaign! 
And  these  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  make  it  possible  for 
our  press  to  be  free  of  govern¬ 
ment  control,  free  of  capitalislic 
control,  free  of  venal  infiuencei. 

It  is  the  American  system  of 
democratic  capitalism  which 
has  given  this  nation  the  freest 
cleanest  and  finest  journalism 
in  all  the  world  today. 

The  newspapers  are  far  from 
perfect.  I  could  name  more 
faults  than  most  of  our  critia 
But  no  man  can  honestly  say 
that  the  American  new^wper 
is  not  free. 

And  in  that  freedom  is  the 
salvation  of  democracy,  for  the 
more  free  the  newspaper  is,  the 
more  it  publishes  every  side  of 
every  controversy  and  the  less 
so-called  “power”  it  has. 

No  honest  newspaper  wants 
any  “power”  of  a  kind  that  is 
not  founded  on  lasting  truth. 


Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership:  Augusta  (Ga.) 

Herald;  Hutzler  Advertising 
Agency,  Dayton.  O.;  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  Publishing  Co.;  and 
Evening  News  Co.,  Bridgeton. 
N.  J. 


The  Type  yietal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

How  often  should  we  send  samples 
of  our  type  metal  for  analysis? 


ANSWER: 

The  length  of  time  between  send¬ 
ing  metal  samples  for  analysis 
depends  upon  the  type  of  metal, 
size  of  supply,  usage,  etc.  In  all 
cases,  however,  it  should  be  on  a 
regular  basis. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Sotvirta  the  Graphic  Arts  Inaustry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


ID  I  TOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  March  31. 


For  moving  one  ton  one  mile  by 
rail,  the  average  charge — and  note 
that  word  “average” — ia  leaa  than  one 
cent. 

O.K.,  you  may  say,  that  ought  to  make 
freight  rates  simple.  Why  not  “sell  a 
ticket”  for  moving  freight,  just  like  sell¬ 
ing  a  passenger  ticket?  Take  the  munber 
of  tons,  the  number  of  miles,  the  average 
charge,  and  figure  it  out? 

We  wish  it  could  be  that  easy.  But 
here  is  the  problem. 


LOID  LOtB  LOAB 

WORTH  WORTH  WORTH 


Some  freight  is  cheap,  heavy,  little  sub¬ 
ject  to  loss  and  damage.  Some  is  valu¬ 
able,  light  and  bulky,  difficult,  risky  and 
expensive  to  handle.  Such  differences  in 
the  character  of  freight  call  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  rate  making.  No  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  charges  should  be  the  same  on 
a  ton  of  cual  as  on  a  ton  of  diamonds. 

To  charge  even  as  little  as  one  cent  |)er 
mile  for  hauling  a  ton  of  some  of  the 
heavy,  low-priced  cunnnudities  would 
mean,  in  many  cases,  making  rates  so 
much  higher  than  they  are  now  that  such 
commodities  could  not  move  over  the 
long  distances  we  have  in  this  country 
and  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  distant  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  rates  on  more  valu¬ 
able  articles  can  be  much  higher  than  the 
average  without  making  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  price  at  which  they  are 
%old. 

So,  to  make  it  possible  for  all  sorts  of 
freight  to  be  moved  to  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  necessary  costs 


to  the  railroad  of  doing  the  job,  there 
came  to  be  these  differences  in  freight 
rates — with  the  result  that  shippers, 
railroads  and  the  public  benefit  from  the 
amazingly  wide  distribution  and  use  of 
all  sorts  of  commodities  all  over  America. 

''Prices^'  tailored 
to  the  public  Interest 

Rate-making  seems  complex.  But  that’s 
because  commerce  is  complex.  Rates,  or 
transportation  prices,  must  be  made  for 
the  movement  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
different  articles  over  various  routes  be¬ 
tween  tens  of  thousands  of  places,  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  If  those  prices,  as  a  whole, 
are  too  low,  the  railroads  won’t  be  able 
to  meet  the  costs  of  doing  business.  But 
if  transportation  is  priced  too  high,  the 
traffic  doesn’t  move — and  that  is  not 
good  for  either  railroads  or  shippers. 


And  so  it  is  that  over  the  years  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  worked  on  a  basis  of  “what  is 
best  for  our  customers  is  best  for  us.”  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  every  railroad  to 
build  up  the  area  it  serves.  It  wants  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  industries.  It 
wants  to  encourage  agriculture.  It  wants 
to  encourage  mining,  lumbering,  every 


other  type  of  business.  Rates  are  figured 
out  for  just  that  purpose — to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce — and  are  revised  to 
respond  to  changes  in  those  needs  as 
they  come  about. 

Where  the  I.  C.  C.  comes  In 

Many  years  ago,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  was  established  to 
prevent  undue  discrimination  in  railroad 
rates  as  between  shippers  and  communi¬ 
ties,  and  to  see  that  rates  are  “just  and 
reasonable.” 

All  railroad  rates  are  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at  after  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  shippers.  All 


rates  are  published,  are  filed  with  the 
I.C.C.,  and  are  open  to  anyone  to  see. 

But  in  any  case,  a  sbipjier  who  isn’t  satis¬ 
fied  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the  I.C.C. 
step  in  and  investigate.  And  more  than 
250  volumes  of  I.C.C.  reports  show  how 
active  the  Commission  has  been  in  this 
respect. 

This  principle  of  tailoring  transportation 
prices  to  the  public  interest  has  stood 
the  test  of  time — and  no  man  who  has 
made  a  sincere  and  expert  study  of  the 
problem  has  found  a  better  system  for 
all  concerned. 


ASSOCIATION  or 


AMBRICAM  RAILROADS 

ALL  UNITCD  FOR  VICTORY 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


FTC  Book  Has  Lesson 
For  Small  Retailers 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


THE  government  document  “Re¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  Distribution 
Methods  and  Costs,  Part  V,  Ad¬ 
vertising  As  a  Factor  in  Distri¬ 
bution,’*  has  91  commodity 
classifications  covering  2,678  cor¬ 
porations,  showing  advertising 
expenditures  ranging  from  .06% 
for  shipbuilding  to  13.94%  for 
drugs  and  medicines.  Selling 
and  delivery  costs  range  from 
a  low  of  .32%  for  crude  oil  up 
to  26.72%  for  office  and  store 
machines. 

If  we  were  a  manufacturer  or 
retail  stare  owner  employing 
salesmen  in  any  one  of  the  91 
classifications  reported  in  this 
dociunent,  we  would  immedi¬ 
ately  order  a  copy  for  every 
officer  of  our  company,  every 
salesman  and  our  credit  man¬ 
ager. 

Copies  can  be  had  at  20  cents 
from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  2S, 
D.  C. 

The  Report  covers  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  during  the  year 
1940.  It's  a  peacetime  report, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  it  af¬ 
fords  a  sound  guide  for  post¬ 
war  advertising  planning. 

Why  Study  It? 

Why  Retailers  should  study 
this  Report.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  independent  retail 
store  operators,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  chain  store  operators, 
have  made  exhaustive  studies  of 
street  traffic  and  window  dis¬ 
plays.  Many  of  us  can  recall  the 
day  when  our  local  papers  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Unit^  Cigar 
people  had  leased  corner  loca¬ 
tions.  In  many  instances  they 
leased  entire  buildings  just  to 
get  corner  stores  that  might  not 
occupy  more  thhn  a  20-foot 
front,  with  a  depth  of  50  feet. 
Location  and  windows  have 
built  many  successful  businesses. 

The  one  notable  exception  is 
the  super  market  selling  food. 
Invariably  it  rents  a  store  in 
the  middle  of  the  block  and  al¬ 
most  always  in  a  low  rental 
district.  Once  the  store  is  ready 
for  business,  it  buys  single  pages 
or  double  trucks  and  offers  bar¬ 
gains. 

When  this  country  finally  gets 
back  to  anything  like  normal, 
retailers  will  be  forced  to  look 
at  their  advertising  and  selling 
costs  as  carefully  and  thought¬ 
fully  as  national  manufacturers. 

During  the  past  eight  years, 
these  questions  have  been  tossed 
in  our  corner  more  than  any 
others:  “How  much  should  we 
spend  for  advertising?  What’s 
the  average  expenditure  for  the 
average  fiorist — or  butcher — or 
hosiery  shop — or  furnace  deal¬ 
er?’’ 

National  Cash  Register  has 


for  years  compiled  expense  fig¬ 
ures  for  about  30  different  clas¬ 
sifications  of  retailers.  Eleven 
per  cent  seems  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure  to  pay  flower  salesmen. 
But,  is  2.5%  the  correct  amoimt 
to  spend  advertising  flowers? 
That’s  the  average  pre-war  fig¬ 
ure.  Assume  the  florist  is  in  a 
town  of  40,000.  The  local  rate 
is  70  cents  an  inch.  Total  vol¬ 
ume,  $30,000.  Two  and  one-half 
per  cent  is  $750.  This  will  buy 
about  1,000  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing — about  20  inches  a  week  for 
a  year.  If  released  three  times 
a  week,  he  could  run  6Vfe-inch 
ads. 

One  thing  stands  out  like  a 
lighthouse  in  the  FTC  report. 
The  highly  competitive  lines — 
like  cereals,  medicines,  flour, 
cosmetics,  coffee,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances — spend  real  money  to 
win  and  hold  customers.  Soft 
drink  manufacturers  spend 
10.25%  for  selling  and  9.81% 
for  advertising.  The  cigarette 
people  spend  2.47%  for  selling 
and  4.96%  for  advertising. 

Small  Frequent  Ade 

The  florist  who  appropriates 
2.5%  or  more  for  advertising 
can.  within  one  year,  measure 
at  his  cash  register  just  what 
three,  four,  five  or  six  adver¬ 
tisements  each  week  are  doing 
to  increase  his  sales,  cut  sales¬ 
men’s  costs  and  increase  his 
net  profit.  As  stated  in  these 
columns  many  times,  ads  not 
over  100  lines,  about  seven 
inches  single  column,  run  three 
times  a  week,  year  in  and  year 
out.  will,  in  most  instances,  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  dojng  business 
and  give  the  retailer  a  higher 
net.  If  the  retailer  sticks  to  a 
fixed  percentage — and  he  should 
— he  can  run.  with  his  additional 
profits,  four,  five  or  six  ads  a 
week  as  his  business  grows. 

Newspaoer  salesmen,  with 
dozens  of  headaches  every  week, 
can  do  one  whale  of  a  selling 
job  with  the  report.  Merchan¬ 
dise  shortages  are  going  to  be 
worse,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
retailers  are  going  to  stay  in 
business.  Why  not  carefully  ex¬ 
plain  to  every  customer  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  how  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  spend  their 
money.  Why  shouldn’t  retailers 
spending  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year  be  just  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  post-war  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  as  any  other 
group? 

A  copy  of  the  report  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  customer 
wouldn’t  cost  very  much.  It’s 
an  investment  in  the  days  ahead 
and  we  know  of  no  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  would  not  wel¬ 
come  one.  At  least  get  one  copy 
for  yourself.  We  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  important  adver¬ 
tising  document  now  in  print. 

(No.  128  in  a  series) 
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Harvey  Is  Harvey 
And  No  One  Else 

Now  you  see  him;  now  you 
don’t.  Sometimes  if  you  are  a 
busy  department  store  you  con¬ 
fuse  him  with  other  members 
of  his  family,  and  he  doesn’t 
like  it  No  indeed!  But  he’s  a 
nice  person  and  can  be  mollified 
with  the  proper  application  of 
good  public  relations.  HE  is 
that  elusive,  whimsical,  six-foot- 
tall  rabbit  named  Harvey  who 
makes  nightly  non-appearances 
in  the  Broadway  show  of  the 
same  name. 

It  was  a  short  time  ago  that 
Bloomingdale’s,  the  New  York 
department  store  up  on  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  unwrapped  a  new 
spring  print  dress.  The  copy¬ 
writer  gave  one  look  at  the  rab¬ 
bits  which  scampered  over  the 
fabric  and  said,  “Easter  bunny.” 
The  buyer  countered,  “No,  Har¬ 
vey.” 

Everyone  was  busy,  everyone 
had  heard  that  George  Kamen 
had  procured  the  license  to  make 
all  Harvey-motif  items  and 
everyone  assumed  that  this  little 
number  had  a  Harvey  license. 
'Thus  the  “Harvey”  dress  was 
put  into  a  “Harvey”  ad  and  it 
wasn’t  until  next  day  that  all 
the  persons  at  Bloomingdalia 
discovered  that  “Harvey”  was 
not  Harvey  at  all. 

So,  meek  as  a  rabbit,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  real  Harvey,  Blooming- 
dale’s  publicity  department 
called  Mr.  Kamen  and  said. 
“We’re  very,  very  sorry  and  we 
don’t  want  to  make  matters 
worse  so  what  should  we  do?” 

Mr.  Kamen  got  over  being  a 
little  mad.  and  offered  to  write 
an  explanatory  ad  for  Blooming- 
dale’s  to  print. 

And  that,  Harvey  fans,  is  why 
you  read  in  your  newspapers: 

“We’re  Sorry,  Brock  Pember¬ 
ton! 

“The  other  day  we  advertised 
a  print  dress — and  the  rabbit 
on  it  was  so  cute  we  immediately 
thought  of  HARVEY.  But  it 
really  wasn’t  the  HARVEY  of 
your  famous  play  —  and  we 
shouldn’t  have  called  him  that 
We  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
HARVEY,  we  forgot  about  those 
prosaic  things  called  copyrights 
and  trademarks. 

“Sorry,  Brock  Pemberton! 

“Sorry,  Harvey!  ( Signed ) 
Bloomingdale's.” 


Cullen  Finds 
Proprietary  Ads 
Much  Improved 

A  steady  and  marked  in. 
provement  in  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
prietary  advertising  during  thr 
past  year  has  been  noted  br 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Cullen,  ««• 
utive  vice-president  of  the 
prietary  Association  of  Ameria 
as  well  as  greater  use  of  tht 
advertising  review  service  which 
the  association  now  offers. 

Advertisements  numbering  11. 
955  have  been  submitted  for 
review  since  May,  1944,  Dr.  (ii. 
len  reported,  and  while  it  is  not 
compulsory  for  the  ^lanuls^ 
turer  to  follow  recommendations 
and  suggestions  made  iby  Dr 
Cullen,  the  latter  has  found 
through  a  survey  that  much 
questionable  matter  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  copy.  Among  other 
things,  he  discovered  that  tedi- 
monials  have  “decreased  ms- 
terially”  or  when  used  adhere 
to  the  facts  and  that  prizes  ire 
offered  only  occasionally  now. 

Follow  Code 

“A  great  majority  of  firms  in 
the  proprietary  medicine  indus¬ 
try  of  today  follow  the  Assoeii- 
tion’s  strict  advertising  co^.* 
Dr.  Cullen  said  in  a  statement 
this  week.  “There  are  i 
few  in  the  industry  who  violste 
the  provisions  of  the  code;  hot 
criticism  against  them  is  given 
such  emphasis  as  to  lead  tte 
consuming  public  to  believe  thit 
these  few  manufacturers  repre¬ 
sent  the  entire  proprietary  in¬ 
dustry. 

“A  high  percentage  of  the  id- 
vertising  copy  being  used  tods; 
passes  throu^  the  review  serv¬ 
ice,  and  is  medically  sound — ' 

After  nearly  a  year  of  open- 
tion  the  service  is  being  us^  by 
nearly  all  of  the  130  advertisinf 
agencies  which  are  associitc 
members  of  the  association  and 
by  many  radio  stations  and 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  250 
active  members. 

Recently  vitamin  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  under  close 
scrutiny.  Dr.  Cullen  said,  and  he 
is  urging  the  use  of  a  scientific 
paper  prepared  by  Dr.  H,  F 
West  for  the  December  issue  d 
California  and  Western  Mediciw 
as  a  guide  in  preparing  copy  of 
this  sort. 
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Orders  filled  in  rotation  oi 
their  receipt 

ORDER  YOURS  AT  ONCE 


UNITED  AMERICAN 
METALS  COHP'N 
200  Diamond  St.,  B'klyn  22,  N.  Y. 


TRUCKS  CAN  SERVE  YOU 
STILL  CHEAPER,  STILL  FASTER-IF 
YOU  HELP  SMASH  THIS  WALL! 


trucks  create  new  INDUSTRIES-NEW  JOBS-NEW  WEALTH! 


AND  BIG  BUSINESS,  TOO! 


Meet  the  Business  Man’s  Biggest  Friend. America’s  Motor  TrucksI  Trucks  Help  Merchants 
Maintain  Full  Stocks. Speed  Turnover. Boost  Profits. as  no  other  Transportation  can! 


Trucks  are  the  lifeline  of  busi¬ 
ness,  sending  goods  flowing  to 
local  counters  and  homes  faster, 
fresher,  cheaper!  Often  with  deliveries 
overnight!  So  business  gets  a  break— 
4  important  ways! 

first:  Merchants  may  "set  up  shop” 
with  less  capital  tied  up  in  costly  stocks. 

Second;  Businessmen  can  enjoy 
faster  turnover— greater  profits  ...  at 
prices  that  save  everyone  money. 

Third:  Goods  arrive  fresher— sell 
better. 

fourth:  Even  shops  "off  the  main 
line”  can  carry  "big  city  merchandise”. 

Who  benefits.^  Everybody  in  town! 
You  enjoy  a  wider  selection  of  food, 
clothes,  furniture— everything  else  you 


buy.  There  are  more  jobs— better  wages 
—greater  opportunities! 

Yet  many  states  unwittingly  stifle 
trucks . . .  through  conflicting  highway 
trade  barriers  that  boost  prices  on 
everything  you  use! 

Some  of  these  barriers  have  been 
partially  lifted  for  the  "duration”— to 
speed  war  production  and  save  gas, 
tires,  manpower.  But,  after  Victory, 
they’ll  return!  And  other  barriers  re¬ 
main  even  now  to  block  prosperity! 
For  the  sake  of  your  business,  your 
living-standards,  your  pocketbook  — 
these  laws  should  be  revised  for  keeps! 
The  American  Trucking  Industry, 
American  Trucking  Associations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CofiBictin^  slot#  lows  ufiii«c«storily  limit  sii#  and 
w«i9tit  of  trv<klo<Kls— thus  block  hi9bwoys,  cfom^ 
dolivorios  of  ovorything  yov  woor,  oot,  vso. 


Daniels  Replaces  Early 
In  Capital  ‘Hot  Seat’ 


By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Mar.  29— Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  editor  on  leave 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News 
and  Observer,  has  cast  off  his 
“passion  for  anonymity”  to  be¬ 
come  the  President’s  first  line  of 
contact  with  the  press.  He  was 
sworn  in  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  succeeds  Stephen 
Early,  last  remaining  member 


Early 


Daniels 


of  the  three-man  secretariat 
President  Roosevelt  set  up  when 
he  came  to  the  White  House  in 
1933.  Early  will  return  to  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

The  Raleigh  newsman,  42 
years  old,  originally  came  to 
Washington  at  President  Roose¬ 
velt's  request  to  become  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  Later  he  became  one 
of  the  President’s  six  aides 
whose  prime  requisite  of  service, 
the  Chief  Executive  had  stip¬ 
ulated,  must  be  “a  passion  for 
anonymity.”  When  Early  went 
abroad  to  survey  press  relations 
and  try  to  iron  out  some  of  the 
kinks  which  had  caused  corre¬ 
spondents  to  complain,  Daniels 
stepped  in  as  acting  secretary. 
Rumors  that  were  current  then 
are  borne  out  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Early  is  retiring. 

Fills  Watson's  Place 

Before  leaving  the  White 
House,  Early  will  serve  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  the  secretaryship 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  M.  Watson  at  Yalta. 
That  post  concerns  itself  with 
arranging  the  schedule  of  Presi¬ 
dential  appointments.  William 
D.  Hassett,  secretary  in  charge 
of  correspondence  and  research, 
had  taken  over  General  Wat¬ 
son's  duties  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  he  is  returning  to  his  as¬ 
signed  job. 

Early’s  friendship  with  the 
President  dates  bacjjc  to  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  and  the 
former  was  a  press  association 
reporter  covering  that  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  chief  at 
that  time  was  Josephus  Daniels, 
father  of  the  man  who  now  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  secretary. 
Coming  into  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fices  with  Early  were  two  other 
newspaper  men — Louis  McHenry 
Howe  and  Marvin  H.  McIntyre, 
both  of  whom  died  in  office. 

Of  Early’s  numerous  journal¬ 
istic  achievements  the  one  best 
remembered  in  newspaper  cir¬ 


cles  was  his  famous  six-minute 
beat  on  the  death  of  President 
Harding. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work,  Daniels  is  known  for  his 
two  books,  “A  Southerner  Dis¬ 
covers  the  South”  and  “A  South¬ 
erner  Discovers  New  England.” 

Daniels  already  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tribulations  of  a 
Presidential  press  secretary.  He 
was  acting  on  the  job  when 
European  newspapers  were  car¬ 
rying  complete  accounts  of  the 
time,  place  and  personnel  to 
attend  the  Yalta  conferences 
but,  acting  on  orders  from 
“higher  up.”  he  was  unable  to 
tell  the  irritated  correspondents 
here  anything  by  way  of  con¬ 
firmation. 

The  pressmen  understood  his 
predicament.  “John,”  as  he  is 
known  to  the  White  House 
corps,  would  have  lightened  his 
morning  chore  (he  meets  the 
press  daily  at  11  o’clock)  if  he 
could  have  freed  the  news,  and 
press  association  writers  and 
others  were  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  censorship  imposed  was 
not  of  his  doing. 

'Glod  to  Get  Off 

Unlike  some  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  he  did  not  express  resent¬ 
ment  at  often-repeated  inquiries 
and  biting  sarcasm  directed  at 
his  chiefs  through  him.  As  a 
result  he  was  off  to  a  good  start. 

When  he  took  over  as  press 
chief  Monday,  pending  formal 
appointment,  retiring  Secretary 
Early  shared  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  him.  Early  said  he 
was  glad  to  get  off  the  hot  seat 
and  Daniels  said  he  was  equally 
anxious  to  get  onto  it — looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Early  said  he  was  staying 
on  for  a  few  hours  to  "clean 
things  up”;  Daniels  expressed 
hope  he  could  “keep  it  clean.” 

Daniels  continues  to  meet  the 
correspondents  in  his  office,  a 
small  one  which  is  overcrowded 
when  big  news  is  breaking  or  is 
expected  at  the  White  House. 
He  is  the  day’s  first  contact  with 
the  President,  meeting  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  usually  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  having  breakfast  and 
simultaneously  running  over 
newspaper  headlines.  Comments 
and  quotations  made  at  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conferences  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  early  morning 
reading  fare  includes  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  City 
newspapers  as  a  regular  prac¬ 
tice  and  usually  a  Baltimore 
newspaper. 

Daniels  follows  Early’s  cus¬ 
tom  of  opening  the  conferences 
by  delivering  such  announce¬ 
ments  as  the  President  may  wish 
to  have  passed  on  to  the  press. 
The  secretary  may  be  quoted 
directly  but  the  President  may 
not.  unless  specific  permission 
is  given. 

When  the  press  chief  lays 
aside  his  notes  a  barrage  of 


questions  is  unloosed.  If  Daniel.s 
knows  the  answers  and  is  not 
estopped  by  fundamental  policy 
from  replying  he  does  so;  if  he 
doesn’t  have  a  ready  answer  or 
prefers  to  consult  his  chief  he 
promises  to  do  so  and  he  has  the 
information  on  tap  later  in  the 
day. 

Many  news  stories  which 
reach  editorial  desks  throughout 
the  day  with  attribution  to  “the 
White  House”  could  with  ac¬ 
curacy  be  attributed  to  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels.  He  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  conduit  between  the  press 
and  the  President  when  the  two 
are  not  meeting  face  to  face  at 
Tuesday  and  Friday  conferences. 

Daniels  is  of  medium  height, 
broad-shouldered,  wears  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  favors  neckties  and 
suits  of  subdued  colors.  He 
listens  intently  when  questions 
are  asked,  shifts  somewhat  when 
he  replies  although  there  is  no 
hesitation  or  mark  of  uneasiness 
in  his  speech. 

News  Experience 

He  is  13  years  Early’s  junior 
and  more  nearly  the  average 
age  of  the  correspondents  regu¬ 
larly  covering  the  White  House, 
although  Early  was  exactly  the 
same  age  when  he  took  over  the 
assignment.  Like  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  he  is  available  for  telephone 
inquiries  during  the  day  but. 
also  like  Early,  avoids  release 
of  important  news  through  this 
medium  and  thereby  avoids  the 
suggestion  of  favoritism. 

More  experienced  in  dealing 
with  the  newsmen  than  any  of 
tho.se  who  preceded  him  in  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes 
his  own  public  relations  nolicies. 
That  was  not  completely  true 
when  he  took  over  in  1933.  At 
•hot  the  late  Louis  Mc- 

Henrv  Howe  was  not  only  press 
secretary  but  also  advisor  in  the 
field,  a  dual  post  which  Early 
occupied  for  several  years.  Dan¬ 
iels.  it  is  exoected.  will  be  more 
r>  nroec  contact  than  an  advisor. 


Weeklies  Serve 
Field  Hospitals 


Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  Mar.  2ft-. 
Featuring  homey  personal  it«ni, 
mimeograph  newspapers  repre 
senting  field  and  station  hot- 
pitals  have  become  an  integnl 
part  of  mobile  units  preparini 
for  overseas  duty  at  this  Army 
Service  Forces  training  cent®. 

Outgrowth  of  a  recent  jom- 
nalism  course  sponsored  by 
Major  Arthur  E.  Moalifl,  F«rt 
Lewis  public  relations  ofBcer, 
the  unit  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  by  well-trained 
staffs. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  King,  com¬ 
manding  the  medical  section, 
describes  the  papers  as  outstand¬ 
ing  morale  builders. 

While  the  “city  desk”  may  bt 
only  an  orange  crate  and 
“press  room”  housed  in  a  pup 
tent  or  under  a  convenient  tree, 
these  miniature  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  can  be  ready  for 
operation  in  ten  minutes  afts 
arrival  at  a  new  site. 

“Although  at  times  we  hsw 
to  heat  the  ink  over  a  camp 
fire  and  oiften  turn  out  an 'edi¬ 
tion  by  lantern  light,  the  paper 
is  always  under  the  deadline," 
declared  Pvt.  Gilbert  B.  Adier, 
editor  of  the  Pulse  and  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Tulii 
World. 

An  appeal  for  musical  instru¬ 
ments  through  Suture  Self  it 
suited  in  inquiries  and  dona¬ 
tions  from  nearly  every  state, 
indicating  that  after  GI’s  read 
their  paper,  it  is  sent  home. 
Suture  Self  is  edited  by  T/5 
William  F.  Zack,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Times. 


U.  P.  Names  Keller 

Appointment  of  Leroy  Keller 
as  an  assistant  business  manager 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press.  Keller,  who  has 
held  the  post  of  eastern  sales 
manager,  has  served  in  various 
editorial  and  business  capacities 
with  U.P.  and  the  Unit^  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  since  1929. 


SOUTH 

TEXAS 


Use  the  two  newspopers  whidi 
blanket  the  tremendous  b«yiii| 
power  of  this  market  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  line,  per  render,  and  per 
sale! 
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J/Aotn  upon  tfte  first  bap  of  tlje  baeeb,  berp  eatlp  m  the  morning, 
tbep  came  unto  tbe  sepulcbre,  bringing  tbe  spices  faobicb  tbep  bab 
prepareb,  anb  certain  others  faoitb  them. 

9nb  tbep  founb  tbe  stone  roUeb  atoap  from  tbe  sepulcbre. 

^nb  tbep  entereb  in,  anb  founb  not  tbe  bobp  of  tbe  Tlorb  3fesus. 

^nb  it  came  to  pass,  as  tbep  toece  much  perplexeb  thereabout, 
beholb,  tbio  men  stoob  bp  them  in  shining  garments: 

3nb  as  thep  toere  afcaib,  anb  bofaoeb  boton  their  faces  to  the  earth, 
tbep  saib  unto  them,  iilbp  seek  pe  tbe  libing  among  tbe  beab? 


is  not  bece,  but  is  risen:  remember  hotn  spake  unto  pou 
biben  Ibe  toas  pet  in  (Galilee. 


Out  of  the  spiritual  centuries,  long  gone,  there  comes  new  and 
holy  promise  to  a  troubled  world. 

The  Voice  that  spoke  to  a  people  in  grave  conflict  seems  to 
echo  today  over  modern  battlegrounds.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
spontaneous  reverence  men  feel  imder  fire  ...  in  the  Holy 
Book  that  is  foimd  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  living.  ^ 


PROMOTION 


Preview  of  Chapter  I: 
‘How  to  Be  Appreciated’ 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SOMEDAY  somebody's  going  to 

write  a  book  on  “How  to  Be  a 
Success  as  a  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager”  and  promi¬ 
nently  up  in  front,  probably 
ahead  of  ^e  chapters  on  energy, 
enterprise,  copy  and  layout 
sense,  etc.,  will  be  a  chapter  on: 
“How  to  ^  Appreciated  in  Your 
Own  Ballwick!”  Many  of  the 
promotion  managers  we've 
known  were  quite  sure  they 
weren't. 

In  anticipation  of  that  book 
and  that  chapter,  we’re  going  to 
throw  in  nine-tenths  of  the  se¬ 
cret  formula  right  here.  You 
can  have  it  for  nothing  and  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  don’t  use  it. 
The  disclosure  is  so  simple  it’s 
silly  —  but  we  assure  you  it 
springs  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence: 

If  a  newspaper  promotion 
manager  wants  other  people  on 
the  paper  to  appreciate  him  he 
should  make  their  problems  HIS 
problems  and  do  his  best  to 
solve  them  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

E.  Circulation 

Like  this:  Most  circulation 
men  who  depend  on  boy  deliv¬ 
ery  are  badgered  to  death  nowa¬ 
days  by  the  lack  of  dependable 
lads  who  won’t  toss  the  Bugle 
in  the  rose  bushes,  leave  it  out 
in  the  rain,  or  s’mply  never 
show  up  at  all.  Help  find  the 
answers,  let  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  think  they  are  his — and 
he'll  swear  that  the  Bugle  has 
the  most  intelligent  promotion 
manager  on  earth.  Or  maybe 
the  current  problem  is  employe 
relations  or  public  good  will;  or 
tomorrow  it  will  be  more  classi¬ 
fied  or  local  linage.  In  all  cases 
the  diplomacy  is  the  same. 

It  ma^  be  objected  that  this 
savors  somewhat  of  carrying  the 
grease  pot;  actually  it’s  not. 
These  jobs  need  to  be  done. 
It’s  up  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  to  help  other  departments 
succeed,  and  he  must  be  guided 
largely  by  their  judgments, 
since  they  are  held  responsible 
for  the  total  result. 

The  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment  is  a  service  group.  It 
generally  gets  the  most  good 
will  from  the  direct  services  it 
renders  INDIVIDUAL  depart¬ 
ments.  When  it  steps  beyond 
this  into  serving  the  total  in¬ 
terests  of  the  newspaper,  it 
needs  as  powerful  a  patron  as 
it  will  have  in  the  preceding 
specific  acts.  This  is  the  secret 
of  “How  A  Prophet  May  Have 
Honor  in  His  Own  Country.” 

Carrier  Problem 

THE  San  Francisco  Examiner 

has  just  gotten  out  the  fiossiest 
piece  of  carrier  promotion  it’s 
been  our  good  fortune  to  see 
yet  ...  a  9x12,  color  half-tone 
cover  job  with  gold  borders  .  .  . 
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filled  with  pictures  of  Examiner 
people  and  product.  Expen¬ 
sive?  Sure.  Impressive?  Un¬ 
doubtedly.  But  its  evidence  of 
the  importance  that  heads  of 
the  Examiner  place  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  subpect  right  now. 

What  is  the  situation  in  your 
town?  Could  you  put  your  copy, 
layout,  art  and  organizii^  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
someone  on  your  newspaper  who 
may  need  it  badly? 

NNPA  Awcad 

ALTHOUGH  the  award  to  the 

newspaper  “which  gives  great¬ 
est  recognition  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  promotion  and  utilizes 
its  forces  to  the  greatest  extent 
for  organization  progress  and 
public  benefit”  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  has  recently  decided 
to  institute,  covers  an  entirely 
different  field  from  those  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  best 
specific  promotion  pieces  (now 
suspended  because  of  the  war), 
it  is  much  to  be  applauded  at 
the  present  time. 

One  of  the  big  values  of  all 
such  awards  programs  is  that 
they  focus  attention  upon  the 
whole  field  in  which  they  are 
given.  The  new  NNPA  award, 
for  example,  will  undoubtedly 
call  to  the  front  examples  of 
how  newspapers  have  used  pro¬ 
motion  to  advance  themselves 
and  to  improve  their  communi¬ 
ties.  This  is  promotion  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  recognition  of  it  should 
do  much  to  improve  the  general 
regard  for  such  endeavors. 

Also  to  be  applauded  is  the 
NNPA  decision  to  widen  the 
ranks  of  non-voting  membership 
to  include  advertising  agencies, 
trade  publications,  etc.  Extend¬ 
ing  the  field  in  which  NNPA 
services  are  felt  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  news¬ 
papers  in  general. 

'Human  Interest'  Appeal 

NOT  LONG  AGO  Arthur  See. 

advertising  manager  of  Saks 
34th  Street,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  told  the  New  York 
Promotion  Managers  Association 
that  human  interest  was  the  best 
material  for  newspaper  promo¬ 
tions.  If  Mr.  See  has  been 
reading  the  series  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  he  has  his  perfect  illustra¬ 
tion  at  hand. 

Now  gathered  into  a  reprint, 
the  12  pages  are  even  more 
impressive  than  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  singly  in  Time,  the  New 
Yorker  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Subject  matter;  (1)  Tearful 
child  and  the  Sister  Kenny  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  treatment.  (2) 
Town  meeting  picture,  copy  on 
letters  to  the  editor.  (3)  Hair¬ 
cut  scene  with  story  of  Cedric 
Adams’  result-getting  power  on 


request  for  slippers.  (4)  Chi¬ 
nese  scene  with  copy  about  War 
Reporter  George  Grim.  (5) 
Music  and  arts  critic.  (6)  The 
parson  who  writes  a  moralistic 
sports  column.  (7)  The  pho¬ 
tographer  who  writes  a  garden 
column.  (8)  Duck  hunting. 
(9)  Oz  Black’s  Sunday  cartoon 
page.  ( 10 )  Riebeth’s  home 
maintenance  column.  (1)  The 
newspaper's  girls  singing  club. 
(12)  The  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reau’s  ability  to  guess  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  election. 

Illustrations  sometimes  reach 
’way  back  for  effect,  but  the 
job’s  superb. 

Mailbag  Parade 

A  NEW  newsletter  called 

“Roundup”  is  being  distribut¬ 
ed  to  sales  departments  and  of- 
feces  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  by  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  that  paper. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  notes  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  has  now  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  one  place  on  individ¬ 
ual  sheets  all  the  basic  market 
data  on  323  , major  counties 
throughout  the  country.  This  is 
a  major  improvement  over  the 
old  “hunt  and  hold  a  thumb” 
system. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
has  just  issued  a  new  1945  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  Handbook — 64  mag¬ 
nificent  pages  divided  according 
to  plants  and  well  illustrated 
After  reading  it  we're  almost 
tempted  to  start  in  the  front 
hallway  where  the  janitor  has 
been  fighting  a  losing  battle  all 
spring  with  the  street  dirt. 

The  Asbury  Park  ( N.  J. )  Press 
has  recently  started  a  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  in  eight  weekly 
newspapers  and  on  bus  cards, 
localizing  the  copy  and  includ¬ 
ing  names  of  dealers  in  each 
community.  Harold  M.  Canning, 
advertising  manager,  tells  us 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Press  has  gone  in  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  that  the  ads  seem  to 
be  doing  a  good  job.  Do  the 
dealers  appreciate  the  support 
they’re  getting?  They  should. 


Judges  Selected  ior 
NEA  Paper  Contests 

Six  newspaper  publishers  have 
been  chosen  as  judges  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association’s 
Better  Newspaper  Contests  for 
1945.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  April  10. 

Judges  are  Joe  T.  Cook,  Mis¬ 
sion  (Tex.)  Times,  chairman; 
W.  W.  Loomis.  LaGrange  (Ill.) 
Citizen;  Paul  Riddick,  LaGrange 
(Ind.)  Standard;  Charles  Ren¬ 
ick,  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Sentinel; 
G.  C.  Terry,  Polo  (Ill.)  Tri- 
County  Press;  and  E.  A.  Dyson, 
Rushville  (Ill.)  Times. 

The  contests  are  in  eight  divi¬ 
sions,  including  general  excel¬ 
lence,  community  service,  edi¬ 
torial  page,  special  edition,  illus¬ 
trative  material,  job  printing, 
excellence  in  typography,  and 
the  Herrick  editorial  award. 
War  Bonds  are  to  be  awarded  as 
first  prizes  in  each  division.  En¬ 
tries  are  to  be  sent  to  Chicago 
headquarters  of  NEA. 


A  Colorful  Reminder 

THE  Omaha  (Neb.)  WorU. 

Herald  called  readers’  atter 
tion  to  the  food  shortage  sitiu* 
tion  and  reminded  them  of  tlx 
need  for  Victory  Gardens  with 
a  four-color  picture  (three  col¬ 
umns  wide)  of  an  overflowim 
basket  of  garden  fruits  and  v2 
etables  on  page  one  in  the  iUr 
19  issue.  In  adjoining  colunoi 
were  stories  of  the  Congressional 
inquiry  into  food  shortages  sod 
of  the  community  plans  for 
dens.  The  World-Herald  will 
devote  a  large  amount  of  nevi 
space  to  V  gardens  this  year,  bat 
it  will  not  again  sponsor  demon¬ 
stration  gardens,  said  Promotion 
Manager  T.  W.  Summers. 

Billboard  Attraction 

“WAKE  UP  with  the  Record”  ii 
the  slogan  promoted  by  th* 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Record  in  iti 
current  outdoor  advertisini 
campaign.  Thus  far,  10  bill¬ 
boards  are  being  used  for  i 
poster  drawn  by  the  Record'i 
cartoonist.  Jerry  Doyle.  It  de¬ 
picts  William  Penn  reading  the 
Record. 

Youths  and  Cattle 
MRS.  F.  T.  RAIFORD,  publidier 
of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Timer 
Journal,  has  announced  the  pi¬ 
per  will  sponsor  a  purebred- 
calf  contest  open  to  4-H  Club 
members  in  the  county.  The  lim 
is  to  encourage  youths  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  raising  beef 
and  dairy  cattle  as  vital  adjuiM 
to  Dallas  County  agriculture 
A  contest  will  be  conducted  let 
Negro  4-H  members  in  impror 
ing  pig  and  poultry  stock. 
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Keepsake  Copy 
ORIGINAL  copy  of  stories  re¬ 
lating  to  local  service  men  is 
being  sent  to  the  parents  by  the 
Macy  Newspapers  in  West¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  A  brief,  personal 
note  from  the  editor  goes  with 
the,  item.  Oxie  Reichler,  editor 
of  the  Yonkers  Herald  Stater 
man,  started  the  idea  when  a 
reader  telephoned  to  say  how 
grateful  he  was  to  read  about 
his  son  in  the  new^per. 
Reichler  sent  the  original  copy 
for  the  family's  scrapbook. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 
is  resumed  over  the  oceoiis 


HOIMIN’S  NEWSPRINT 

v^ill  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  cuctomci.- 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIllS 

_ Norrkoping,  Sweden _ _ 
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Six  Appointed 
To  McClatchy 
Business  Posts 

SACHAMcrrTO,  Cal.,  Mar.  26 — 
Eleanor  McClatchy,  president  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
the  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
of  California,  has  announced  the 
creation  of  a  new  promotion  de- 

Kment  of  the  co^mpanies,  with 
rt  S.  Peterson  and  Bradley 
Riter  as  the  initial  members. 

Four  internal  changes  in  the 
business  department  of  the 
newspapers  also  were  announced, 
including  creation  of  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Modesto  Bee. 

Peterson  has  been  with  the 
uk^latchy  organization  for  11 
years  arid  Riter  19. 

Peterson  has  served  as  sales 
manager  of  the  engraving  de- 
pirtment  of  the  Fresno  Bee,  and 
Ssemmento  Bee  and  since  1937 
u  manager  of  Bee  Engraving  in 
SMramento.  In  1944,  he  also 
became  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  job  printing  plant. 

Riter  was  the  real  estate  and 
development  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  later  becoming  its 
promotion  editor,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  assistant  city  editor. 

Leighton  Stephens,  national 
idverdsing  mana^r  of  the 
Fresno  Bee  since  Dec.  1,  1941, 
and  president  of  the  Fresno  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  for  1943-44,  was 
named  to  the  same  position  on 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Named  to  replace  Stephens  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fresno  Bee  is  Max  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  had  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  from  1936  to  1942  before 
volunteering  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  recently  was  re¬ 
turned  to  inactive  duty. 

Jay  W.  Loughner,  in  charge 
of  the  Fresno  Bee  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  division,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-creat^ 
post  of  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Modesto  Bee. 

Arvey  R.  Drown,  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Fresno 
Bee  for  two  years,  was  named 
circulation  mgr.,  Modesto  Bee. 
■ 

Graphic  Arts  Leader 
In  Brazil  Is  Honored 

Dr.  Rubens  Porto,  general 
manager  of  the  Artes  Grafleas 
Industries  Reunidas,  S.  A.,  of 
Rio  de  Jsmeiro  and  former  pub¬ 
lic  printer  of  Brazil,  was  hon- 
wed  by  the  Linotype  Company 
at  a  farewell  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City, 
Mar.  22. 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype 
Piesident.  welcomed  the  guests, 
•ad  Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  vice- 
president  for  Latin  -  America, 
was  toastmaster.  Among  the 
Wests  were  Dr.  Oscar  Correia, 
^»ul  general  of  Brazil;  Walder 
"•rmanho.  minister  in' charge  of 
commercial  affairs,  Brazilian 
*»*ssy;  E.  da  Camara  Souza, 
yoctor  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
«^ent  Trade  Bureau;  John  A. 
“^ers,  vice-president  of  Rem- 
iagton  Rand,  Inc.,  and  MaJ.  Ben¬ 
ign  H.  Namm  of  Brooklym, 
wmo  in  1943  served  as  executive 
®'*ctor  of  the  U.  S.  Purchasing 
t^nunission  on  a  trip  to  Brazil. 


The  establishing  oi  The  News-Sentinel  in  1833  may  have  had  nothing 

to  do  with  the  fact  that  two  years  later  the  National  Debt  was  all  paid  off. 

But  in  1835  the  Federal  Government  was  receiving  more  money  than  it  needed 

and  the  surplus  was  divided  up  among  the  States.  That  was  good  news 

110  years  ago.  And  if  national  advertisers  continue  using  The  News-Sentinel 

for  the  next  110  years  as  they  have  during  the  past  110  years  ...  it  may  be 

possible  to  publish  good  news  about  the  National  Debt  again. 

The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  every  week  day  to  97.8% 

oi  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  second  largest  retail  market. 


(The  KeuiS'-^mtind 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YO  R  K- C  H  1C  A  6  O- DET  RO  IT 
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CIRCULATION 


Harmer  Ranks  as  Dean 
Of  U.  S.  Circulators 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHARLES  H.  HARMER,  79 

years  old  and  in  his  54th  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette  staff,  the 
last  52  of  which 
have  been  in 
circulation 
work,  is  rated 
one  of  the  deans 
of  circulation 
managers  in 
u:  S. 

"If  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over 
again  and  the 
opportunity  to 
choose  my  ca¬ 
reer,  I  would 
want  the  same  job,  with  the 
same  company  and  the  same  as¬ 
sociates,”  he  declared  recently. 


Harmer 


He  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  with  a 
certificate  of  recognition  “as  a 
token  of  its  esteem  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  his  long  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Mr.  Harmer  this  week 
summed  up  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  his  many  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience.  "A  success¬ 
ful  circulation  department  must 
have  a  good  product  to  sell,”  he 
said.  “To  produce  a  good  prod¬ 
uct.  it  must  start  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  and  then  travel,  in 
turn,  through  the  advertising 
department,  composing  poom, 
then  on  to  the  stereotyping  and 
press  room.  From  there  to  the 
mail  room  and  then  via  trucks 
to  the  carrier-salesman,  whom 
I  like  to  call  the  last  man.  If 
he  is  ready  and  waiting,  we 
have  a  complete  and  healthy  cir¬ 
culation  department.” 

Started  in  1884 


Charlie  Harmer  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  printer.  He 
flrrt  worked  for  the  Gazette  in 
1884.  He  took  his  turn  as  a 
traveling  printer  in  his  early 
days,  later  returning  to  the  Ga¬ 
zette  for  the  third  time  as  a 
compositor  in  1892.  He  remained 
in  the  composing  room  for  two 
and  one-half  years  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  mail 
room,  a  job  he  continued  to  hold 
until  1911,  when  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  circulation  manager. 

When  Harmer  started  in  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Gazette  was  a  six- 
day  afternoon  paper  with  a 
weekly  edition  on  Wednesday. 
The  weekly  had  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  the  daily. 

“In  those  days  our  two  mail 
solicitors  went  by  train  to  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  making  collections 
and  soliciting  new  business,”  he 
recalled.  “Then  later  came  the 
rural  routes.  It  was  then  that 
these  mail  solicitors  went  by 
rail  to  such  towns,  hired  a  rig 


and  drove  the  rural  routes  so¬ 
liciting  new  business.” 

With  the  introduction  of  rural 
routes,  the  daily  grew  rapidly 
in  circulation,  while  the  weekly 
lost  subscribers  and  after  a  few 
years  was  discontinued.  Look¬ 
ing  back  on  the  service  given 
subscribers,  he  remarked: 

“Our  paper  was  printed  in 
mid-afternoon,  but  it  did  not 
leave  town  until  midnight  and 
some  of  our  readers  did  not  get 
their  papers  until  early  fore¬ 
noon.  Did  they  complain? 
Never  a  word.  They  were  per¬ 
fectly  contented  and  happy. 
But  today — well — times  are  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Commenting  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  service  in  building 
circulation.  Harmer  told  of  an 
incident  several  years  ago  when 
a  heavy  .snowstorm  blocked 
roads  and  delayed  rural  delivery 
for  several  days.  A  (Jazette  so¬ 
licitor  later  called  on  a  farmer 
subscriber  who  complained  bit¬ 
terly  about  the  poor  service.  “1 
paid  for  my  paper  and  I  want 
it.”  he  said. 

The  Gazette  man  asked  the 
farmer  why  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  postmaster  and  made  his 
complaint.  The  farmer  replied: 
“Hell.  I  couldn’t  get  out  of  my 
own  yard!” 

Recoils  Premium  Bug 

Thirty  years  ago.  Harmer  re¬ 
called.  mail  circulation  was  bit¬ 
ten  bv  the  premium  bug.  Every 
Monday  morning  the  solicitors 
started  out  with  a  load  of  atlases, 
dictionaries,  percolators,  kitchen 
knives,  etc.,  to  give  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“Needless  to  say.  it  developed 
into  a  headache.”  he  stated. 
"About  this  time,  our  former 
publisher  attended  a  meeting  in 
Des  Moines  and  while  premiums 
were  not  on  the  program,  they 
were  fully  discussed.  The  result 
was  an  agreement  by  all  present 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  pre¬ 
miums.  The  Gazette  and  other 
newspapers  used  their  premium 
money  to  buy  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  to  improve  the  news 
content  of  the  paper.” 

Discussing  the  change  from 
the  office-owned  carrier  routes 
to  the  Little  Merchant  plan, 
which  makes  each  carrier-sales¬ 
man  an  independent  contractor, 
Mr.  Harmer  asserted  that  the 
Little  Merchant  plan  offers 
greater  training  and  opportun¬ 
ity  for  carrier  boys. 

“He  learns  the  value  of  good 
service,  promptness  and  cour¬ 
tesy.”  he  said.  "In  making  his 
weekly  collections,  he  must  keep 
a  correct  record  of  his  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  handle  his  own  money. 
This  proves  to  be  a  fine  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  lad,  and  one  that 
will  stay  with  him. 

“One  of  the  joys  of  my  life  is 


No  Union  Caid 
— No  Concert 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  26 — 
Herbert  Elwell.  music  critic  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for 
the  last  13  years,  came  here  re¬ 
cently  to  rehearse  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  his 
newest  comnosition.  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Alleero.  He  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  conduct  a  concert  at 
Kleinhans  Music  Hall.  But  he 
left  for  home  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  concert,  because  he  didn’t 
have  a  union  card. 

Orchestra  officials  explained 
that  conductors  are  union  mem¬ 
bers.  Elwell.  being  a  critic  and 
composer,  and  not  professionally 
an  orchestra  director,  is  not  a 
member  of  the  musicians’  union 
and  hence  not  qualified,  accord¬ 
ing  to  union  regulations,  to  di¬ 
rect  an  orchestra  in  his  own 
work  or  anv  other.  The  inci¬ 
dent  was  regarded  merelv  as  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned. 


the  National  Editorial  Associi. 
tion  legislative  committee,  ]|j^ 
'that  inclusion  of  wcekliet  vmt 
dailies  in  requiring  sworn  cirta- 
lation  statements  would  not  i*. 
pose  any  hardship,  becauae  the 
law  now  calls  for  informatiot 
annually  on  ownership 
names  of  editors  of  all  publlo- 
tions. 

Central  States  Session 
OFFICERS  and  directors  of  Cts- 
tral  States  Circulation  Mig-I 
agers  Association  met  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  to  make  plm 
for  carrying  on  the  activities  of 
the  organization  until  a  convts- 
vention  can  be  held  again.  Tn- 
tative  plans  call  for  group  meet¬ 
ings  next  October. 

Meanwhile,  the  association 
will  issue  a  bulletin  each  montii 
under  the  direction  of  E.  J. 
Liechty,  Iowa  City  (la.)  lotom 
The  bulletin  will  contain  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  papers  on  cirti- 
lation.  Assignments  will  be 
handled  by  George  Cowden, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pt 
triot. 


to  see  what  my  boys,  as  I  like  to 
call  them,  are  doing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  today.  They  are  fill¬ 
ing  positions  of  responsibility 
and  helping  to  make  America 
a  grand  place  in  which  to  live.” 

'Berlin  or  Bust' 

WHILE  the  Allied  forces  are 

smashing  through  Germany 
with  Berlin  as  their  goal.  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  carriers 
are  participating  in  a  “Berlin 
or  Bust”  contest  indirectly 
connected  with  the  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  contest  began  Mar.  13  and 
ends  with  official  announcement 
of  Germany’s  surrender,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  announced 
to  Journal  carriers  by  Rex 
Fisher,  circulation  manager.  The 
division  credited  with  the  most 
“miles”  will  participate  in  the 
pay-off.  In  addition,  the  “sol¬ 
dier”  in  each  other  division  with 
the  most  miles  to  his  credit  will 
participate. 

The  prize  will  be  a  visit  to  the 
annual  Police  Circus  in  St.  Louis, 
with  transportation  and  seat 
provided  by  the  Journal.  If 
the  “war”  continues  beyond  the 
date  of  the  Police  Circus, 
another  pay-off  will  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  con¬ 
test,  each  carrier  division  will 
advance  or  retreat  according  to 
“miles”  gained  or  lost  by  re¬ 
ceiving  payments  on  time,  sell¬ 
ing  War  Stamps,  recruiting  new 
carriers;  delaying  delivery,  leav¬ 
ing  loose  paper  or  wire,  etc. 

Weekly  Statements 

NEED  for  better  circulation 

practices  among  weekly  news¬ 
papers  was  stressed  at  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  on  the  Murray  Bill  (HR 
2543,  which  replaced  HR  1121) 
to  require  an  annual  sworn  cir¬ 
culation  statement.  Advertising 
agency  representatives  joined 
with  weekly  publishers  in  rec¬ 
ommending  a  favorable  report 
on  the  measure. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of 


Carrier  Basketball 
WINNERS  of  the  Detroit  Tina 
city  carrier  basketball  eta- 
pionships  in  the  major  and 
minor  divisions  will  play  the 
champ  carrier  teams  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American.  The 
major  division  winners  will  jday 
for  the  William  Randolph  Hearn 
trophy  and  the  minors  will  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Jack  Kenney  troi;^ 
Games  will  be  played  in  Chieuo 
and  Detroit,  April  3  to  12. 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
REX  FISHER.  East  St.  Lorn 
( HI. )  Journal  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers 
Association  di¬ 
rector,  started  in 
the  newspaper 
business  in  just 
a  natural  way — 
he  asked  for  a 
job  and  got  it. 

’That  was  in 
1917,  his  age 
was  15,  and  the 
job  was  office 
boy  at  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald.  , 

Rex  became  a  utility  “bird, 
flying  from  one  Job  to  another, 
subbing  for  some  who  had  (jat 
to  war,  operating  the  switch¬ 
board,  tending  the  counter, 
working  in  the  mail  room,  etc 
For  a  time  he  worked  in  tlx 
stereotyping  and  press  ro« 
but  later  he  switched  back  to  ctr 
culation,  where  he  became  * 
district  manager.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  circulation  mam 
ager  and  later  became  head  o 
the  department.  In  1932,  » 
went  to  the  East  St.  Louis  Jour 
nal  as  circulation  manager. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Mam 
agers  Association  and  repreew* 
that  organization  on  the  KW 
board.  He  is  a  past  president* 
the  local  Junior  Chamber  « 
Commerce,  and  he  Is  now  chair 
man  of  the  local  Youth  CorMW 
sion.  Rex  is  married  and  t» 
father  of  three  children,  •** 
girls. 

..  _ L  nti  itf 


Flahor 


,,  into  any  controversy  with  any- 

N0^  irriVi/  OCtyS  body.  We  have  had  no  quarrel 
_  ■*  with  any  person  or  news  me¬ 

nu dium.  We  realize  that  what  has 
ruO^****  matter 

Misrepresented  S."™-  ““  “ 

A  IV*  OR  “What  we  do  plan  is  to  place 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mar.  25  Some  jJje  public  as  far  as  per- 

ol  the  newspaper  reports  pemg  knitted  by  military  regulations 
published  nationally  about  the  f^cts  about  our  camp  and 

ftpago  pnsoner-(rf-war  tjjg  Army’s  handling  of 

ffitip  are  ‘  SO  absurd  as  to  be  prisoners  of  war.” 
laudable  were  it  not  for  their  Locally,  he  said,  his  office  has 
aerious  consequences,  the  s  established  a  speakers’  bureau 

new  public  relations  officer,  sending  officers  to  address 

Qapt  Henry  Averill,  a  veteran  group  desiring  information 

newspaper  man.  declares.  p  situation. 

“Frankly,  it  s  utterly  anting,  About  the  Senate  investiga- 

the  astonishing  amount  of  nais-  he  said  “as  soldiers  we 

inlormation  ap^rently  acc^ted  j^^ye  no  official  views.  We  can 
almost  everywhere  as  auther^  only  repeat  that  the  more  in- 
tic,”  Avenll  replied  formation  the  public  gets,  the 

when  asked  the  reaction  of  the  tjetter  we  will  be  pleased." 
camp’s  personnel  to  recent  pub-  , 

licity  about  the  installation.  VrrluArl 

Captain  Averill  for  five  years  KnOX  ttState  Valuea 

before  entering  the  Army  in  At  $2,168*236 

JSJrtrforthfNorT^Car^^^^^^^^  The  estate  of  the  late  Col. 
^  Minn  News^  Frank  Knox,  former  Secretary 

He  wat^Uy^itw^  the  Navy  and  publisher  of  the 

Se* Columbus  ( Ga. )  Inquirer-  a?  S2%^236*’in'^^e  re- 

hTS^Ieh‘'w'?i^^he'^A^^^nta  the  -"lount  is  represented  by 

rn"»d  ^V?#K^nig^f  ifsf^cS/ 

War  I,  he  served  on  the  Mexican  to  John  S.  Knight  last  October, 
border  and  went  to  France  with  Mrs.  Annie  Reid  Knox  of  Man- 
the  2»th  Division.  In  World  Chester.  N.  H  the  widow  is  the 
War  II,  he  saw  service  in  Egypt  sole  heir.  When  the  estate  is 
and  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  clear^.  she  will  receive  $1,308,- 
with  the  military  police.  He  beneficiary 

served  for  a  time  as  press  censor  ot  $50,000  in  insurance.  State 
in  Cairo  taxes  were  figured  at  $146,429 

1  _  ,  and  the  federal  death  tax  at 

Gestapo  Operates  $598,000;  other  indebtedness  and 

While  he  has  been  at  the  administration  costs  at  $115,022. 


Pipago  Park  camp  since  Nov«n- 
ber,  ^ptain  Averill  was  not  ap- 


Col.  Knox’s  interest  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  consisted 


pointed  public  relations  officer  of  5,301  shares  of  Daily  News 
until  a  short  time  ago.  At  that  common  stock  and  63  14/22%  of 
time,  Lt.  Col.  Verne  Austin  was  ownership  of  Daneco  Corpora- 


eamp  commander. 


tion,  a  holding  company  he  and 


The  Papago  Park  camp,  which  his  associates  formed  at  the  time 
handles  German  prisoners,  first  they  bought  the  Daily  News  in 
received  national  attention  when  1931.  Daneco  owns  232,000  shares 
an  inmate  was  found  hanged,  of  Daily  News  common,  which 
There  were  rumors  that  Gestapo  constitutes  52%  control.  ' 
methods  were  being  em(ployed  For  the  Daneco  interest,  the  es- 
bjr  the  ardent  Nazis  against  tate  received  $2,072,002.  Estate’s 
those  prisoners  who  had  lost  assets  also  included  one  share  of 
their  love  for  Germany.  Later,  stock  in  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
the  War  Dejiartment  azmounced  Union  Leader,  which  Col.  Knox 
officially  that  was  what  hap-  owned  in  partnership.  The  rest 
pened  in  this  particular  case,  of  his  holding  of  that  stock  was 

Last  Dec.  24,  the  «i.mp  again  transferred  to  Mrs.  Knox  before 
hit  the  newspemers  when  it  was  his  death  last  April, 
revealed  that  25  prisoners  had 
escaped  through  a  tunnel.  Some 
were  caught  or  surrendered  al¬ 
most  immediately,  but  others 
remained  at  large  for  longer 
periods. 

One  story  widely  circulated 
was  that  prisoners  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  swimming  pool  at  the 
Arizona  Biltmore  Hotel,  located 
*  few  miles  from  the  camp. 

Obtain  Averill  admitted  the 
prisoners  had  used  the  pool,  but 
uid  it  happened  last  summer 
when  they  were  employed  to 
jrark  on  the  hotel’s  grounds. 

«iey  used  it  only  during  their 
lunch  period,  he  said,  and  the 
hotel  was  closed  to  the  public  at 
the  time. 

Asked  what  he  plans  to  do 
jjwut  this  “adverse  pid)licity,” 
j^Phdn  Averill  replied  that  “in 
the  first  place  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  intention  of  entering 
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AMERICA’S  NEW 

Chemical  Center 


Approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  chemical  plants 
erected  in  the  United  States  since  Pearl  Harbor  are 
located  in  the  Houston  area.  These,  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  chemical  industries  already  here  and  the  many 
planned  for  the  postwar  era.  will  make  Houston  the 
dominant  chemical  industrial  center  of  America. 

Houston  is  at  the  hub  of  the  great  synthetic  rubber 
industry  on  the  Gulf  Coast  which  is  turning  out  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  supply.  Among  many 
other  important  chemical  industries  in  the  Houston 
area  is  Dow  Chemical  Company  with  a  $150,000,000 
establishment  producing  magnesium,  styrene,  thiokol, 
chlorine,  caustic  soda,  bromine,  ethylene  dibromide* 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  Monsanto  Chemical  Com* 
pany*  already  operating  a  huge  styrene  plant,  is 
planning  a  tremendous  plastics  plant.  Newcomers 
include  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  which  is 
to  erect  a  $50,000,000  plant  on  an  822-acre  tracL 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  sulphur  is  produced 
near  Houston.  Texas. produces  40  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  petroleum,  and  Houston  is  its  major  con* 
centration  point.  Unlimited  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  of  salt  from  salt  domes  are  found  in  this  section. 
This  abundance  of  raw  materials  plus  low  cost  natural 
gas  fuel  and  electric  service,  ample  water  supply, 
deepwater  port,  18  rail  outlets  and  many  hard  sur* 
faced  highways  make  Houston  a  natural  center  for 
chemical  nfanufacturing  and  distribution.  Yet  the 
chemical  industry  is  only  one  of  many  important 
industries  which  assure  the  continued  rapid  growth 
of  Houston,  already  the  South’s  largest  market. 
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RADIO 


Military  Electronics 
Enters  Radio  Picture 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TWO  STATEMENTS  this  week 

in  the  battle  over  the  tech¬ 
nical  development  of  frequency 
modulation  broadcasting  and 
television  indicated  there  are 
many  surprises  ready  to  pop 
out  of  the  laboratories  when 
military  secrecy  is  lifted,  and  it 
may  be  Jiist  as  well,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  applications 
of  125  or  more  newspapers  for 
FM  stations  and  the  few  f(^  tele¬ 
vision  are  still  “on  file”  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Behind  the  veil  of  secrecy, 
there's  a  real  showdown  raging 
over  the  fate  of  FM  in  the  FCC’s 
proposed  allocations  of  wave¬ 
lengths.  To  get  some  of  the 
facts  out  into  the  open,  E.  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Jr.,  president  of  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  went  over 
the  heads  of  the  FCC  this  week 
and  advised  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  to  look  into  the  secret 
testimony.  According  to  Mc¬ 
Donald,  only  one  of  eight  prop¬ 
agation  experts  has  testified  that 
the  moving  of  FM  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  position  is  necessary  and 
desir^le.  The  other  seven  hold 
to  the  belief  that  no  interfer¬ 
ence  of  any  cons^uence  would 
occur  if  FM  remains  in  the  low¬ 
er  megacycle  area. 

K.  A.  Norton,  the  lone  de¬ 
fender  of  the  FOC  proposal,  is 
now  attached  to  the  Army.  His 
testimony  stands  alone  against 
that  of  noted  authorities  on 
broadcasting,  including  none 
other  than  the  inventor  of  FM 
himself.  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Arm¬ 
strong. 

“Frivolous"  Proposals 

Military  data  pertaining  to 
propagation  characteristics  of 
ultra-short  radio  waves  was 
drawn  aside  long  enough  to  pub¬ 
licly  demonstrate  two  convert¬ 
ers  used  on  FM  receivers.  This, 
according  to  McDonald,  was 
done  to  offer  evidence  that  mov¬ 
ing  FM  up  to  the  100-megacycle 
area  would  not  entail  the  costs 
claimed  by  the  industry. 

“If  frequency  modulation  is 
disturbed  in  its  present  band,” 
said  Zenith's  president,  “it  will 
not  only  obsolete  every  FM  re¬ 
ceiver  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  but  also  every  manu¬ 
facturer  concedes  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  receivers  to  function 
on  this  band  will  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  cost  the  public  mil¬ 
lions  of  additional  and  unnec¬ 
essary  dollars.  .  .  .  The  industry's 
wide  experience  over  the  years 
with  converters  shows  that  they 
are  inefficient,  impractical,  and 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  public.” 

The  proposals  to  salvage  $70,- 
000,000  worth  of  FM  receivers 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  by 
equipping  them  with  converters 
are  considered  “frivolous”  by 
the  industry.  Why,  McDonald 
asked  the  Congressmen,  should 
we  risk  the  future  of  FM  on 


the  word  of  one  propagation  ex¬ 
pert?  The  unwarranted  move, 
he  added,  would  delay  FM  as 
much  as  two  to  five  years 

Military  secrets  affecting  tele¬ 
vision  were  highlighted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  prepared 
by  Paul  W,  Kesten,  executive 
vice-president.  Electronic  work 
which  the  CBS  television  labora¬ 
tories  have  carried  on  for  the 
government  during  the  war, 
Kesten  said,  has  made  one  thing 
certain:  “Post-war  television, 
simply  by  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  military  electronics, 
could  emerge  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  its  pre-war  'freeze.' 
Television  pictures  twice  as 
clear,  twice  as  sharp  and  per¬ 
haps  twice  as  large  seemed  al¬ 
most  certain,  as  soon  as  war¬ 
time  work  could  be  aiH>lied  to 
peacetime  television.  Finer  tele¬ 
vision  in  full  color  for  the  home 
seemed  Just  as  sure.” 

Columbia  is  pleased  with 
FCC's  proposal  that  space  in  the 
spectrum  be  set  aside  for  a 
higher  quality  of  television  and 
for  color  television,  and  CBS 
has  contracted  with  Federal  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Telegraph  Convpany  for 
an  experimental  television  trans¬ 
mitter,  capable  of  broadcasting 
pictures  in  full  color,  atop  the 
Chrysler  Tower  in  New  York. 

Scripps-Howard  Applies 

The  latest  newspaper  applica¬ 
tion  for  television  placed  before 
the  FCC  was  that  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio,  Inc.  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  station  in  Cleveland. 
The  same  organization  already 
has  filed  for  a  station  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Altogether,  the  FCC  has  in  its 
files  about  115  video  applica¬ 
tions,  the  principal  applicants 
outside  of  established  broad¬ 
casters  being  department  stores. 

Not  all  the  publishers  who  are 
getting  set  to  handle  television 
in  conjunction  with  their  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  properties  be¬ 
lieve  “tele”  is  “all  set”  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  factories  turn  out  the 
sets.  John  Cowles,  for  one, 
whose  interests  cover  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio 
(with  FM  and  television),  has 
an  idea  that  a  big  advertiser, 
such  as  General  Mills,  he  being 
a  director  of  that  firm,  might 
capitalize  on  television  in  the 
early  stages  by  sponsoring  a 
“one-shot”  show  over  the  first 
coast-to-coast  network,  for  pub¬ 
licity  and  prestige. 

“Then,”  said  Mr,  Cowles, 
“they  ought  to  sit  back  for  five 
years.” 

As  for  newspapers  getting  into 
television,  the  Minneapolis  pub¬ 
lisher  works  on  this  principle: 
Have  an  interest  in  all  media 
and  let  the  advertiser  ehoose 
what  he  wants  to  use. 

Csmpetition  between  news¬ 


papers  and  radio,  both  in  news 
dissemination  and  rivalp'  for 
advertising  revenue,  will  be 
good  for  both  of  them,  Edgar 
Kobak,  president  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  said  in 
Philadelphia  during  a  visit  to 
WIP  in  Philadelphia. 

“It  will  keep  them  both  on 
their  toes,”  said  Mr,  Kobak. 
“If  it  weren't  for  competition, 
one  or  the  other  might  go  to 
sleep  on  the  job.” 

AM,  Video  and  FM  Notes 

Experimental  merchandising  on 
its  entire  line  of  radios,  phono¬ 
graphs,  refrigerators,  home  freez¬ 
ers  and  ranges  will  be  luider- 
taken  by  the  Admiral  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  series  of  television  pro¬ 
grams  over  WBKB,  Chicago  .  .  . 
Dramatic  combat  films  showing 
the  Americans  wiping  out  Japa¬ 
nese  inside  Manila  were  the 
video  feature  of  the  week.  Out 
of  50,000  feet  of  film,  3,700  feet 
were  made  available  to  tele¬ 
vision  ,  .  .  The  R.  H.  Macy  tele¬ 
vision  program  in  New  York  has 
already  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  color  chart  by  RKO 
Television  as  a  guide  in  mer¬ 
chandising  fashions  in  black  and 
white  pictures  .  .  .  Bernard  C. 
Duffy,  general  manager  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Cooperative 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting,  the 
first  agency  man  to  hold  this 
office  ,  .  .  Operation  of  WMPS, 
sold  by  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
for  $350,000,  has  been  assumed 
by  WMPS,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Plough,  Inc.  .  .  .  WTAG,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
became  the  only  radio  station  in 
history  to  win  three  national 
awards  in  one  year:  the  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award,  Variety 
magazine  citation,  and  Alfred  I. 
duPont  Award,  all  for  its 
program,  “Worcester  and  the 
World,”  as  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  international  friend¬ 
ship  ,  .  .  Its  handling  of  news 
reports  won  a  Peabody  Award 
for  WLW,  the  Crosley  station  in 
Cincinnati  .  .  ,  Everett  R.  Holies, 
CBS  news  analyst,  formerly 
with  United  Press,  became  news 
editor  of  WBBM,  Chicago,  this 
week  .  .  .  William  F.  John,  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  and  his 
son,  Myles  John,  have  completed 
negotiations  for  WTMV,  East  St. 
Louis,  subject  to  FCC  approval. 
.  .  .  FM  applications  have  been 
filed  by  Leo  E.  Owens  for  three 
stations  in  Texas  to  be  operated 
by  the  Brownsville  Herald, 
Harlingen  Valley  Star  and  Mc¬ 
Allen  Monitor;  also  by  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth  Publishing  Co., 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Con- 
nersville  (Ind.)  News  Examiner 
Co.,  and  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Newspaper  Co. 

■ 

Television  Talk 

The  New  York  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will 
hold  its  36th  annual  Founders' 
Day  dinner  at  the  Midston 
House,  38th  St.  and  Madison 
Ave.,  April  16.  S.  I.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  noted  journalist  and  engi¬ 
neer,  will  discuss  “Can  Journal¬ 
ism  Survive  Television?” 

IDITOR  A  P 


:  Semi-Weekly 
Starts  Crusade 
;  Against  Comics 

Chicago,  Mar.  27— Contend^ 

'  that  “comic”  books  are  textb^ 
on  crime  for  youngsters,  tkt 
'  Southtown  Economist, 

'  weekly  community  newspipe 
has  launched  a  crusade  agaiM 
.such  books  and  will  include  ee- 
tain  adventure  strips  syndieiW 
to  newspapers. 

The  campaign  opened  Im 
week  and  will  continue  ovv  i 
period  of  six  to  eight  wecki. 
according  to  William  McDwumB. 
editor. 

In  the  opening  article,  the 
Economist  cited  Harold’s  (Inyi 
“Little  Orphan  Annie”  strip, 
charging  that  this  strip  hu  be¬ 
come  “virtually  a  school  in  hoe 
rible  crime.” 

Prints  No  Comic  Stripe 

The  Economist,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  does  not  carry  uy 
comic  strips  or  panels,  cfaaria 
that  grim  stories  in  so-calEd 
comic  strips  lead  children  era 
to  suicide,  citing  the  case  o(  i 
Chicago  boy  who  strangled  hta- 
self  to  death  while  seeking  to 
experience  for  himself  the  plight 
of  his  special  comic  strip  heift 

“It  has  never  been  our  poUey 
to  be  opposed  to  comics  as  con¬ 
ics,”  said  McDonnell,  in  answ 
to  Editor  &  Publisher's  queiy  n 
to  the  paper's  policy  in  regnd 
to  not  publishing  comic 
“Because  our  community  paper 
is  published  twice  a  week— Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Sunday — we  hare 
never  been  able  to  find  any  con¬ 
ics  which  suit  our  purpose.  The 
ones  that  have  had  wide  reader 
interest  have  been  taken  by  the 
bigger  papers.” 

In  the  second  article  of  the 
series,  the  paper  told  of  keepiaf 
a  tally  sheet  on  the  contents  d 
100  comic  books  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  about  1,000  issues  d 
daily  newspaper  comic  stripe 
that  appear  in  Chicago  papen 
The  results  were  tabulated  k 
follows: 

Major  Crimes  Depicted,  211: 
Minor  Crimes  Depicted,  31J: 
Antisocial  Behavior,  274;  Phyde- 
al  Assaults,  531;  Larcenies,  4L 
Sadistic  Acts,  87;  Vulgar  Be 
havior,  189;  Suggestive  Art,  lH 
Vulgar  Speech,  496;  Bad  Graar 
mar,  197;  Physical  Monstrositiol 
165;  Fantastic  Situations  and  Ae 
tions,  209;  and  Un-AmerteM 
Vigilante  Activities,  248. 

The  Economist  is  carry^ 
crusade  to  public  officials,  judgsi 
and  others  interested  in 
welfare,  calling  their  attentto 
to  the  comic  book  evils,  and  b 
an  editorial  suggest^  tM 
parents  direct  their  children  h 
reading  wholesome  books  ww 
can  be  obtained  from  the  pubis 
libraries. 

As  an  opening  blast  at  w 
publishers  of  comic  books,  » 
1  Economist  editorially  assert^ 

“We  have  read  these 
i  books  with  great  patience.  W 
;  have  leaned  backward  to  PJ 
the  publishers  of  these  periow 
als  the  benefit  of  every  dook 
■  But  we  find  the  publishers  thew 
selves  leave  no  room  for  doubt 

UlLISHERfer  March  31.  1** 
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Domestic  Pulp 
Output  Drops 
9%  ^low  1944 

As  the  five  pulpwood  produc- 
ijl  areas  of  the  United  States 
from  winter  into  the  spring 
cutting  period,  the  outlook  for 
Doeting  the  1945  stepped-up 
fre  goal  of  16.000.000  cords 
wis  reported  “not  so  good.” 

Unusually  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions  both  in  the  North  and 
Sou±  so  handicapped  cutting 
operations  and  transportation  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
that  domestic  receipts  at  U.S. 
mills  continued  well  below  1944 
receipts  except  in  the  Northeast. 

Although  WPB  figures  just  re- 
leas^  show  receipts  in  February 
higher  than  in  January,  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  month  to¬ 
taled  1.223.400  cords,  or  about 
if  below  February  1944.  and 
the  WPB  Forest  Products  Bu¬ 
reau  again  emphasized  that 
domestic  production  this  year 
must  exceed  1944  production  by 
more  than  a  million  cords  and 
that  every  effort  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  during  the  remaining  10 
months  of  1945  to  overcome  the 
initial  handicap. 

More  Help  Needed 
Each  farmer  and  wood  cutter 
must  be  enlisted  to  cut  pulp- 
wood  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
if  the  staggering  amounts  of 
pulp  and  paper  needed  for  our 
armed  forces  are  to  be  produced 
this  year,  the  Bureau  added. 

Regional  breakdown  figures 
from  WPB  showed  the  effects  of 
the  special  pulpwood  drive  last 
fhll  in  the  Northeast  still  ap¬ 
parent  in  receipts  12%  above 
those  for  Febuary  1944.  Mills 
in  the  area  need  the  greatest 
possible  production  of  long- 
Sbered  woods,  such  as  spruce, 
hemlock  and  fir. 

Because  of  weather  conditions 
and  railway  car  shortages,  how¬ 
ever,  imports  from  Canada  de¬ 
clined  40%  below  those  for  the 
same  month  of  last  year.  In¬ 
ventories  in  the  region  are  19% 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  53% 
under  the  inventory  level  of 
Fdaruary,  1941. 

In  the  Appalachian  region, 
where  special  pulpwood  drives 
have  barely  got  under  way  or 
are  still  pending.  February  do¬ 
mestic  receipts  were  about  32% 
below  those  for  the  same  month 
(X  1944  and  the  situation  con- 
tmued  critical,  particularly  in 
pine  and  hardwoods. 

Early  spring  rains  in  the  South 
were  blamed  for  pulpwood 
Portages  in  that  region.  Re¬ 
ceipts  fell  about  1%  below  fig¬ 
ures  for  February  1944,  but  use 
of  ^ditional  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  next  few  months  is 
expected  to  improve  the  supply 
situation. 

The  contrast  between  the  fa¬ 
vorable  weather  of  last  winter 
and  this  year’s  “closed”  winter 
produced  a  23%  drop  below  last 
year  in  February  domestic  pulp- 
wpod  receipts  in  the  Lake 
States  Mills  of  the  region 
uo*d  greatly  increased  supplies 
of  spruce,  fir  and  hemlock  pulp¬ 


wood,  both  peeled  and  rough, 
during  1945. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
same  weather  conditions  kept 
some  logging  camps  idle  and 
caused  a  9%  decline  in  receipts 
in  February,  but  curtailment  of 
shipbuilding  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  area  may  re¬ 
lease  needed  manpower. 

Domestic  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  five  areas  during 
February  amounted  in  rough 
cords  to  201,900  for  the  North¬ 
east:  84.000  Appalachian;  515,- 
700  South;  271,600  Lake  States, 
and  150,200  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  U.S.  total  for  February  was 
1,223,400  rough  cords,  for  the 
first  two  months  2,432,800  rough 
cords.  Imports  for  the  two 
months  were  213,400  cords. 

■ 

Joins  ABC 

The  Roseburg  ( Ore. )  News- 
Review  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


Co-op  Groups 
Hove  24.7% 
Increase  in  '43 

Cooperative  associations  pro¬ 
viding  consumer  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  showed  increases  in  both 
membership  and  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1943,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  Altogether  over  480  million 
dollars  of  business,  468  being 
retail  distributive  and  1214  serv¬ 
ice,  was  done  that  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  wholesale  associations 
had  a  combined  distributive 
business  exceeding  14814  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Net  wholesale  sav¬ 
ing  was  eight  and  a  half  million, 
of  which  over  six  million  was 
returned  to  member  groups  in 
patronage  refunds. 

Other  developments  of  the 
year  were  increased  production, 
acquisition  of  more  productive 
plants,  diversification  of  the  ac¬ 


tivities  of  local  associations  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nearly  all  types  of  cooperatives. 

Percentagewise,  the  average 
increase  in  business  based  on 
data  available  in  both  1942  and 
1943  for  some  1.100  associations 
was  24.7%,  and  while  a  filth  of 
the  reporting  organizations  had 
membership  decreases,  the  over¬ 
all  average  increase  was  nearly 
as  high  as  that  for  business  done. 

Not  only  were  more  produc¬ 
tive  plants  added  in  1943  than 
in  any  previous  year,  with  more 
than  100  of  them  being  operated 
in  connection  with  the  consum¬ 
ers’  cooperative  movement  by 
the  middle  of  1944.  but  85  of 
them  produced  goods  valued  at 
31  million  dollars  or  over  twice 
the  amount  in  1941.  Greatest 
expansion  took  place  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  petroleum  and  its 
products,  but  by  and  large  all 
the  productive  enterprises  are 
shown  to  be  profitable,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  their  earn¬ 
ings  pay  back  the  initial  cost 
fairly  soon. 


IIS  A  VITAL, 

PROGRESSIVE 

MARKET! 


Florida  is  receptive  to  new  ideas  .  .  .  new 
products  .  .  .  new  methods  .  .  .  ready  to  make 
use  of  every  development  of  science 
industry  that  has  grown  out  of  the  war  years 
. . .  eager  to  welcome  hack  established  products 
that  have  gone  to  war. 

Florida's  prosperity  is  vital . . .  permanent . . . 
progressive  .  .  .  based  on  a  steadily  increasing 
population . . .  sound  agricultural  development, 
and  many  new,  solid  industries. 

The  impressive  figures  of  Florida’s  bank 
deposits,  payrolls  and  postal  receipts  all 
prove  tbe  importance  of  this  rich,  new  52 
weeks-a-year  market. 

Lay  your  foundation  in  Florida  today  ...  for 
immediate  and  postwar  gains.  Tell  your  story 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  Florida’s 
3  great  morning  dailies  ...  at  low  cost  .  .  . 
where  it  will  be  read  by  everyone  in  Florida’s 
three  major  markets  and  their  rich  trading 
territories. 


T.\.MP\  TRIBUNK  ★  JACKSONVIl.I.K,  Ki.ORlDA  riMKS-UMON  MIAMI  IIKR  M  l) 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


Reynolds-Pit^geraid.  Inc. 
jann  and  Kelley,  Inc  ,  Atlanta 


Story.  BfOo«s  ^  Fmley.  I.nc. 

/  ^ 

*  A.  S.  Gr.jnt.  Atlanta 
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Compcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

able  next  month  after  a  three* 
year  production  halt.  Casco 
Products  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
will  run  full-page,  four-color 
ads  throughout  April  and  May 
in  the  Metro  roto  group  of  news¬ 
papers.  Copy,  instead  of  calling 
for  sales  support,  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  hold  back  on  its  purchases 
so  that  the  sick  can  be  supplied 
Arst  Included  in  the  ad  is  a 
“priority”  coupon  with  space  for 
doctor’s  signature  and  dealer’s 
name  and  address  which  would- 
be  purchasers  can  fill  out  and 
send  to  the  company.  Heating 
pads  will  then  be  earmarked  for 
them  according  to  date  of  cou¬ 
pon  receipt.  The  agency  is 
Grey  Advertising. 

Eastern  Drive 

SHIFTING  the  bulk  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  from  radio  to  news¬ 
papers.  O’Cedab  Corp.,  Chicago 
is  using  over  350  dailies  east  of 
the  Rockies  in  a  four-product 
promotion  which  reaches  its 
peak  next  month  during  the 
spring  house  -  cleaning  period. 
Copy  concerns  O’Cedar  polish 
and  wax,  boosts  new  products 
Perma-Moth  and  Odac.  News¬ 
paper  schedules  total  2,000  lines 
and  up.  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wal¬ 
lace,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Related  Rems  Series 

FIGURING  that  salt  and  spring 
vegetables  go  well  together 
Morton  Salt  Co.  is  emphasiz¬ 
ing  just  that  combination  in  its 
spring  advertising.  A  campaign, 
the  second  this  year  featuring 
the  related-item  theme,  will 
break  May  1  in  approximately 
150  newspapers.  One  35-line  ad 
is  scheduled  each  week  for  eight 
weeks.  The  agency  is  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt.  Chicago. 

Number  Eleven 
THE  AMERICAN  FAT  SALV¬ 
AGE  COMMITTEE,  INC.,  New 
York  City,  offers  sponsors  num¬ 
ber  11  in  its  cooperative  series 
urging  housewives  to  turn  in 
used  household  fats  in  exchange 
for  red  points.  Captioned  “A 
Tree  Grows  In  America,”  the 
ad  pictures  the  housewife  donat¬ 
ing  fats  that  nourish  the  tree 
that  sprouts  synthetic  rubber, 
fabrics,  and  numerous  military 
and  civilian  products.  Mats  are 
free  upon  request. 

Nabisco's  Bran 
TAKING  ON  400  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  country.  National 
Biscuit  Co.  will  begin  on  April 
1  a  series  of  small-space  ads 
featuring  Nabisco’s  100%  Bran. 
Copy  portrays  the  product  as  an 
aid  to  constipation.  The  cam¬ 
paign  supplements  the  four- 
color  page  program  running  in 
magazines.  McCann-Erickson.Inc. 

Back  in  1823 

A  NEW  CAMPAIGN  on  behalf 
of  Wilson  whiskey  has  been 
released  by  the  Hunter-Wilson 
DisTijLiJNC  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Copy  stresses  that  the  product, 
now  122  years  old,  has  been 
“making  friends  since  1823,” 
tying  in  with  a  historically 


famous  event  of  that  year.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  John  H.  Owen  Co. 
ads  of  800  and  450  lines  are  ap¬ 
pearing  once  a  week  in  about 
100  East  Coast  dailies. 

Easter  Greetings 

EASTER  GREETINGS  from 

Gruen  Watch  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
to  service  people  stationed 
round  the  world  are  on  the 
way  via  45  new.spapers  in  18 
different  countries.  'The  ad  fea¬ 
turing  a  young  man  and  woman 
in  uniform  at  prayer,  their  hel¬ 
mets  hanging  on  a  nearby  tree, 
is  captioned,  “A  New  Easter — 
but  the  same  old  hats.  ”  Since 
the  war  began  the  company  has 
made  a  practice  of  forwarding 
similar  greetings  to  the  armed 
forces  on  Christmas  and  Easter. 
McCann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
TELEX  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  maker  of 
Telex  hearing  aids  and  other 
electronic  products  to  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  .  The  Mon¬ 
itor  Equipment  Corp.,  appli¬ 
ances,  to  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
newspapers,  magazines  .  .  . 
Loube,  toiletries,  to  Frank  Kier- 
nan  &  Co.;  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  .  .  .  Gallagher  Drug,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  to  Grant  Advertising, 
New  York.  .  .  .  Frontier  Fuel 
Corp.,  Buffalo,  to  Addison  Vars 
Co.;  newspapers,  radio,  outdoor. 

D.  L.  CiIark  Co.  candy  bars,  to 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  .  .  .  Juuus  Kayser  &  Co. 
to  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.  .  .  . 
SiEG  Co.,  automotive  supplies, 
to  the  L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la.  .  .  .  Tugend  Blade  Co., 
Garfield  Construction  Co.,  Cap- 
LEN  Jewelry  and  Iral  Jewelry 
Products,  all  of  Buffalo,  to  Ellis 
Advertising  of  that  city  .  .  . 
Lubri-Gas  Laboratories.  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Triangle  Advertising. 

Bell  Food  Products  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
.  .  .  Bell  &  Co.  (Bell-Ans)  to 
Redfield-Johnstone.  Inc.,  effec¬ 
tive  April  1  .  .  .  General  Tex¬ 
tile  Mills,  Inc.,  to  J.  M.  Mathes; 
newspaipers,  magazines,  trade 
papers  .  .  .  Eastern  Dude 
Ranches  Assn,  to  Gunn-Mears 
Advertising;  using  newspapers 
in  five  eastern  cities  .  .  .  Santa 
Fe  Trail  Transportation  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.,  to  Holder  Morrow 
Collier,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  as  of 
April  1  .  .  .  JELLUM,  Inc.,  Joliet, 
Ill.,  to  MacDonald-Cook  Co.,  Chi- 
c  a  g  o  .  .  .  Rainfashions  Fifth 
Avenue,  Joseph  A.  Kaplan,  Inc., 
and  Deitsch  Bros.  Leather 
Goods  to  Morton  Freund  Agency. 

Continues  Campaign 
NATION’S  BUSINESS  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  account  to  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.  The  mag¬ 
azine’s  “personalized  selling” 
campaign  (E  &  P,  Feb.  17,  p.  58) 
will  be  continued  with  slight 
changes  in  ad  format  and  size. 
■ 

'Weasel'  Film 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  26 — As 
an  aid  to  the  school  and  news¬ 
paper  carrier  War  Stamp  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  distributing  a  color  film 
on  the  “Water  Weasel.”  the  cur¬ 
rent  goal  of  stamp  sales. 
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HEADS  UP 

For  the  right  clothes  for  “that 
vigorous  young  American  of 
yours"  it's  "the  Hub  for  Him,  from 
cradle  .  .  .  through  career,"  de¬ 
clares  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  this  unusual  full-page 
ad.  The  succession  of  heads 
ranges  from  “at  birth"  to  “seven¬ 
teen"  including  “Jeepers!  Creep¬ 
ers!"  “Growin'  Pains,"  “Puppy 
Love"  and  “The  Champ." 

Among  AdvertisingFolk 

To  Grant,  Chicago 
EVERETT  BRADLEY  joins 

Grant  Advertising  Mar.  31  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Howard 
Jones,  who  has 
been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  there,  be¬ 
comes  executive 
vice-president  in 
charge  of  the 
agency’s  central 
creative  plans 
committee  for 
all  Grant  offices. 

Bradley  has 

been  with  Comp-  _ 

ton  Advertising.  Bradley 
New  York,  as 
account  executive  on  Ivory 
Soap.  Previously  he  was  vice- 
president  of  Pedlar  and  Ryan. 

AAAA  Local  Officers 

R.  E.  LUSK  of  Benton  &  Bowles 

has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the 
New  York  Council  of  American 
Association  of  Advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Robert  M.  Ganger,  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  becomes  vice- 
chairman  and  Robert  B.  Grady, 
Robert  B.  Grady  Co.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

C.  Burt  Oliver,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
business  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  and  acting  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hollywood 
office,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  AAAA. 

In  New  Spots 

FRANK  C,  PETERSON  and 

John  M.  Keavey  from  copy 
department,  Marschalk  &  Pratt, 
to  copy  staff.  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York  .  .  .  Joseph 
F.  Weiler  from  printing  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Research  Institute 


of  America,  to  the  Hazard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  .  Charles  Tom 
Lee  from  assistant  to  Don 
cisco.  Office  of  the  Coordintlir 
of  Inter-American  Affaln,  tt 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  intemstlos- 
al  division  .  .  .  Marjorie  Bush 
from  sales  promotion  and  fuh 
ion  copywriter,  Amos  F^riA  4 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  copy  .■<tafl,  j.  g 
Mathes,  Inc. 

John  L.  Albright  from  tht 
New  York  office,  Dancer-Plfr 
gerald-Sample  to  copy  depw- 
ment.  Bermingham.  Castlfnm 
&  Pierce.  Inc.  .  .  .  Eluott  V 
Bogert  to  the  Los  Angeles  sttf 
of  Brisacher.  Van  Norden  sad 
Staff.  Inc.,  as  account  executhc 
.-specializing  on  food  products.. 
Richard.  Fehr  to  the  publidiy 
department.  Benton  &  BowIh 
Inc.,  after  two  years  in  th* 
Army  .  .  .  Bayard  Allis  from 
editor.  Heat  Engineering,  Foster 
Wheeler  Corp.,  New  York,  to 
contact  man  and  copywriter  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co. 

Betty  Stuart  Smith  from  the 
Paper  Cup  and  Container  Insti¬ 
tute  to  J.  Walter  ’Thorapsoo'i 
publicity  department  .  .  .  Tn 
E.  Averbach  to  executive  sM. 
Chernow  Co.  .  .  ,  Miram  Howud 
from  Chernow  Co.  to  media  de 
partment,  Edward  Hambur|e 
Advertising  .  .  .  James  P.  Dum 
from  account  executive.  Dancer 
Fitzgerald-Sample  to  advertii- 
ing  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Schenley  Distributors,  Inc 
.  .  .  Byron  V.  Kanaley,  Ja,  to 
copy  director,  Frank  C.  Nahser, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Promotions 

WALTER  KIEHN  and  Leo  Cox 

have  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd. 
Kiehn,  who  joined  the  agencj’s 
Toronto  office  in  1933,  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Advertising  4 
Sales  Club  of  Toronto  and  of 
the  International  Affiliation  of 
Sales  &  Advertising  Clubs.  Cox 
has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1935  as  account  executive. 

Nan  Findlow  with  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  since 
1939,  to  advertising  manager,  re¬ 
placing  William  G.  Stophiw. 
who  has  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  She  is  the  fint 
woman  to  hold  this  post ...  Ik 
Leonard  Ludwin,  for  two  yeais 
a  member  of  the  McCann-E^' 
son,  Inc.  research  staff,  to  direr 
tor  of  foreign  research  of  the 
agency’s  foreign  department 

Adrian  Farley,  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  account  execu¬ 
tive  to  vice-president  of  the  j 
agency. 

Service  Notes 

EUGENE  N.  AXTELL,  formerly 

assistant  to  Freeman  Kej^ 
president,  Russel  M.  Seeds  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Chicago,  at- 
tacdied  to  the  358th  Infantry  d 
the  3rd  Army  in  Germany,  has 
been  promoted  from  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  j 


[  New  Agency 
ROBERT  E.  SCHIEBER,  Gobdos 
R.  Danforth  and  Edwam  » 
Curtis  of  Detroit  have  incor 
:  porated  the  National  Advtftk 
ing  and  Sales  Corp.,  with  omcci 
in  the  Penobscot  Building. 

•UILISHER  for  March  31.  1** 


Courage  of  Staff 
Of  Underground 
Newspaper  Told 

The  French  Press  and  Infor- 
nstion  Service  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  an  underground 
newspaper,  as  told 

By  Madeleine  Jacob 

Those  who  worked  on  Franc- 
Tireur  when  it  was  born  as  an 
u^rground  publication  will  al- 
ffiys  remember  its  birth.  They 
will  remember  the  days  when 
spirits  were  fired  by  thoughts  of 
resistance:  those  first  timid  or 
daring  acts  to  fight  the  Germans: 
thoup  first  failures  and  successes; 
those  wild  dashes  through  cities 
and  countryside  to  distribute 
our  papers;  those  trips  we  took, 
with  the  everpresent  knowledge 
that  we  might  not  return.  Above 
all,  we  remember  the  faces  of 
those  who  died  on  the  road  to 
victory,  in  order  that  we  might 
reach  it  today. 

Franc-Libert4,  the  forerunner  j 
of  Franc-Tireur,  was  first  pub-  ^ 
lished  in  mimeographed  form  in 
Lyon  in  1941. 

How  many  were  on  its  amaz-  . 
iog  staff?  Six,  maybe.  First.  ' 
there  was  Jean-Pierre  known  ■ 
as  Lenoir,  and  Avinin  known  as  { 
Talbert.  P4ju  known  as  Char- 
toonier,  Soudeville  known  as 
Jean-Jacques,  Clavier  known  as 
Lafleur,  Pinton  who  was  first  | 
assistant  to  Lyon’s  mayor. 
Georges  Altmann,  who  also 
wrote,  then  as  now,  under  the 
name  of  Chabot.  Some  time 
later  we  were  joined  by  Petit. 

Yes.  really  it  was  some  crew! —  ■ 
in  which  each  learned  to  do  ! 
everything.  You  were  an  edi-  ; 
tor;  you  became  a  printer;  then  : 
you  carried  the  newspapers;  and 
Anally  you  distributed  them.  j 

The  first  issue  of  Franc-Tireur 
was  run  off  at  6,500  copies  at 
the  shop  of  a  Villeurbanne 
printer,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lyon, 
and  with  only  10,000  francs  as  j 
capital.  Nearly  every  issue  was  ' 
printed  in  a  different  location,  | 
in  order  to  throw  off  the  Sleuths  i 
who  were  hunting  Resistance 
newsmen.  Small  printshops  were  i 
used  where  the  work  was  done  | 
by  hand,  and  many  of  these  | 
printers  later  became  martyrs  | 
to  the  cause. 

Lead  in  a  Baby  Carriage 

Those  who  now  work  with  us 
on  the  victorious  Franc-Tireur  i 
and  who  worked  on  the  Franc  -  , 
Tireur  of  the  underground,  will 
smile  as  they  recall  some  of  the  ! 
events: 

Do  you  remember  those  80- 
pound  packages  of  lead  we  car-  : 
ried  from  one  printer  to  the  i 
other?  Once  we  hid  one  in  a 
baby  carriage  with  a  darling 
14-month  old  little  girl  sleeping 
upon  it.  With  her  mother  brisk¬ 
ly  pushing  the  carriage  and  with  ' 
Talbert  as  companiod,  we  set 
forth.  Suddenly  we  realized 
that  the  springs  were  practically 
touching  the  wheels,  that  at  the 
first  strong  jerk,  the  whole  thing 
would  collapse  and  what  a  catas- 
tn^he  that  would  be! 

Do  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  wait  in  front  of  the 
printers’  shops  until  2  a.m.  and 


how  we  would  leave  with  our 
parcels  hidden  underneath  our 
overcoats?  Or  our  meetings 
with  the  linotype  men  in  bars 
where  we’d  each  arrive  with  a 
portfolio  or  a  package  and  how 
these  portfolios  or  packages 
were  "accidentally”  exchanged? 

And  do  you  remember  how 
we  used  to  work  at  night  in 
some  friend’s  room  with  a  prob¬ 
able  maximum  of  insecurity! 
Often  the  woman  or  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  house  would  suddenly 
surprise  us  and  ask  if  there  were 
anything  we  needed!  When  we 
worked  in  Georges  Altmann’s 
room,  he  used  to  spread  a  deck 
of  cards  on  the  table  to  make  his 
landlady  think  we  were  just  a 
few  friends  having  a  good  time. 

And  Maurice,  that  n  e  a  r  - 
sighted  student  who  with  one 
hand  carried  a  suitcase  full  of 
copies  of  Franc-Tireur  and  in 
the  other  a  volume  of  Kant  or 
Spinoza.  Once,  in  Marseille,  a 
Vichy  plainclothes  agent  stopped 
him  and  asked  him  to  open  the 
suitcase.  Maurice  did  so,  think¬ 


ing  that  the  end  had  come;  but 
the  man,  who  immediately 
grasped  the  situation,  whispered: 
"Close  it  up  quick  and  beat  it! 
I  haven’t  seen  a  thing.’’  But 
Maurice’s  luck  ran  out — ^Today 
he’s  in  a  concentration  camp  in 
Germany.  Talbert,  too.  was  ar¬ 
rested  when  the  Germans  raided 
the  book-store  where  he  was  de¬ 
livering  Franc-Tireur. 

And  the  women  too  .  .  .  the 
Ginettes,  Josettes,  Lilies,  Mari¬ 
annes,  Michelines,  Nicoles,  Mo¬ 
niques,  and  all  those  others  who 
today  are  in  German  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  All  those  typists, 
newspaper  carriers  and  distrib¬ 
uters — all  those  women  were  our 
most  precious  collaborators. 

Franc-Tireur  was  printed  in 
many  places — wherever  the  nec¬ 
essary  print  could  be  secured — 
at  Albi,  Morez,  Saint-Etienne, 
Moribel — with  the  Gestapo 
steadily  on  our  heels.  But  in 
spite  of  everything,  we  had  a 
circulation  of  over  150.000 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

One  day,  Albert  Bayei,  pro¬ 


fessor  at  the  Sorbonne,  asked  to 
join  us.  He  was  ready  for  any 
type  of  work  and  carried  the 
lead  print  characters  around  as 
did  the  others.  Some  18  months 
before  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
Franc-Tireur  appeared  there. 
The  printing  press  was  first  in¬ 
stalled  at  Alfortville  and  Rue 
Bouchardon.  Later  we  moved 
to  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol. 
Bayet  arrived  in  Paris  the  same 
day  that  Jean-Pierre  was  ar¬ 
rested.  Bayet  carried  on  with 
the  work  and  one  day  he  even 
stopped  his  car  in  the  middle  of 
the  Place  de  la  Republique  and 
distributed  hundreds  of  copies. 

During  the  printing  of  one  of 
the  last  issues  of  pre-liberation 
Franc-Tireur  in  the  Rue  Bou¬ 
chardon,  Chabot  himself  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Gestapo.  The  lib¬ 
erating  armies  freed  him.  but 
long  before  that  Franc-Tireur 
was  already  circulating  in  the 
cells  of  political  prisoners. 

And  then,  like  a  dream  come 
true,  we  were  selling  Franc- 
Tireur  in  broad  daylight. 
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White’s  Book  Creates 
Reviewer  Furore 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


BILL  WHITE  of  the  Emporia 

(Kan.)  Gazette,  and  the  Har- 
court  Brace  publishing  company 
had  a  book  on 
their  hands  this 
week  that  com¬ 
bined  best  seller 
with  hot  potato 
in  about  50-50 
proportion. 

Not  for  years 
had  a  new  book 
kicked  up  such 
a  commotion  in 
the  literary  col¬ 
umns  as  White’s 
“Report  on  the 
Russians,"  a  White 
“brightly  writ¬ 
ten  and  racy" — or  “smart  alec” — 
account  of  his  travels  in  Russia 
with  Eric  Johnston,  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Book  reviewers  across  the 
country  were  in  a  dither,  alter¬ 
nately  blowing  on  their  spec¬ 
tacles  and  beating  on  their  type¬ 
writers  in  the  production  of 
such  a  flurry  of  diverse  opinions 
as  is  rarely  seen  even  in  the 
book  columns. 

'Brilliant — Shabby' 

For  this  “brilliant  piece  of  re¬ 
portage"  —  or  “shabbiest  per¬ 
formance  any  established  writer 
has  foisted  upon  the  American 
public  in  years” — had  sold  50,000 
advance  copies  and  seemingly 
was  on  its  way  to  as  great  a 
readership  in  its  complete  form 
as  its  abridged  publication  re¬ 
ceived  in  Reader’s  Digest  .  .  . 
much  to  the  great  admiration — 
or  extreme  consternation — of  the 
reviewers. 

White's  book  was.  without  a 
doubt,  either  “One  of  the  best 
in  a  long  row,”  or  “One  of  the 
worst  of  the  year  1945.”  The 
only  question  was.  “Which?” 

“  ‘Report  on  Russia’  is  biased,” 
charged  John  D.  Paulus  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press.  “White  pre¬ 
sents  an  objective  picture,” 
wrote  David  J.  Dallin  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Inaccurate,  biased  and  mis¬ 
leading.”  reported  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star.  “The  book  reads  to 
us  like  an  honest,  factual  report 
by  an  honest  and  highly  capable 
newspaper  man  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent.”  editorialized  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

“Slander  against  our  Soviet 
ally  .  .  .  the  incidental  report 
of  a  private  espionage  mission 
in  the  Soviet  Union.”  thundered 
New  Masses."  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
most  informing  and  candid  ac¬ 
count  of  our  Soviet  ally  yet  to 
appear  .  .  .  coincides  well  with 
other  sources  of  information.” 
observed  the  Commonweal. 

It  was  apparent,  from  the  re¬ 
views,  that  Bill  White  had 
either  done  himself  a  lot  of  good 
with  his  book— or  a  lot  of  harm. 
“A  report  on  the  immaturity  of 
W.  L.  White,’  the  Churchman 
’called  it  “BiU  White  has 
opened  his  mouth  and  put  his 


foot  in  it.”  wrote  Helen  Bower 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“He  has  added  an  important 
milestone  in  his  reportorial  ca¬ 
reer.  ...  It  is  a  diamond-hard 
reporter’s  report  to  his  readers,” 
said  Robert  Crater  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen. 

It  was  also  evident,  from  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  reviews,  that  White 
had  either  “given  free  vent  to 
his  personal  ill  will  toward 
Russia,”  or  “expressed  a  deep- 
seated  sympathy”  for  that  coun¬ 
try.  “If  you  hate  Russia,  here’s 
your  book.”  wrote  Harvey 
O’Connor  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 
“White  devoted  himself  to  a 
bileful  dissection  of  the  Soviet 
system.” 

“W.  L.  White’s  ‘Report  on  the 
Russians’  will  be  called  an  anti- 
Russian  book.  Actually  It  is 
no  more  anti-Russian  than  Mr. 
White’s  early  novel,  ‘What  Peo¬ 
ple  Said,’  is  anti-Kansas,”  opined 
John  Chamberlain  in  Harpers. 

Sneering — Sincere 

“A  sneering  little  opus.  His 
report  sounds  much  like  the  sort 
of  thing  you  might  expect  from 
the  president  of  the  Ladies  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  on  a  wild  night  at 
McSorley’s  Saloon.”  ( Sterling 
North.  New  York  Post). 

“The  lasting  impression  he 
conveys  is  of  a  sincere  and 
honest  people  working  hard  for 
little  reward.  .  .  .”  ( Catholic 
Transcript). 

“.  .  .  Grossly  abused  Russian 
hospitality  .  .  .  biased,  distorted 
.  .  .  and  in  extremely  poor  taste.” 
( Selig  Greenberg,  Providence 
Journal).  “If  you  were  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  White’s  book  all  the 
good  things  he  said  about  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  people,  he  would  be 
suspected  of  sponsoring  a  pro- 
Soviet  tract.”  (Freeman  Cleaves. 
Wall  Street  Journal). 

“Shabby,  dingy,  drab,  taw¬ 
dry,  poor,  shoddy,  dilapidated, 
unpainted,  ill-cut,  ill-fitting, 
baggy,  undernourished,  under- 
siz^,  poorly-fed.  ragged,  ig¬ 
norant,  dirty.  Every  one  of 
these  words  (used  by  White  in 
his  book)  describes  White’s 
book,  especially  the  last.”  (Ella 
Winter,  New  York  Post). 

“White  wrote  neither  an  anti- 
Russian  book  nor  a  book  in- 
soired  by  any  bias  or  political 
design.  It  is  simply  a  fine  piece 
of  reporting,  pervaded  by  warm 
humanity,  love  of  the  people 
and  love  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity.”  (CJeorge  Decker,  the 
New  Leader). 

Said  Time  magazine:  “An 
honest,  highly  personal  account 
of  how  the  Russians  (whom  he 
liked)  and  the  Soviet  system 
( which  he  disliked )  looked  to  a 
seasoned  newsman.” 

Said  Newsweek:  “In  all.  White 
has  written  one  of  the  most 
superficial  books  produced  by  a 
visitor  to  a  foreign  country.” 

The  charge  of  superficiality 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  launched 


against  White  by  the  disapprov¬ 
ing  critics  who,  on  the  basis  of 
about  75  reviews,  were  in  the 
majority  three  to  two.  But  they 
didn’t  have  their  way  even  here. 
Called  a  “vodka  visitor”  by  Ben 
Burns  in  the  Chicago  Defender, 
on  what  was  described  by  the 
New  Masses  as  a  “banquet  and 
pullman  tour,”  White,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  Lee  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  wrote  in  “total 
ignorance  of  the  language 
matched  only  by  his  knowledge 
of  international  good  taste,  his¬ 
tory  and  manners.”  “Report  on 
the  Russians,”  said  Lee,  is  “a 
collection  of  hearsay,  half-truth 
and  half  baked  conclusions.  Give 
this  man  16  weeks  and  he  would 
come  back  with  a  report  on  the 
world.” 

But,  “His  book  is  the  work  of 
a  good  reporter  who  even  in  six 
weeks  can  see  a  lot  and  learn  a 
lot,”  commented  Jimmie  Grove 
admiringly  in  the  Daily  Texan. 


“Despite  what  Mr.  White’s  Coo* 
munist  critics  may  say,  therta 
little  in  this  book  that  is  ogi 
factually  true  or  credible.  .  " 
wrote  Joe  Barnes  in  the 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

More  than  one  writer  urged 
that  White’s  book  not  ^  read, 
a  rather  futile  gesture  in  the 
face  of  a  50,000  advance  sale 

To  16  former  Moscow  corre 
spondents,  including  Qucntb 
Reynolds,  Ella  Winter,  Jeiu, 
Hersey,  Richard  Lautertiaek. 
Ralph  Parker,  Edgar  Snow,  Bab- 
ert  Magidoff  and  others  wki 
condemned  White’s  book,  Geergt 
Sokolsky  of  the  New  Yorlc  Sm 
had  an  answer: 

“Shall  I  believe  that  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  the  American  people  ete 
sored  tripe  out  of  Russia  did  not 
desire  comparisons  between  their 
wares  and  W.  L.  White’s?" 

And  there,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  the  matter  “rests.” 


William  Allen  White  Wouldn't 
Have  Done  It?  But  He  Did 


SEVERAL  of  the  critics  who 

lambasted  W.  L.  White’s  “Re¬ 
port  on  the  Russians”  ( see  story 
adjoining )  reproached  White. 
Jr.,  with  the  “betrayal”  of  his 
great  and  famous  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  done  it. 
Bill,”  they  said  in  effect.  “Your 
father  wouldn’t  have  done  it.” 

As  for  example  Raymond 
Arthur  Davies,  a  fellow  corre¬ 
spondent  of  White’s  in  Russia, 
who  wrote  in  an  open  letter: 
“You  know.  Bill,  I  think  your 
Dad,  one  of  America’s  great  ex¬ 
ponents  of  liberty,  must  be  rest¬ 
less  in  the  beyond  reading  your 
words.  Why  should  he  not  be 
restless?  Have  you  not  dragged 
the  honored  White  name  through 
the  mire?” 

Or  Harvey  O’Connor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun:  “The  Emporia 
Gazette  was  a  great  paper  not 
because  Emporia  is  the  world’s 
crossroads  ...  or  because  the 
Gazette  naturally  commanded 
national  attention  .  .  .  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  great  man  who  could 
see  the  world  clearly  from  the 
Kansas  plains.  His  son  unfor¬ 
tunately  could  not  see  Russia 
even  when  he  was  in  it.” 

Reviewers  Just  Guessing 

All  of  which  indicated  that 
the  reviews  in  question  were 
no  careful  readers  of  William 
Allen  White. 

White,  Sr.,  did  a  three-week 
tour  of  Russia  in  1933  with 
Maurice  Hindus  and  several 
other  correspondents.  He  later 
wrote,  in  the  New  Republic: 

“.  .  .  I  am  merely  ...  a  com¬ 
petent  middle-class  witness  who 
on  the  whole,  as  an  average 
American,  has  wished  the  Rus¬ 
sians  well.  I  still  do.  I  think 
the  Russians  are  mad.  I  believe 
they  cannot  possibly  succeed 
until  they  cure  their  madness, 
and  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be 
that  Communism  as  a  philoso¬ 
phy  won’t  hold  water.  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  creed  that  men 
may  long  live  by.” 


Then  follows  an  unfavonWe 
comparison  of  the  Russian  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  justice  wifli 
those  existing  in  Emporia: 

“These  lines  are  written  of  a 
summer  afternoon  on  the  fnnt 
porch  of  a  middle-class  countg 
town  home  In  the  Middle  Wat 
An  avenue  of  elm  trees,  one  oft 
dozen  or  so  such  avenuei  in 
town,  arches  across  blueM 
lawns.  And  in  the  town,  l^Oi 
people  are  at  work  making  wM 
is  commonly  termed  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Every  one  of  my  12,(lll( 
neighbors  will  have  meat  lor 
dinner.  .  .  .  Our  American  ei- 
periment  has  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  comfort,  some  luxuries,  to 
probably  85  per  cent,  certainly 
80  per  cent  of  the  American 
people.  .  .  .  This  comfort  and 
luxury  has  created  a  standard 
of  living  in  our  democracy  hr 
higher  than  Russia  may  hope  for 
with  all  possible  luck  for  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  two.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  What  I  have  been  wen- 
dering  is  how  .  .  .  the  American 
people  could  get  so  excited 
about  any  threat  or  shock  to  ow 
American  economic  and  political 
experiment  .  .  .  that  we  could 
countenance  the  obvious  cruelty 
persecution  and  injustice  whld 
to  the  Russians  seem  necessary 
measures  of  social  defense.  At 
what  point  in  our  patrlotias 
would  we  sheltered  middle-claii 
Americans  lose  our  sense  o( 
mercy  and  justice? 

“.  .  .  If  our  county  attorney 
found  anyone  trying  to  sabotar 
work  in  the  (Santa  Fe)  round¬ 
house  I  am  quite  sure  that  some¬ 
one  in  our  town  would  try  to 
see  that  the  accused  culjffib 
had  something  like  justice. 

“We  were  going  through  » 
factory  near  Moscow.  I  *** 
lunch  with  the  shock  troops,  that 
is,  the  best  workers.  It  was  i 
good  lunch  but  no  better  thai 
the  average  lunch  of  the  average 
Emporia  workman.  .  .  .” 

And  did  William  Allen  Tfhlte 
rai'se  a  howl  of  protest  frw 
variop«  literati  with  this  writ¬ 
ing?  He  did. 
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Paper  Co.  Sells 
i  Carolina  Daily 


Lottery  Paper  Use 
Hit  in  Daily's  Expose 

Through  news  stories,  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
News  ore  again  focussing  pub¬ 
lic  attention  on  the  revelation 
that  lotteries,  operating  open¬ 
ly  in  Pennsylvania,  are  con¬ 
suming  tons  oi  poper  while 
school  children  give  up  ploy 
time  to  collect  woste  paper. 

The  newspapers  have  sent 
representatives  to  the  War 
Production  Board's  oiiices  in 
Philadelphia,  but  they  have 
been  told  nothing  can  be  done 
without  a  directive  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  so  long  as  the  printers 
do  not  exceed  their  paper 
quotas  running  off  lottery 
tickets.  The  first  expose  oi  the 
condition  was  published  early 
in  February. 


To  Smith  Davis 

SPiurrANBURC,  S.  C.,  Mar.  26 — 
S*ie  of  the  Spartanburg  Her- 
gU-Joumal  Co.,  publisher  of 

the  Spartanburg  _ 

Htrtld,  Spartan- 
iurg  Journal 
ud  the  Sunday 
Herald -Journal,  Wm/> 
by  the  Interna-  If  ;  Ji 

tiooal  Paper  Co.  I  V-  jM 
of  New  York  to  5*T-  :^1|| 
Smith  Davis,  na-  B|i^. 
tiflnallv  known 
newspaper  fin- 
gncier,  and  Wil-  'A' 

liam  Townes,  a  A  < 

news  writer  and 
newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  for  22 
years,  was  announced  here  last 
week. 

The  change  in  ownership  will 
become  effective  April  2. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Herald- Journal  newspa- 
pen  since  January,  1939,  has 
resigned  to  operate  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  firm  of  Band 
k  W^ite,  which  he  has  pur- 


Davis 


Product  ot  Wartime  Experimentation  Which  Con¬ 
verted  the  Thoroughbred  Horse  Into: 

America's  Amiable  Wartime  Goat 


THE  HORSE-RACING  BAN 


Do  You  Know  tho  Truth  About  It? 

Why  Was  It  Invoked? 

What  Benefits  Have  Been  Derived  From  It? 
Why  Other  Allied  Nations  Have  No  Ban? 


Townes 


WaUace 


Facts  and  Opinions  on  the  Subject,  Presented  with 
Restraint  and  Good  Humor,  Are  in  the  New  Booklet: 


is  entering  directly  and  perma-  sequent  scooping  of  U.  S.  news- 
nently  the  field  of  newspaper  men  by  foreign  news  services 
ownership,  a  field  in  which  he  and  newspapers, 
has  aided  many  of  the  nation’s  A  third  group  felt  more  infor- 
leading  publishers,  including  mation  should  be  provided  on 
James  M.  Cox.  John  S.  Knight,  foreign  policy,  commitments  a- 
Marshall  Field.  David  Stern,  broad  and  international  conler- 
Eugene  Pulliam  and  others.  ences. 

Townes,  a  former  South  Caro-  - - — - 

linian,  is  vice-president  and  will 
He  has  moved 
where  he  re- 
signed  as  city  editor 

the 

Max  business  mana- 

ger  and  a  veteran  executive  of 
Spartanburg  will 

continue  secretary-treasurer. 

All  other  executives  and  per- 


To  Every  Newspaper,  Radio,  and  Advertising  Man 
and  Woman  Who  Wants  to  Be  Informed.  Mail  the 
Coupon. 


The  Blood-Horse 
P.  O.  Box  1520 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Send  me  the  booklet,  THE  HORSE-RACING  BAN, 

Name  .  .  .  . 

Firm  . . 

Address  . . 

City  . . Zone . State . 


Publication  Deferred 

llte  Indianapolis  Star  will 
sisrt  distribution  of  Parade  with 
Jh  Sunday  edition  on  Sept.  16  I 
>^ad  of  July  1,  as  previously  I  ^  m  m 

Pi^ed.  The  change,  announced  I  \  ^  l  j 

jointly  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  I 
publisher  of  the  Star,  and  ■ 

Mu^ll  Field,  publisher  of  Pa-  ■■■■■■■■■ 
is  the  result  of  the  news- 
print  shortage,  it  was  stated. 

■BITOR  a  publisher  for  March  31.  1941 


•  -  •  enjoys  White  House  contidence. 

Navy  Communication  rrtsv 

Plan  Runs  Aground 

^  Seemingly  ignoring  the  em- 

Rw  f  phasis  placed  by  Forrestal  on 

oy  James  J.  cutler  necessity  for  including  all 

„  facilities  and  enforcing  unity, 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  29 — The  government  would  not  have  con-  Gen.  Harry  C.  Ingles,  chief 

War  Department  and  the  Civil  trol,  since  a  20-member  board  of  Army  signal  service,  told 
Aeronautics  Administration  this  was  envisioned,  but  the  Navy  f^e  committee  the  War  Depart- 
week  added  their  objections  to  suggested  congressional  limita-  ment  believes  some  consolida- 
the  Navy  Department's  plan  for  tions  on  the  corporation’s  scope  fjon  might  be  beneticial  but 
mandatory  merjger  of  interna-  with  veto  powers  placed  in  the  prefers  to  have  it  on  a  volun- 
tional  communications,  includ-  hands  of  the  official  members,  basis  and  not  necessarily 


By  James  J.  Butler 


ing  press  facilities,  and  the  WheeUr's  Comment  total. 

seems  to  me.”  Senator  General  Ingles  said  his  depart- 
Wheeler  Commented,  ‘that  under  ment  is  not  ready  to  submit  a 
Navy’s  proposal  the  govern-  detailed  plan.  His  suggestion 
would  be  held  responsible  that  a  monopoly  might  have 
«>e  actlons  of  a  monopoly  some  advantages  even  though  it 
^  over  which  it  had  no  voUng  is  not  ‘‘total,’  was  taken  to  be 

With  two  more  government  control.  an  agreement  with  the  opinion 

agencies  joining  the  F^eral  "Another  plan  would  be  a  expressed  by  Senator  Wheeler 
Communications  Commission  In  completely  private  monopoly  that  press  freedom  would  be 
opposition  to  parts  of  the  plan,  adequately  regulated  by  the  jeopardized  by  the  totality  rec- 
it  became  more  doubtful  that  government.”  ommended  by  the  Navy  Depart- 

ffie  Navy  ^propoMls  stemnied  jjg  declared  that  he  would  ment. 

from  the  White  Hou%  or  that  favor  government  ownership  Even  more  blunt  than  Gen- 
they  reprint  Administration  over  a  private  monopoly  if  the  eral  Ingles  was  Charles  I.  Stan- 
policy  in  the  o'  post-war  government  had  to  subsidize  the  ton.  Deputy  Administrator  of 

telecommunication.  private  monopoly.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 

Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  “I  am  doubtful  in  my  own  tration.  He  veered  far  enough 
in  spite  of  years  of  study  given  mind.”  he  added,  “whether  we  away  from  the  Forrestal  propo- 
to  the  subject,  there  evidently  should  turn  over  the  govern-  .sition  to  say  that  two  mergers — 
was  no  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  ment’s  wartime  investment  of  one  telephonic,  the  other  tele- 
departmental  agreement  before  $250,000,000  in  communications  graphic — would  be  preferable  to 
publicly  airing  the  question,  facilities  abroad  to  a  private  the  one  originally  laid  before 
Differences  between  the  armed  monopoly.”  the  committee, 

services  normally  are  adjusted  Chairman  Paul  A.  Porter  of  And  he  openly  challenged  the 
in  conferences  between  the  War  the  FCC  looked  askance  at  the  validity  of  the  Navy’s  stand  by 
and  Navy  Departments,  not  Navy  setup,  allowing  it  only  the  asserting  there  has  been  no  proof 
brought  out  into  the  open.  mild  praise  that  it  was  a  start-  presented  to  date  that  efficiency 

Preaa  InclusioB  Doomed  point  for  consideration  of  would  be  promoted  by  a  general 

In  the  current  Congressional 


total. 

General  Ingles  said  his  depart- 


study.  the  conflict  is  io  funda- 

mental  as  to  come  close  to  the  board.  He  askL  MrSision  Record  Membership 

te^nces  wh\c^  PrM^dent^Roow  o”  behalf  of  FCC  to  withhold  Chicago,  Mar.  26— The  mem- 

Comment  on  several  aspects,  bership  roster  of  the  Inland 

nniv  among  them  inclusion  of  press  Daily  Press  Association,  pub- 

^SfnaU  facilities.  Porter  is  a  former  lished  in  the  Inland  Bulletin. 

Submitted  their  reporter  and  editor,  shows  a  record  high  of  351 

resignations.  publicity  director  for  newspapers.  There  has  been  an 

In  its  second  week  of  hear-  the  Democratic  National  Com-  increase  of  48  since  1942,  five 

ings.  the  proposal  for  merger  niittee  when  he  was  appointed  of  them  elected  since  Jan.  1  of 

already  appears  doomed  insofar  to  his  present  position  and  he  this  year, 

as  inclusion  of  press  is  con¬ 
cerned.  — — — — — — — — 

‘There  likewise  has  been  de¬ 
bate  on  whether  a  unification 
should  be  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  companies  or 
required  by  statute,  and  whether 
it  should  be  partial  or  include 
all  segments  of  international 
transmissions.  ‘There  even  is 
dispute  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  operations  of  the  merged 
companies  through  membership 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

Sen.  Burton  K  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  chairman  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  committee,  after  meeting 
Navy  Department  suggestions 
with  critical  questioning,  said: 

“Press  Wireless  was  set  up  as  a 
non-profit  organization  to  han-  vcRoe  rM  T\ 

die  news  for  the  newspapers  of  75  lEAxtS  OLD 

this  country.  A  continuation  of  {qqh  POINT  of  the  recent  celebration  of  the  seventy -fifth  anniversary 
its  independent  service  is  im-  Bayonne  (N.  I.)  Times.  Boyonne,  N.  I„  was  the  cutting 

portant  to  our  press.  ^  25-pound  birthday  coke  presented  by  the  Pillsbury  Flour 

Navy  Secretery  James  R.  For-,  Miiu  Gothered  before  an  oil  painting  of  the  late  Judge  Hyman 
restal  had  “reluctantly  ”  laid  out  publisher  of  the  paper  from  1911  until  his  death  in  1924. 

a  plan  for  a  privately-fiMnced  John  K.  Dawson,  representing  Pillsbury.  Commissioner  Edward 
corporation  whose  activity  Clark,  who  made  the  presentation;  Sydney  A.  Lasorus  and 
would  be  closely  su^^r^dsed  by  Lasorus.  co-publishers  of  the  Times,  and  Maurice  Zinader 

as  od^artiw**®  department,  oldest  employe  in  point  of  service. 

SSS?  Th.  CA.  b.™  .  tac^  th.  Bar»..  Tl™.  bo.t  p.,.. 

M  IDITOR  A  P 


2  Miami  Stedis 
Reject  Guild  In 
Separate  Voting 

Miami,  Fla.,  Mar. 
torial  department  workers  of  th* 
Miami  Herald  and  Miami  Osik 
News  rejected  the  AmerlS 
Newspaper  Guild  as  a  collet 
bargaining  agent  in  seperite 
National  Labor  Relations  Bond 
elections  yesterday. 

Herald  editorial  emp]o}ii 
voted  down  the  guild  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  22.  The  vote  at  tht 
News  was  42  to  17. 

In  announcing  the  results  of 
the  election  at  the  Herald,  Lm 
Hills,  managing  editor,  ifnm 
a  statement  that  the  policy  g 
the  Herald  would  continue  ai 
in  the  past:  A  floor  undv 
salaries  at  a  fair  and  joit 
level,  but  no  ceilings;  rewaid 
and  promotions  on  the  basis  o( 
merit  for  unusual  industry, 
craftsmanship  and  contribotka 
to  making  the  Herald  a  better 
newspaper  and  a  better  place  to 
work;  few  dismissals,  but  pay¬ 
ment  of  dismissal  pay  when  it  b 
necessary  to  release  a  person  fa 
reasons  other  than  miscomfaiet 

The  statement  also  specified; 

“Payment  of  required  ow 
time  in  cash  at  time  and  ooe- 
half.  the  40-hour  week,  sad 
other  working  conditions  that 
have  been  basic  policies  of  the 
Herald  for  many  years, 

‘‘Continued  liberal  policy  a 
sick  leave,  leaves  of  abseoa 
for  any  justified  reasons, 
bonuses,  group  insurance  ail 
special  help  for  those  who  need 
it  in  an  emergency.” 

’The  election  at  the  News  wn 
marked  by  a  suit  filed  in  federal 
court  by  two  staff  menaben 
seeking  to  halt  the  ballotini  a 
the  ground  that  it  disfrancUasI 
a  number  of  employes  who  were 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  court 
held  it  did  not  have  jurisdictioD. 
■ 

Washington  Newsmen 
To  Discuss  Peace  Parity 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  O.,  is  sponsoring  a  WaA- 
ington  correspondents’  foruna 
the  significance  of  the  UniM 
Nations  conference  in  Sam  Fraa- 
cisco.  It  will  be  broadcast  owr 
the  Blue  Network  April  3. 

Participants  will  be  Bert  An¬ 
drews,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau;  John  O’Donnell,  chief  of 
Washington  bureau.  New  York 
Newt;  George  Dixon,  King  F*r 
tures  Syndicate  columnist; 
ford  Mobley,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Knight  Newspapers,  w 
Edward  Jamieson,  presidnA 
National  Press  Club.  John  & 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knipj 
Newspapers,  will  act  as  mod¬ 
erator. 

a 

Guildpoper  Editor 

Robert  N.  Schwartz  of  tta 
New  York  Timet  unit  of  ^ 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  Yort 
has  been  named  editor  tn 
Guildpaper  to  replace  J. 
man,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  • 
going  overseas  as  a  war  cone 
spondent. 

U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  far  March  31. 
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AP  Ordered 
To  Pay  Night 
'  Differential 

Chicago.  Mar.  27 — In  a  revised 
order,  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com- 
giision  this  week  directed  that 
,  night  differential  of  5%  be 
I  piid  to  any  employe  required  to 
between  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
in  the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
\ijociated  Press.  The  revised 
directive  is  retroactive  to  Sept. 
1. 1943. 

The  issue  of  night  differential 
htd  been  remanded  to  the  Com- 
nioion  for  reconsideration  in  a 
diipute  case  between  the  AP  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
;  On  Aug.  5.  1944,  the  Commis- 
!  iioD  issued  a  directive  order 
;  which  the  AP  management  ap- 
-  pf«i*d  on  several  counts,  includ- 
I  :n|  the  night  differential. 

I  On  Nov.  27,  1944,  the  National 
!  Wir  Labor  Board  reviewed  the 
petition  of  the  AP  and  issued  a 
directive  order  which  modified 
the  Commission’s  order  on  wage 
reductions  and  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
WI3  remanded  the  question  of 
night  differential  to  the  Com- 
miHion  “for  reconsideration  in 
the  light  of  national  board  policy 
00  night  shift  differentials.’’ 
Guild  Asked  10% 

The  guild  had  requested  a  10% 
increase  for  work  between  6  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.  The  management  ob- 
jKted  on  the  ground  that  “no 
contract  between  the  parties 
hereto  ever  provided  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  night  differential.” 
Vanagement  argued  that  work 
of  editorial  employes  on  news- 
pipers  cannot  be  compared  with 
industrial  enterprises. 

Dr.  F,  S.  Deibler,  public  mem¬ 
ber,  and  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  labor 
member,  concurred  as  a  majority 
in  the  revised  directive.  Edgar 
Morris,  industry  member,  dis¬ 
sented  with  respect  to  night  dif¬ 
ferential  and  retroactivity. 

In  another  directive,  the  Com- 
miiiion  set  up  minimum  rates  to 
be  paid  to  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
enployes.  but  directed  that  no 
{eoeral  increases  be  given,  nor 
tbit  a  merit  increase  fund  be 
established.  The  Commission  re¬ 
manded  the  issue  of  reclassifica¬ 
tion  of  Jobs  under  the  contract 
between  the  Star-Times  and  the 
St  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  to 
the  parties  for  settlement,  also 
^  issues  of  guild  shop  and  holi¬ 
days  for  watchmen. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  public 
member,  and  C.  Cooke  Coen,  In- 
member  concurred  as  a 
®alority,  with  Kenneth  Crouse, 
tabor  meniber,  dissenting. 

Maintenance  of  membership 
*ai  granted  to  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild  members  em¬ 
ptied  by  the  Washington 
t^D.  C.)  Star  in  another  direc- 
itve  issued  this  week  by  ttie 
eommlssion.  Whiie  the  cpmmis- 
*ton  directed  no  change  be  made 
m  contract  minimum  rates,  the 
majority  ordered  a  general  in- 
ttease  averaging  six  cents  an 
wr  among  those  whose  salaries 
I?  of  Aug.  12,  1944  were  less 
®an  $99.99  a  week.  The  general 
tM*94g  retroactive  to  Aug. 


Agencies  Sought 
On  Surplus  Ads 

Washington,  Mar.  29 — About 
50  advertising  agencies  hove 
been  asked  to  submit  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  handle 
on  advertising  campaign  to 
promote  the  sale  of  surplus 
war  property  in  the  consumer 
category. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  which  will  dispose 
of  capital  goods,  already  has 
retained  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Rosa, 
New  York  and  Cleveland. 


'IHegal'  Strike  Delays 
Nashville  Tennessean 

Nashvuxk,  Tenn.,  Mar.  28 — 
Publication  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  was  delayed  several 
hours  last  Saturday  because  of 
a  strike  in  the  press  room  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Men  returned  to  work 
after  a  conference  with  manage¬ 
ment.  and  company  officials  said 
the  strike  was  settled  “pending 
further  discussion.”  Officials 
said  the  dispute  arose  from  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  clause  in  a  con¬ 
tract  written  in  1943. 

George  L.  Berry,  International 
president  of  the  Pressmens 
Union,  termed  the  strike  illegal 
and  directed  the  local  union  to  | 
secure  men  from  whatever  | 
source  possible  to  fulfill  com-  i 
mittals.  I 


Stock  Glut  Eased 
At  Canadian  Mills 

According  to  the  Financial 
Post,  Canada’s  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  is  catching  up  with  United 
States  orders.  'The  Post  says 
shipping  problems  are  no  longer 
critical.  It  adds,  “For  a  time, 
some  60,000  tons  of  newsprint. , 
which  ordinarily  would  be  en- 1 
route  to  U.  S.  publishers,  were  ] 
tied  up  at  the  mills  because  of : 
lack  of  box  cars  to  move  the ' 
newsprint  across  the  border. 

“With  the  box  car  debit  bal-  j 
ance  now  less  (some  Canadian 
cars  that  were  held  up  in  United  | 
States  now  again  available  in  | 
this  country),  mill  stocks  are  be- 1 
ing  whittled  down.” 


For 

I  Postwar 

and 

I  Most  Wear 

Mnotvp*  Jdrmm  Candtnt»d 


Press  photographers  who  "shoot 
the  news"  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
production  and  distribution  schedules 
of  Wabash  Superflash  Photolamps. 
Military  commitments  continue  heavy 
and  manpower  is  scarce,  but  the  needs 
of  the  press  photographer  are  urgent 
and  essential  to  us.  And  so  Wabash 
devotes  a  generous  portion  of  its  time  to  the 
production  of  Superflash  Photolamps  for  the 
press  photographer,  particularly  to  those  two 
famous  "all  round"  Superflash  bulbs,  the 
Press  25  and  Press  40 — which  press  photo¬ 


graphers  everywhere  use  for  good  snappy 
pictures  any  time,  any  place  on  any  assign¬ 
ment. 


WABASH 

WABASH  PHOTOLAMP  CORPORATION 
345  Carroll  Street  Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  lOOTH  CO.,  Ltd. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  AND  DISTRI  lUTOftS:  Tofowto  •i>d  Montr— t 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduote  School  of  Joumaliam.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Report  on 
White's  Report 

REPORT  ON  THE  RUSSIANS  by 
William  L.  White.  New  York:  Har- 
court  Brace  and  Co.  1945.  309  t>p. 

$2.50. 

AMERICANS  have  curled  many 
a  lip  at  catch-penny  books  on 
America  by  touring  wanderers 
from  Europe.  Knowing  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  all  its  faults,  we  have 
known  the  books  were  preju¬ 
diced,  condescending  and  super¬ 
ficial. 

Incidents  pounced  upon  with 
a  fault-selecting  eye  were  true 
enough  in  themselves,  but  the 
overall  picture  was  distorted. 
Dickens  did  it  with  his  “Amer¬ 
ican  Notes”  in  1842.  Facile, 
quick-see  travelers  from  the 
■“older  cultures"  have  been  re¬ 
peating  the  performance  ever 
since.  Repeating  it  for  shillings, 
francs  and  rubles. 

The  result  has  never  improved 
relations  between  peoples.  It  has 
bold-faced  boundaries,  indented 
and  boxed  differences.  The  op¬ 
posite  could  have  stood  a  lot  of 
doing.  Even  in  peace;  especially 
in  war.  What  has  goaded  most 
was  the  smart-alec,  this-will- 
slay-you  tone. 

Pravda's  Bloat 

So  we  understand  the  blast 
from  Pravda  at  Bill  White’s 
readably  facile,  unfortunately 
quick-see,  and  distortingly  prej¬ 
udiced  “Report  on  the  Russians.” 
Pravda  would  better,  though, 
have  laug;hed  it  off.  We  laughed 
off  Russia’s  criticism  of  our 
withdrawing  from  Manila  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  a  Stalingrad 
— and  laughed  off  millions  of 
words  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

“Standard  stew  from  the  Fas¬ 
cist  kitchen.”  Pravda  called 
White’s  book.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  Fascist  about  it.  White 
had  a  perfect  right  to  report  as 
he  pleased  his  six-weeks’  trip 
with  Eric  Johnston. 

The  trip  took  him  not  only  to 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  but  to 
Sverdlovsk,  Omsk.  Novosibirsk, 
Alma-Alta  and  Tashkent. 
Trained,  gifted  reporter  that  Bill 
MThite  is,  given  the  access  Johns¬ 
ton  gave  him.  he  could  have 
written  an  objective,  balanced 
report.  He  might  have  helped 
us  understand  the  Russians,  with 
whom  in  peace  we  shall  have  to 
deal.  He  might  have  helped  the 
Russians  understand  themselves. 

Every  nation  reads  books 
about  itself  by  outsiders.  A  na¬ 
tion  likes  to  know  how  it  looks 
to  others.  A  fresh,  unfblkwayed 
viewpoint  can  be  revealing. 

American  universities  use 
British  Bryce’s  “American  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  and  French  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  “America  Comes  of  Age.” 
Irish  Professor  Brogan’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Character”  is  discerning, 
instructive  and  comprehending. 
All  three  are  useful  both  to 
Europeans  and  Americans. 


'The  book  White  wrote  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  From  the  first 
page,  it  has  lean,  vigorous  nar¬ 
rative.  There  are  many  pun¬ 
gent,  vivid  lines.  The  dialogue 
is  crisp,  dramatic,  amusing. 

But  it  is  not  the  fair,  clear 
picture  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  author  of  “They  Were 
Expendable,”  ‘‘Queens  Die 
Proudly,”  and  “Journey  for 
Margaret.”  On  page  one,  there 
are  prejudice  and  suspicion.  Sel¬ 
dom  thereafter  is  either  long 
submerged. 

It  is  right  that  America  should 
have  no  misconception  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Russia’s  phenomenal 
progress  in  28  years,  her  un¬ 
deniable  contribution  to  Allied 
victory  in  this  war,  may  tint  and 
camouflage  many  things  that 
are  not  for  the  United  States. 

Depressions  probably  are  no 
more  expunged  from  the  future 
than  are  crises  with  which  the 
world  in  some  concert  and  with 
reasonable  sympathy  will  have 
to  deal.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  jobless  on  park  benches  in 
any  democratic  nation  should 
without  full  understanding  con¬ 
clude  that  “Communism  had  a 
good  answer  for  it!” 

Even  in  war,  international 
white-wash  is  undesirable.  But 
the  most  creative  fact  in  this 
moment  of  history  is  the  new 
world  leadership  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  need  sympathetic,  accurate 
reporting  of  each  other. 

Russia,  even  for  itself  per¬ 
haps,  has  been  a  bit  inscrutable 
since  its  Five-Year  Plan.  It  has 
been  amazing  since  Stalingrad, 
scorched  earth,  and  the  Oder 
River.  With  Russia's  obvious 
influence  in  the  coming  peace, 
her  obvious  place  in  the  world 
thereafter,  she  is  an  arresting 
country.  Her  ways  of  life  should 
be  neither  sneered  at  nor  swal¬ 
lowed  whole.  ’They  certainly 
should  be  understood. 

“Report  on  the  Russians”  does 
little  to  sketch  both  sides  of  the 
Russian  picture,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  promote  understanding. 

War  Workers  Described 

It  is  sprightly  to  compare  war 
workers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  inmates  of  an  American 
penitentiary.  Mr.  White  im¬ 
plies  that  our  convicts  are  freer. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  revealing,  nor  partic¬ 
ularly  strategic  just  now. 

Agnes  Meyer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  wrote  an  excellent  book 
last  year  about  war  workers  in 
America.  R  was  not  a  pretty 
picture.  Descriptively,  she  titled 
it,  “Journey  ’Through  Chaos.” 
Perhaps  some  Russians  read  it. 

■White  tells  of  ill-fitting  tawdry 
clothes  on  the  “shabbily  dressed 
socialist  aristocracy”  at  a  con¬ 
cert  in  Moscow.  “Before  Amer¬ 
icans  on  relief  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  dressed  as  bad¬ 
ly,”  he  observes,  “they  would 
have  gone  to  the  courthouse  and 


torn  the  caseworkers  limb  from 
limb.” 

Yet  White  points  out  that  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  seldom  offers  a  better 
program  of  music  than  the 
drably-dressed  Russians  were 
attending.  You  can  interpret 
that  as  you  like,  and  your  con¬ 
clusion  need  not  be  unfavorable 
to  Russians. 

Russia  has  been  at  war  a  long 
time.  Food  rationing,  clothes 
rationing,  rationing  of  most 
everything  else,  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  comparatively  lush 
allowances  of  wartime  America. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  one  gets 
from  White’s  book,  they  go  to 
hear  fine  music  in  Moscow, 
shabbily  dressed.  One  need  not 
approve  of  Russia’s  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  her  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomics  to  admire  the  courage  of 
her  people  and  their  taste  in 
music. 

“Prostitution,”  White  goes 
gleefully  on,  “has  been  abolished 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  woman’s 
most  precious  gift  is  no  longer 
to  be  had  for  money.  But,  friend, 
do  you  happen  to  have  an  extra 
quart  of  milk,  a  bottle  of  vodka, 
a  pound  of  pork,  or  cigarettes?” 

It’s  a  bright  paragraph.  But. 
friend,  do  you  know  of  a  period 
in  human  history  when  other¬ 
wise  unobtainable  food,  position 
or  power  has  not  bought,  here 
and  there,  a  libidinous  favor? 
And,  friend,  have  you  never 
seen  a  farmer  get  the  gooey  eye 
of  a  Saturday  night  in  Kansas? 
Or  in  Times  Square,  the  Loop, 
or  points  north,  south  and  west? 

■The  book,  however,  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  has  been  painted.  It 
is  never  dull.  Frequently,  it  is 
corroborative,  occasionally  re¬ 
vealing. 

What  Russians  want  from  this 
war.  White  tells  us,  for  instance, 
is  a  durable  peace  so  they  can 
build  up  their  own  country.  It’s 
good  to  have  that  reported,  and 
it’s  doubtless  true. 

“If  we  insist  on  decent  com¬ 
promises,  setting  up  govern¬ 
ments,  not  Communistic  but 
friendly  to  Russia,  they  will  take 
it,”  the  author  says.  “But  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  we  may 
find  ourselves  supporting  mildly 
socialist  governments  all  over 
Europe.  .  .  .  Russia  wants,  first 
and  last,  peace,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  safety.” 

America  does  too,  one  hopes. 
Particularly  with  realistic  in¬ 
sistence  on  safety,  and  with  an 
honest  effort  to  understand  other 
ways  than  our  own. 

White’s  quote  on  American 
Communists  from  Johnston’s 
speech  at  Moscow  is  a  good 
punch-line  to  close  on; 

“When  you  take  pepper  ,they 
sneeze,”  Eric  told  Moscow. 
“When  you  have  indigestion, 
they  belch.” 

A  young  Russian  diplomat 
smothered  a  snicker  in  his  nap¬ 
kin. 

Livesay:  Editor, 
Teacher,  Friend 

J.  F.  B.  LIVESAY:  A  MEMORY  by 

I.  Noiman  Smith.  Ottawa,  Canada: 

Mortimer,  Ltd.  1944.  SO  pp. 

IN  A  LETTER  to  Coleridge  once, 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  said; 

“Do  send  me  a  boqk  for  my 


Crossed  Fingers 

“Don't  drive  with 
fingers  crossed"  is  the  gloga 
of  a  series  of  spring  car^coi 
ads  launched  by  Chryiki 
Corporation  for  its  lour  din. 
sions — Plymouth,  Dodgs,  D*. 
Soto  and  Chrysler.  Appeana; 
in  over  1,100  papers  dutisf 
March,  April  and  May  tht  s4 
are  keynoted  by  an  upraind 
hand  with  fingers  croMid. 
The  four  sponsor  namst  on 
given,  sign  post  fashion,  rathe 
than  in  the  form  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  signature.  In  additios  to 
the  appeal  for  car-cars  copy 
offers  definite  suggestions  in 
trouble-free  warm  wsolhe 
drving.  Ruthrauif  &  Ryss 
Detroit,  is  the  agency. 

birthday.  A  book  that  hiti 
pleased  your  fancy,  writtan  ly 
an  author  with  a  tender  whhi 
all  right  out  of  his  heart  li 
will  read  it  together.  Wheoth 
gathering  dusk  doth  blur  th 
page,  we’ll  sit  with  our  hssit 
too  full  for  speech  and  think  ii 
over.” 

And  here  is  such  a  book  fa 
Canadian  journalists 
worked  under  Old  Man  Li» 
say,  for  20  years  general  nor 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Press.lt 
quisitely  written  about  a  {illn 
^itor,  a  great  city  room  teseks 
of  writers,  about  a  fine  n 
with  a  genius  for  friendship,  fa 
book  is  indeed  a  charming  IMk 
volume  for  every  newspapen* 
who  loves  good  writing  and  vh 
remembers  a  great  chief  of  isn 
tumultuous,  creative  news  roon 

It  is  a  lovely  book  for  a  h 
brary  table,  where  it  can  beraa 
and  reread  and  set  gently  den 
while  memories  come. 

It  recalls  Carl  Sandburg  oe  Ik 
old  Chicago  Daily  Newt  xho 
with  his  tender  voice  and  taka 
for  imagery  and  rhythm,  ste 
over  this  reviewer’s  typewifte 
and  rumbled:  “Think  t»ki 
young  man,  before  you  user 
adjective.”  It  recalls  Henry 
tin  Smith,  great  news  edilera 
the  same  paper,  who.  busy » 
he  was.  salable  as  was  his 
tramural  writing,  used  to  spw 
whole  evenings  writing  letten* 
indirect  advice  to  cub  reposk^ 
on  vacation. 

It  recalls  Robert  Emmett  Wj 
Alarney,  the  eternally  youS 
former  city  editor  of  the  N* 
York  Tribune  and  managing^ 
tor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Jour* 
who  has  taught  hundred^' 
those  high  in  our  craft  tow 
and  who  still  is  teachiM  * 
porters  in  New  York  and  naW 
them  love  him. 

“The  whole  secret  of  beinfi 
good  cable  editor  is  in  know 
where  to  find  your  informati* 
Norman  Smith  recalls  ol  * 
Livesay.  “You  can  never  W 
everything  in  books,  but  if  N 
learn  to  find  what  you  wanli 
know,  you  have  got  the  ^ 
thing.  I  guess  that  goes  f<*f^ 
thing  in  life.  It  avoids  clotl' 
ing  up  the  mind.” 

UBLISHER  for  March  >1. 


Immortality  and 
Stomach  Pump 
Train  Columnist 

ly  Holen  M.  Staunton 

(Foortfcnth  in  a  series  on  women 
'  Washington  correspondents) 

From  interviewing  Millikan 
for  500  words  on  immortality  to 
yif^lng— unwillingly — the  late 
Frank  Harris  of  _ 
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tore  correspondent  for  Universal 
Sorvice. 

She  didn’t  mention  when  her 
mlWng  on  the  Post  started,  ex- 
that  it  antedated  1928,  but 
‘‘called  by 


she  joined  that  paper 
its  enemies  a  ‘yellow  sheet’  and 
by  itself  a  ‘paper  with  a  heart 
»!)d  soul’,”  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

Beauties  to  Bicycles 

“As  a  cub  I  chased  pictures  of 
uninhibited  divorce  plaintiifs, 
interviewed  murderesses  and 
visited  lecturers,  conducted  fish 
sales,  baby  shows,  beauty  con¬ 
tests,  bicycle  marathons,  etc. 

“After  the  Post  was  purchased 
by  the  Journal,  a  venerable  and 
bighly  respected  daily,  and 
wrged  into  the  Journal-Post,  I 
continued  my  newspaper  work 


Sometimes  There’s  Quite  a  Crowd 


IVIaybe  you  don’t  realize  it, 
because  so  many  Long  Distance 
calls  go  through  so  promptly. 
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But  sometimes,  in  some  places, 
there’s  an  extra  heavy  rush  and 
all  available  circuits  are  in  use 
and  people  are  waiting. 


^ong  more  conventional  lines,” 
me  said,  ‘‘covering  runs  and  gen- 
ffsl  ^ignments,  doing  features, 
[owrite,  the  daily  weather  story, 
hiking  to  the  daily  procession 


Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

excel  all  other  paper 
feed*  in  performance 

Send  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Then  the  operator  will  make  this 
wartime  suggestion— ^*Please 
limit  your  call  to  5  minutes.” 


WPB  Directs 
6%  Reduction 
In  Paper  Orders 

Washimcton,  Mar.  29 — News¬ 
paper  publishers  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  reduce  by  6%  their 
April  orders  on  mills  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  to  balance  supply  with 
demand. 

The  effect  of  this  order  is  to 
avoid  a  new  curtailment  for  the 
second  quarter.  The  newspaper 
industry  advisory  committee  had 
recommended  a  5%  cut  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  6%  less  paper 
must  be  received  at  newspaper 
plants  if  reduction  in  use  is  to 
be  avoided. 

New  Formula  Given 

WPB  has  amended  L-240  to 
set  up  the  following  formula 
for  calculating  second  quarter 
base:  Effective  April  1,  each 
publisher  must  total  his  con¬ 
sumption  quotas  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1945,  and 
add  any  extra-quota  newsprint 
made  to  him  on  appeals  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1945.  This 
figure  is  to  be  divided  by  six  to 
get  the  average  monthly  base, 
but  to  this  base  the  polisher 
may  add  one-third  of  any  extra¬ 
quota  tonnage  granted  to  him 
on  second  quarter  1945  appeals. 

Publishers  may  not  include  in 
the  monthly  base  any  carry¬ 
over  paper  fix)m  preceding  quar¬ 
ters.  From  the  monthly  base 
as  herein  calculated.  6%  must 
be  subtracted  before  orders  on 
mills  are  placed. 

The  amendment  also  defines 
*‘use’’  of  newsprint  as  including 
all  tonnage  of  paper  used  in 
printing  a  newspaper  but  not 
paper  lost  or  damaged  in  tran¬ 
sit.  In  determining  the  dates  on 
which  paper  is  "used”  under 
L-240.  a  publisher  may  employ 
the  dates  on  which  the  paper 
actually  is  printed  or  the  dates 
appearing  on  the  respective  is¬ 
sues,  providing  he  follows  the 
same  method  employed  in  com¬ 
puting  1941  base  year  tonnage. 

The  carry-over  provision  was 
changed  so  that  new  newspa¬ 
pers  starting  up  under  the  1V4 
tons  per  quarter  exemption 
would  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
over  any  savings  of  print  paper 
into  a  succeeding  quarter. 

The  effective  date  of  inven¬ 
tory  ceilings  was  changed  from 
the  year's  end  to  June  30,  1945. 
This  change  will  require  all 
newspapers  to  bring  down  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  permissible  supply 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter. 

The  WPB  has  stayed  execution 
of  its  order  to  the  Seattle  Times 
Co.  to  reduce  its  consumption  of 
newsprint  by  284  tons  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  1945 
"pending  final  determination  of 
the  appeal  or  until  further  or¬ 
der  of  the  chief  compliance 
commissioner.”  The  Times  ap¬ 
peal  stated  that  irreparable 
harm  would  be  done  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  order  was  enforced 
before  full  examination  of  the 
charge  that  the  newspaper  had 
exceeded  its  allowable  quota. 


Tops  Weeklies 
In  6th  Loan  Ads 

Washington.  D.  C.  Mar.  31 
— Wth  a  total  of  95.004  linos 
of  sponsored  advertising  the 
Upper  Darby  (Po.)  Township 
Beview  topped  the  nation's 
weekly  newspopers  in  War 
Bond  advertising  in  support 
of  the  Sixth  War  Loan. 

During  the  drive,  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the 
nation  published  on  estimated 
101.769  exclusive  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertisements— an  increase  of 
6%  over  the  Fifth  War  Loon. 
These  ads  totalled  93.038,610 
lines  of  space,  valued  at  $2.- 
658,246.  on  increase  of  5%  in 
dollar  value  over  the  Fifth 
Drive  totals. 

The  top  five  weeklies  in  the 
Sixth  War  Loon  and  their  lin¬ 
ages  ore: 

Upper  Darby  Township  Re¬ 
view,  95,004;  Sikeston  (Mo.) 
Stondord.  73,402;  Bloomfield 
(N.  I.)  Independent  Press.  65.- 
940;  Bessemer  (Mich.)  Herald. 
54.600;  Kearney  (N.  J.)  Ob¬ 
server.  52.584. 


Testimony  Is  Started 
In  Tennesseean  Sale 

Washington,  Mar.  29 — Wheth¬ 
er  the  Senate  will  conduct  a 
full-dress  investigation  into  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
by  Silliman  Evans  may  be  de¬ 
cided  next  week  when  Sen. 
Homer  Ferguson  of  Michigan, 
absent  subcommittee  member, 
returns  to  the  capital. 

The  Senate  group  already  has 
taken  testimony  from  James 
Hammond,  former  publisher  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial-Ap¬ 
peal,  who  said  he  was  in  the 
market  to  buy  $250,000  in  bonds 
of  the  Tennessean  eight  years 
ago  but  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  Jones.  He 
quoted  Jones  as  saying:  “We 
prefer  to  play  with  our  friends 
in  Nashville.” 


United  Press  Shifts 
India  Headquarters 

Bombay,  Mar.  26 — With  the 
expansion  of  its  services  in  this 
country,  the  United  Press  has 
announced  the  opening  here  of 
general  headquarters  for  India. 
The  main  offices  formerly  were 
at  New  Delhi. 

Miles  W.  Vaughn.  Far  Eastern 
manager  of  U.P.,  said  the  service 
for  India  is  in  charge  of  Harold 
Guard  as  general  manager,  with 
Stuart  Hensley  and  John  Hlava- 
cek  as  assistants.  P.  V.  Veerarag- 
haven  is  office  manager. 

P.  D.  Sharma  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  New 
Delhi  bureau. 


4s403.8  Tons 
In  New  WPB 
Ex-Quota  List 

Fifty-nine  newspapers  have 
obtained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  4,403.8 
tons  on  appeals  before  the  War 
Production  Board’s  appeals 
board,  WPB’s  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  announced  in 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  lists 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 

Xrwspapcr  Tons 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. .. .  18 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  Telegram  47 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times .  4 

Gibson  Publications,  Vallejo,  Cal..  139 
P'enlura  (Cal.)  Star  Free  Press..  8 

.Miami  Herald  .  115 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times .  20 

P.-i]m  Beach  Publishing  Co.,  West 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. .  14 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Times .  4 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  Seres..  12 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution .  4 

Charleston  (S.C.)  Post  and  Sews- 

Courier  .  79 

Dallas  News  .  59 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  49.4 

Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram .  154 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer .  332 

'  Seattle  Star  .  41 

Seattle  Times  .  194 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune..  21 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic.  33 

Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily .  9 

Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advance .  4 

Hollywood  ((^.)  CitiseruN eres . .  6 

San  Francisco  Monitor .  13 

San  Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot. . .  4 

Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald.  37 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal. . .  5 

Lake  Charles  (la.)  American  Press  26 
Iron  .Mountain  (Mich.)  News....  6 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal  7 

.dsbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press .  9 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  Sr  Observer  30 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  27 

FJ  Paso  (Tex.)  Times .  5 

Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Press .  23 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner  10 

Burlington  (Vt.)  News .  5 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  Times 

Herald  .  73 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun .  7 

.'iuOerior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  8 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post  Advocate...  2 
Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald  6 
•S'oa  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent. .  8 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star _  6 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times .  23 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune .  86 

Honolulu  .Advertiser  .  635 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  .  677 

Chicago  Defender  .  102 

Parsotu  (Kan.)  .?«n .  1.4 

Detroit  Chronicle  .  16 

Toledo  (O.)  Catholic  Chro'iicle.  .  1 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co .  62 

Rapid  C»ty  (S.  D.)  Journal .  3 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal .  310 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  491 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Newsnapers.  Inc.  240 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star .  53 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review  .  20* 

*  .Supplemental  grant. 

Effective  Jan.  1.  1945.  and 
thereafter,  a  quota  of  180  tons 
for  each  calendar  quarter  was 
established  for  the  Manila  Bul¬ 
letin,  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  permanent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  adjusted  base  ton¬ 
nages  were  effective  Jan.  1.  1945. 

San  Jote  (Cal.)  Herald  News. 
first  quarter,  32  tons;  second 
quarter,  22;  third  quarter,  15; 
fourth  quarter,  17.  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  Guard,  first  and 
second  quarter,  12  tons  each. 

■ 

Guild  Book  Fund 

Guild  units  at  the  New  York 
newspapers  are  holding  a  series 
of  parties  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
for  books  sent  last  Christmas 
to  members  in  military  service. 


Professional 
Sympathy 

The  Army  newspaper  Sl«i 
and  Stripes  reported  it 
readers  Mor.  27  in  the  span 
usually  reserved  for  its  4^ 
operational  map: 

"Sorry,  no  map  io4|y 
They're  going  too  fast  Bod 
two  made  up.  but  they  As*, 
right  out  of  both  of  them,* 

To  which  the  New  Toi 
Times,  in  reporting  the  repm, 
was  moved  to  add: 

“Editor's  Note:  We  bts 
Exactly  How  You  Feh." 

Canada's  Paper  Output 
Up  in  February 

Newsprint  production  in  Csst 
ada  during  February  amoimta 
to  239,661  tons  anci  shipmeat 
to  217,220  tons,  according  to  th 
News  Print  Service  Bonn 
Production  in  the  United  Shte 
was  58,228  tons  and  shipnau! 
59,095  tons.  The  output  in  Nev 
foundland  was  25,9^  tom  u 
shipments  were  23,750  torn 
making  a  total  North  Amelia 
production  of  323,862  tom  ik 
shipments  of  300,065  tons. 

'Total  production  in  Febnarr 
1944,  with  one  working  A 
more,  was  315,443  tom  ik 
shipments  were  296,698  tom. 

'The  Canadian  mills  produce: 
21,764  tons  more  in  the  In 
two  months  of  1945  than  in  th 
first  two  months  of  1944,  u  h 
crease  of  4.5%,  the  Biussu  rc 
ported.  The  U.  S.  output  vs 
3.9%  higher  and  that  of  Nev 
foundland  23.8%  more. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  eu 
of  February  were  111.668  tonsi 
Canadian  mills,  6,751  tom  t 
U.  S.  mills,  and  49,681  tom  t 
Newfoundland  mills,  a  coe 
bined  total  of  168,100  tom,  cod' 
pared  with  144.303  tons  on  Ja 
31,  1945,  and  174,032  tons  atth 
end  of  February,  1944. 

• 

Free  Press  Resolutiou 
Adopted  in  5  States 

Five  states,  through  legishi;? 
action,  have  endors^  the  pim 
pie  of  free  international  e 
change  of  information,  pa 
week,  Kansas  and  Maryiav 
joined  the  list  which  was  stsfS 
several  weeks  ago  by  West  Va 
ginia,  followed  by  Ariioni  " 
North  Carolina. 

The  West  Virginia  Public 
Association,  working  with  h 
state  bureau  chief  of  the  Aiv 
elated  Press,  started  the  » 
rolling  in  that  state,  obtaiak 
legislative  adoption  of  a  rs* 
tion  extending  “comm^'^*’" 
to  the  Congress  of  the 
States  for  its  affirmance  of 
principles  of  the  freedom  . 
speech  and  press  as 
in  this  country”  and  advKiW: 
the  adoption  of  the  same  W 
ciples  upon  a  world-wide  biej 
The  resolution  also  urged  W 
the  delegates  of  this  counbTj 
the  peace  conference  the  mvl 
tion  of  an  intemationm 
pact  “in  accordance  with 
mandate  from  the  Congress 

UBLISHBRfer  March  31. 
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Lens  Attacks 
Don't  Pay — ^Trio 
Bookeds  2  Biffed 


The  New  York  State  law 
to  protect  news  photographers 
in  the  exercise  ot  their  profes* 
lion  was  invoked  again  Mar. 

2t  after  a  trio  in  the  Bronx 
feJony  court  set  upon  New  York 
joumal-American  photographer 
Svet  V.  Smith,  allegedly  beat 
him  and  destroyed  his  camera. 

The  three  assailants.  Mrs.  Eileen 
Costello,  her  daughter  and  her  135-pouod  Elvet  V.  Smith  worn  no 
daughter's  friend,  Joseph  Pe-  match  lor  a  mother,  daughter  and 
trich.  were  booked  for  third  daughter's  six-foot  boy  friend 
degree  assault  and  held  in  when  they  objected — ^forcefully — 
each.  jjj,  taking  the  mother's  picture. 

In  Texas  another  courthouse  He  gases  ruefully  on  the  ruins  of 
uiault  on  a  photographer  re-  his  camera, 

suited  unexpectedly  when 
Jerome  G.  Gerlach,  on  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  El  Paso  Herald-  Xiacks  Do'wn  Witnesses 
Poet,  reversed  precedent  by  ,  ^  , 

kaocking  down  two  bodyguards  In  AUe^GCt  rrCIUCl 
ind  getting  his  picture.  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mar.  28 — After 

Walling  in  the  U.  S.  court-  an  apparent  setback  in  its  cru- 
house  lobby  to  photograph  four  sade  for  clean  government  and 
persons  charged  with  mail  fraud,  fair  elections,  the  Mobile  Press 
Gtu’lach  was  temporarily  sty-  Register  last  week  gained  a 
mied  by  their  tactic  of  forming  wide  legal  beachhead  with  new 
into  single  file  with  a  bodyguard  charges  placed  against  Joe 
between  them  and  the  camera.  Mitchell,  well  known  politician. 
The  bodyguard  warned  Gerlach  Mitchell  was  plac^  under 
not  to  take  the  picture,  but  the  bonds  totaling  $10,000  on  com- 
eimeraman  maneuvered  and  plaints  that  he  attempted  to  in- 
flnelly  snapped  a  shot  on  the  timidate  two  of  the  state’s  key 
courthouse  steps,  whereupon  the  witnesses  against  him  in  an  elec- 
bodyguard  reached  for  the  tion  conspiracy  case, 
cunera.  The  first  case  involved  alleged 

Gerlach  grabbed  him  about  transfer  of  voters’  names  from 
the  neck  and  threw  him  to  the  ward  to  another.  This  case 

was  the  direct  result  of  an  ex- 
pos6  by  the  Press  Register’s 
executive  editor,  George  M.  Cox, 

_ _  who  was  the  first  witness  to  ap- 

curred  when  Mrs.  Costello,  leav-  P®ar  before  the  grand  jury, 
ing  court  after  putting  up  bail  When  the  case  was  called  the 
in  the  diarge  of  receiving  stolen  prosecutor  advised  the  court 
property,  was  “snaoped”  by  that  a  continuance  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  two  important  wit¬ 
nesses — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman 
McLain — were  not  available. 


pound  and  followed  with  a 
right  to  the  jaw  of  the  other 
bodyguard.  That  ended  the  fight. 
The  New  York  assault  oc- 


Smith  and  Sevmour  Wallerstein 
cimeraman  for  the  New  York 
News.  Mfhen  the  flash  lamps 
went  off.  Miss  Costello  chased 
Wallerstein  and  Mrs.  Costello 


A  Press  Register  reporter  was 

_  told  at  the  residence  of  the  Mc- 

and  Petrich  “aHeg^dlv  aUack*^  Lains  they  were  “not  in  the  city. ’’ 
Smith  and  broke  his  camera.  County  officers,  acting  on  clues 
Wallerstein  got  away,  and  the 

dauahter  doHcp  <i*fd  loinivl  in  found  that  the  McLains  were 
Se  osault’^nn  ImiU  ’  ^  in  the  city  the  day  trial  was  called 

Thf  thtee  were  arrested  un-  ^^at  they  had  gone  to  Pen- 
deTtte  st^eTaw  en7ctf  June  d 

5,  1939.  holding  anyone  guiltv 

of  third  degree  assault  who  f?r  Mitchel  s  arrest  were 

“strikes,  beats  or  wilfully  in-  '®®ued  immediately, 
lores  the  person  or  apparatus 
of  any  news  reporter  or  news 
photographer  during  the  time 
when  such  reporter  or  photog- 
mpher  Is  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  occupation.  .  .  .’’ 

The  law  was  earlier  invoked 
Wer  an  assault  unon  another 
wmal-American  photographer, 

^ry  McAllister,  Feb.  23,  1942. 
when  he  took  a  picture  of  the 
51^0  of  Prank  Abbandando. 

“jcbwuted  for  his  connection 
with  Murder,  Inc. 

The  ludee  refused  an  offer  by 
*>»  Costello  to  pay  damages. 

■ 

OWI  Names  Morey 

it^'  Morey  of  Princeton 
^jersity  has  been  appointed 
“*•“  of  Information  and  cul- 
^  acUvitles  for  the  Office  of 
"«r  Information  in  Rome. 

*BIT0R  ft  PUILIS  HER  for  March  31,  194S 
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AIR  EXPRESS 
SHIPMENTS 


FOR  FASTEST  DELIVERY,  sliip  early  in  the  day  —  as 
soon  as  package  is  ready.  War  traffic  comes  first, 
of  course.  But  witli  more  planes  being  put  into 
Airline  service,  more  space  is  available  for  other 
important  goods. 

WHEN  TIME  MEANS  MONEY.  Air  Express  charges 
are  cheap.  A  critical  shipment  weighing  25  lbs., 
for  instance,  may  lie  the  means  of  saving  days  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  ^  et  it  travels  more  than 
1,000  miles  for  only  §8.75  —  at  a  speed  of  three 
miles  a  minute,  with  special  pick-up  and  delivery 
in  all  U.  S.  cities  and  principal  towns. 

THOUSANDS  OF  FIRMS  everywhere  arc  using  Air 
Express  with  efficiency  and  economy.  Service  is 
direct  by  air  lietween  hundreds  of  airport  towns 
and  cities,  while  rapid  air-rail  schedules  serve 
23,000  off-airline  points  in  the  United  States. 
Direct  service  to  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Quizzical  Quizz."  a  booklet 
packed  with  facts  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a 
shipping  problem.  Railway  Express  .\genty.  Air 
Express  Division.  230  Park  Avenue,  >iew  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


PheiM  RAHWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
RcprMcnting  th*  AIRLINES  of  th*  Ufiit*d  Stotvs 
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Overseas  Issue 
Of  N.  Y.  Times 
Now  in  Manila 

The  New  York  Times  Over- 
ffos  Weekly,  which  gets  into  the 
lands  of  U.S.  troops  within  a 
few  days  of  its  dateline,  was 
printed  in  Manila  on  Thursday, 
meting  the  Philippines  the  11th 
area  where  it  is  now  circulated. 

Plastic  plates  and  plane  priori* 
ties  help  to  provide  swift  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  the 
12-page  edition  which  is  printed 
on  rag-content  paper  in  some 
areas  and  on  any  kind  of  news¬ 
print  that's  available  in  other 
s^ors.  Its  circulation  is  global, 
except  for  one  big  gap — Europe, 
but  whenever  Washington  offi¬ 
cials  solve  certain  technical 
and  jurisdictional  difficulties,  the 
Times  is  prepared  to  extend 
service  to  the  vast  forces  in 
France.  Germany  and  Italy. 

With  18  months  of  experience 
in  editing  a  newspaper  espe¬ 
cially  composed  for  service  men 
and  women,  the  Times  editors 
believe  the  Overseas  Weekly 
now  contains  the  kind  of  news 
a^  information  most  of  the 
readers-in-uniform  want:  First 
Sunday  Times’  No.  1  feature. 
News  of  the  Week  in  Review; 
next,  war  front  maps  and  car¬ 
toons:  then  a  wide  variety  of 
foreign  correspondence,  inter¬ 
pretative  news  from  world  capi¬ 
tals;  excerpts  from  reports  from 
the  fronts,  paragraphs  of  news 
at  home,  important  stories  of  the 
week  from  across  the  coimtry, 
a  page  of  editorial  comment 
from  the  nation’s  press,  trends 
in  Wall  Street,  and  finally  a 
page  of  sports. 

Includes  Wall  St.  News 
The  report  on  Wall  Street  was 
added  at  the  request  of  readers 
in  a  far-off  theater  of  war. 

Lester  Market,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Times,  has  a  staff  of  three 
persons  working  all  the  time  on 
the  Overseas  Weekly,  which 
goes  to  press  Saturday,  and  they 
often  make  revisions  in  the 
News  of  the  Week  round-up  as 
late  as  9  p.m.  In  some  theaters, 
where  the  OW  is  distributed  on 
Monday,  the  readers  are  right 
up-to-date  on  the  news.  In  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  OW’s  circulation 
areas,  its  readers  are  aheMl  of 
the  news  in  the  pre-dated  edi¬ 
tions  of  news  magazines. 

To  produce  the  weekly,  the 
Times  sets  the  type  e^ecially 
for  It;  none  is  picked  up  from 
the  regular  edition  although 
much  of  the  copy  is  duplicate. 
Several  pages  are  in  five-column 
format  and  the  rest  in  six  col¬ 
umns.  After  the  pages  are  made 
up,  in  standard  Times  size, 
gwssy  proofs  are  taken  and  sent 
to  the  engraver  who  reduces 
them  to  tabloid  size  in  plates. 

Several  sets  of  mats  are  rolled 
for  use  in  printing  some  copies 
^  the  weekly  in  Nexy  York  for 
distribution  to  points  in  Central 
and  South  America.  Then  the 
zincs  are  sent  to  an  outside  plant 
where  bakelite-process  plastic 
wtes  are  made.  Twelve  of 
®<*e  weigh  less  than  12  pounds 
and  a  run  of  50,000  copies  can  be 
from  a  set  before  the 
***»ce  deteriorates.  In  labora- 


Hearst  Deal  Is  Oil 

Neqotiations  for  purchase  of 
the  Bucksport  mill  oi  the 
Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  were  terminated  on 
Thursday.  "The  whole  thing's 
oil,"  said  Harold  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  oi  Maine  Seaboard,  at 
his  office  in  New  York  City, 


tory  tests,  the  plates  have  with¬ 
stood  temperatures  up  to  175 
degrees. 

Special  Priority  Granted 

Special  priority  is  granted  for 
rushing  the  plates  by  Army  and 
Navy  planes  from  New  York  on 
Sunday  morning.  In  most  cases, 
the  papers  are  printed  on  presses 
under  supervision  of  the  armed 
forces  in  their  respective  the¬ 
aters,  but  there  are  some  places, 
Hawaii  for  one,  where  the  Times 
has  made  arrangements  with 
local  publishers  to  run  off  edi¬ 
tions. 

An  Army  officer’s  expressed 
wish  for  copies  of  the  Sunday 
Times  for  use  in  orientation 
classes  resulted  in  the  Overseas 
Weekly,  the  first  issue  being 
printed  in  August,  1943,  at  Tehe¬ 
ran  for  the  Persian  Gulf  Com¬ 
mand.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  had 
brought  home  the  general’s  com¬ 
ment  and  set  the  machinery  in 
motion  for  providing  news  to  the 
fighting  men. 

In  short  order,  the  Times  had 
requests  from  other  theaters: 
Newfoundland  ( copies  were 
printed  in  New  York  and  flown 
to  the  base),  the  Antilles,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Central  Pacific,  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  China-Burma-India,  South 
Atlantic,  and  finally,  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  distribute  the  paper  to 
heads  of  foreign  governments, 
consular  and  diplomatic  officials. 

In  military  zones,  the  OW  is 
made  available  at  post  ex¬ 
changes,  canteens,  hospitals,  and 
Red  Cross  Clubs,  with  little  or 
no  revenue  to  the  Times.  The 
business  details  of  production 
and  distribution  are  supervised 
by  Nicholas  Roosevelt  and  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  of  the  Times  admin¬ 
istrative  staff. 


Australia 

m  TIm  e*ly  loMnMl  givliig  tb* 
Mwt  of  advarttoara,  advarM*- 
lag,  paMlfhlag,  pnattag  aao 
coimnwical  b^dcaaMag  tr 
Aattralia  aad  Naw  Zaaland 

M  m  aM  plaaalag  aalaa  cair 
paigaa  aa  aaa  lataaatfad  la 

NEWSPAPtR  NEWS 

SydMy.  Aagtralta 

faWkfcri  MaalWy,  SabaerIpNaa  rata  llJt 
par  y—i  patl  Iraa 

eiOtSE  WAtNKKI.  AMRICAN  tm 
Salta  IIM^  Tlaaaa  Taaar.  N.  Y.  11.  N.  V. 

Talapbaaa  IKyaat  V-MB 


TECHNICOLOR  MOTION  PICTURE  CORPORATION 


A  REQUEST  TO  EDITORS 


We  greatly  appreciate  the  attention 
which  is  being  given  Technicolor  by 
the  press.  However,  the  word  "Tech¬ 
nicolor"  is  sometimes  printed  with  a 
small  initial  letter  "t"  as  if  it  were  a 
common  noun  or  adjective. 


Such  usage  is  injurious  to  our  property 
rights  in  the  trade  name  and  trade 
mark  "Technicolor",  which  is  a  coined 
word  designating  the  products  of 
Technicolor  Motion  Picture  Corpor- 


May  we,  therefore,  bespeak  your 
cooperation  to  the  end  that  the  word 
"Technicolor",  when  used,  be  printed 
with  a  capital  "T". 


Herbert  T.  Kalmus 
President  and  General  Manager 


MiTiOt,  ft  ft  for  M«rcb  ftli  194f 
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Wa^td — Editorial  (Coat’d) 

POSITION  available,  on 
PSL*  basineai*  publication  in  the 
Add  The  job  includes 
reportinj!,  plenty  of  cor- 
will*  readers  and  prefer 
'SHuher  the  ability  or  willingness  to 
rl  Us  use  of  camera  equipment. 

liTs  full  particulars  as  to  sal- 
^Jd  experience,  etc.  Box  661, 

^  a  Publisher. _ 

iggaiAT.  WRITEB  for  indepond- 
newspapor.  Moat  hare 
SLltaowledge  of  national  alTairs 
ITkt  skit  to  write  in  a  eonTineint 
4  iidarstandable  manner.  Oive  full 
including  age  and  family 
Enclose  photograph.  Excel - 
[allltirs  for  the  right  man.  Box 

UJlditor  *  Publisher. _ 

gs^TRML'ED  copyreader  for  aftor- 
Z,  daily  near  New  York,  $55  for 
L^,.  week,  Excellent  post-war  op- 
Jetssity  Box  700,  Editor  &  Pub- 

li»r-  _ _ _ _ 

gjUmiB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
dak  sip.  prsf.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Oalif. 
lio  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
Jil  tssditione.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
M.  psrtunsl  description.  Box  1884, 
•diisr  *  Publisher. 


{ff.rUSHT  Telegraph  editor  capa- 
U  st  whipping  smart,  alert  well-bal- 
utid  world  report  from  foil  AP,  U.P. 
Hi  ksi  got  to  be  good;  salary  open, 
Ui  lU-ronnd  reporter,  capable  of  do¬ 
te  Hythlng  well.  Might  also  use 
MSI  sports  editor.  Airmail  all  data, 
istediig  salary  needs  and  family  sta* 
ta.  All  jobs  permanent,  but  don't 
nilT  unless  you  can  really  deliwer. 

Collier,  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
fiui'"  Georgia. 


IfO  CAPABLE  reporters,  camera  ex- 
yaiiBCs  desirable,  one  to  qualify  as 
issru  editor.  Permanency  plus  c-harm 
d  life  in  great  shore  resort.  Refer 
niM,  photo  desired,  state  salary  re- 
limnsnU.  Stuart  0.  Maguire,  Exec- 
Miti  editor  and  Associate  publisher 
Wir  World.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


fUTEB  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
inkias  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
pwar  bMkground  preferred.  Oiwe 
tekgifnnd;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  fh  P. 


Help  Waated — Meckaaical 


Help  WanUd — PaUic  Rdatiens 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Man  27  to  33;  draft  exempt;  sound 
judgment;  initiative;  enterprise;  ex¬ 
perience  as  newspaper  reporter  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  salary.  Box  675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Litarary  Agaacy  Sarwica 


ABTI0LE8,  Books,  FietioB,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klaos- 
ner,  607  5th  Awe.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


SitoatioBs  Wanted — AdmiaistraliTe 


BUSINESS  or  General  Manager;  sea¬ 
soned  exeentiwe  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  grounded  in  operation  of  all 
departments  of  newspapers  from  15 
to  200  thousand  circulations.  Ower  23 
years  highly  competitive  experience 
has  established  unusual  ability  in  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enues;  handling  labor;  negotiating 
contracts;  buying  and  maintaining 
equipment,  etc.  Entire  business  and 
personal  background  open  tor  inspec¬ 
tion.  Modest  income  requirement. 

Box  577.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DAILY  MGR.  or  ED.  Age  32.  4E. 

Exp.  editing,  reporting,  photography, 
ads  and  job  prtg.,  sales  and  layouts, 
cirriilation,  buying  papers,  inks,  cuts, 
equipment.  Brausford,  626  Morugs 
St.,  San  Francisco  22,  Oalif.  PH:  SEa- 
bright  3971. 


Sitnatina  Waated — Advartisiac 


ADVERTISING  Manager  available,  in¬ 
valuable  experience  covering  luany 
years.  Publisher  needing  Adv.  Mgr. 
matured  in  all  phases  of  advertising 
operation  should  investigate.  Now 
employed  with  income  of  86,000. 
.'-Iniith  nr  Southwest  preferred.  Box 

670.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  Representatives,  if  connec¬ 
tion  open  New  York  or  Boston  office 
would  like  interview.  Have  very  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  record  and  many  radio 
and  newspaper  executive  contacts. 
Box  694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioBs  Circalatioa 


IB  OPERATOR  for  new  Inicriype 
Hinr.  dcsle  81.12  Vi:  c  per  hour  plu.s 
ounims.  Open  shop.  The  Raleigh 
TIbn,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


iinSTANT  pressmau  -  slereotyper. 
11ms  compositor.  State  qualilicntions 
Ilf  islsry  expected.  The  Daily  Prog- 
na,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


JOB  PRESSMAN — Virginia’s  leading 
•wkly,  located  in  Blur  Ridge  near 
WHklntton,  needs  a  capable  job  preas- 
aa  for  s  lifetime  job.  Pleasant  town, 
'Ins  ihop,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Bo  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


mOTTPE — Union  operators  needed 
If  Plorids  daily.  Wire  A.  H.  Tebault, 
hUisktr,  St.  Augustine,  Florida  for 
poticilsrs. 


PBOfTBE — Make-up,  also  Linot)rpe 
jWlor  permanent  situations;  $1,476 
w,  day  shift;  Union  daily  newsps- 
P«n.  Bnriiqgame  Advance,  Burlin- 
nas,  Oalif. 


CIRCULATION  man,  age  39,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  A$1  record,  all  phases.  Hon¬ 
est,  sober,  capable,  married.  Operate 
on  sound  business  principles.  Desire 
change  personal  reasons.  South,  South 
west  only.  Box  691,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman-eirenlation 
manager  available  soon  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  progressive  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  who  is  in  need  of  a 
steady  reliable  circulator  with  17 
years  of  successful  experience  on  8 
newspapers  in  all  branches  of  circula¬ 
tion ;  on  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday  edi- 
tiona  in  large,  mediam  and  small  cities. 
Age  37,  married,  family  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character.  Write  completely 
including  salary  and  automobile  allow- 
ance.  Box  548.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  draft  deferred,  five  years 
experience  on  country  and  mail  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  record  in  promotion 
and  building  organixation.  Soon 
available.  Box  630,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EOTOOEAVURB  WORKERS 
C*l»  photographer  (1)  and  etcher 
(1)  ssoded  on  permanent  positions,  to 
".*•  of  prodnetion  on  contract 
bos  Angeles  Times  for  magaxine 
starting  May  1.  Union  shop, 
write.  CALIFORNIA  ROTO- 
6R4TDSE  CO..  2801  E.  11th  St.,  Los 
*>|tlss  28,  Cslif. 


iJJO  UNOTYPE  operators  net 
"^4  afternoon  daily.  Regula 
“•".  Plenty  overtime.  The  De 
™**M*eee,  Florida.  , 


ffJTED — Lee  Feeders  for  Intertype 
I,  nischines.  Spirit  Publish- 

'**  OOh  Pnnxeatawnev.  Pa. 

_  WaateJ  Pfcotetraply 


J]J®]^RAPHBE  wanted  for  • 
l**^e.  Must  be  experienced 
[••’•cer.  Box  649.  Editor  A  Pnblli 


SitaalioBs  Waated — Editoriel 


ABLE  REPORTER,  6  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience,  seeks  writing  post  in 
New  York  City,  30,  4-P  top  references. 

Box  653,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

AVAHABIS— Editorisl  executive,  12 
yeere  managing  editor;  24  yeare  ex¬ 
perience.  Nationally  known.  Beet 
refereneea;  Midweet  or  Southwest  pre- 
ferred.  Box  496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVAILABIX  May  1,  managing,  city 
editor,  copy-reader;  slot  eximrience; 
life-time  background;  45,  married;  col¬ 
lege;  reputation  ability,  integrity,  re¬ 
liability;  .5-day  week,  P.M.  paper;  pre- 
fer  east.  Box  666,  Editor  A  iStblisher. 
OABEBB  JOB  on  small  daily  sought 
by  editor-writer,  25,  married,  1  child. 
Now  on  copy-desk  large  Eastern  daily. 
Handle  wire,  run  staff.  Know  radio, 
publicity.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pgib- 
llsher. 


■BITOR  R  PUILISHIR  f*r  March  194S 


SitaatioBs  Waated — Editorial  (Gtat’d) 


OAPABI^  honest  writer,  aged  45, 
newe,  editoriel  end  msgasinat,  Europe 
’87-’S8,  Weahlngton  8  yeere,  Senator'a 
ghoeter  too.  Wanta  to  settle  down  in 
good  town.  Lika  to  make  nominal  in¬ 
vestment  for  good  will,  permanency 
and  security.  Box  502,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

CARTOONIST,  26,  draft  exempt,  eight 
years’  experience  megaiine,  sporta, 
comie-etrip  work,  desiree  position  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  Box  546,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDIT-FROHOTE.  All’ round  small- 
l>spcr  exp.  plus  direction  resort  pro¬ 
motion.  Want  edit,  job  or  any  type 
publicity.  South.  Good  writer,  speaker; 
mature  judgment,  know-how.  Adapt¬ 
able,  congenial,  active.  Box  683,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  opening  by  uewspapt-r 
writer  of  5  years  Metropolitan  i-xperi- 
fiice,  reporting,  editing,  copy-reading, 
('ollege  background.  Box  667,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  CLASS  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
er,  20  years.  Met.  experience,  desires 
change.  West  preferred.  Box  665, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  PUBLISHES  seek.s  opening 
ns  general  manager  or  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  department.s  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Can  handle  all  desks,  direct 
staff.  Seasoned  news  executive.  Best 
refereneos.  Available  short  notice. 

Box  655.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOBMXB  WIRE  service  employee  sad 
Government  public  relations  officer 
wants  job  in  Washington  as  reporter 
on  international  affairs.  Am  young  but 
have  excellent  background,  experience 
abroad,  knowledge  of  languages  and 
some  well  established  ’’contacts"  in 
capital.  Writ  Box  638,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

INTERESTED! 

nSAAF  bomber  pilot,  formerly  RAF 
and  RCAF  flying  instrnctor  and  pnblie 
relations  officer,  peacetime  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  New  England 
dsiliea,  competent  photogapher,  some 
radio  experience,  offeri  services  as  war 
correspondent  in  anticipation  of  re¬ 
lease  from  Army.  Box  634,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

IS  YOUR  editorial  page  ignored  1 
•Slipping!  I  can  build  it  up.  Box  690, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LIAISON  EDITOR  woman  who  could 
help  a  magaiine  build  reader  reipon- 
siveneaa  for  the  imat-war  period.  Haa 
wide  contacts  with  consumers,  clubs 
and  national  orgaDiastiona:  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  magaxine  editing.  Box  605, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  editor  for  city  10,000  up 
who  ran  put  out  interesting,  attractive 
paper  with  local  news  emphasis. 
Ready  to  use  tried  and  proven  ideas 
in  vigorous  post-war  development  of 
news  department.  Knows  small  daily 
field  from  14  years  experience.  Prefer 
west  or  sonthwest.  Box  685,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Northwest,  42,  eighteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  cities  up  to  1,000,000,  must 
locate  in  Arizona,  California.  Colorado 
or  New  Mexico  due  to  wife’s  asthma. 
Knows  Southwest.  Capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  news  room.  Would  accept  stock  as 
part  salary  payments.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  695,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  12  years  on 
large  Metropolitan  daily  as  reporter, 
photographer,  rewrite,  editor,  college 
grad  in  Journalism,  seeks  position 
newspaper  or  public  relations  after 
four  years  as  Army  officer  (Captain) 
military  duties  correlative.  Have  abil¬ 
ity,  imagination,  health,  family,  41 
years  and  car.  Box  679,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  any  desk,  copy 
reading,  pictures,  feature  page  editor 
and  layouts,  make-up.  country  and  big 
city  trained,  sober:  never  ill,  hard- 
worker.  New  York  or  nearby  big  or 
small  town.  Box  680,  Editor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 


BHPOBTEB — Woman,  twa  yean  ea 
dailisa.  three  yeare  aewe  editor  med- 
era  weekly  laeladed.  Bo*  Wt.  Editer 
A  PaUUker. 


SitaatioBs  Wanted — Editorial  (Coaled) 


PRESS  association  feature  sports  writ¬ 
er,  desk  man,  with  nationally  known 
by-line  wants  post-war  connection  out¬ 
standing  newspaper.  Fully  equipped 
take  over  as  sports  editor  or  daily  col¬ 
umnist.  Excellent  background  with 
personal  acquaintance  outstanding 
sports  personalities.  Now  stationed 
^ew  York  prefer  smaller  city  for  fam¬ 
ily  reasons.  Seven  years  press  associa¬ 
tion,  general  news,  sports  background 
in  midwest  and  east.  Total  15  years 
in  newspaper  field.  Will  submit  clip¬ 
pings  featured  articles  from  top  daily 
papers  countrywide.  Box  692,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTORIAL  JOB  wanted  by  girl. 
23,  college  graduaM;  employed  now 
and  for  paat  year  on  largo  daily;  seoka 
change.  Box  488,  Editor  A  Publishor. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  male,  23,  ex¬ 
perienced,  univ.  grad,  edited  small 
daily,  ais’t  city  ed.  on  med. -size  daily, 
want  chance  at  something  bigger.  Box 
693,  Flditor  A  Publisher. 


SFOBTS,  Wire,  Photo  Ed.  11  yra. 
gen.  exp.,  26,  vet,  mediocre  writer 
(both  heads,  news).  Salary  min.  $66, 
perm,  if  you  offer  opp.  for  adv.,  pot- 
sible  travel,  no  routine  crap.  Arthur 
Stephens,  509  N.  Kichardaon,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 


SPORTS  WRITES,  editor,  sookiag  ad¬ 
vancement.  Exporioaood  and  good 
reputation.  No  duration  job  wanted. 
Now  doing  oaa-raaa  aporta  departmoat 
job  oa  daily  with  mora  thaa  10,000 
eirealatlen,  Ineladiag  daily  local  sporta 
eoluBU,  but  dmira  bottar  opportaaitr 
la  larger  field.  Box  4$7,  Editor  A 
Pnblishei 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Now  employed  on  small  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  7,700)  seeks  change.  Prefer  New 
York  ares.  Box  651,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


TRADE  Journal  work,  Phila.  metro, 
area,  writer-reporter.  842  S.  56th  St., 
Phila.,  Pa. 


WRITER,  23,  cx-Army,  inUlligent, 
creative  ability,  news  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  rewrite  experience,  seeks  maga¬ 
zine  tie-up.  Box  676,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


2S-YEAB-OLD  girl  seeks  reportorial 
position  in  Pacific  coast  area.  Holds 
master’s  degree  in  Journalism. 
Trained  and  experienced  in  social  writ¬ 
ing,  features,  general  news,  make-up 
head  writing,  etc.  Furnish  best  of  ref- 
tTcnces  with  present  employer — large 
daily  in  East.  Address  Box  662,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SitaalioBi  Waated — Pbetegragby 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Ten  years  of  com¬ 
mercial,  portrait,  news  photography. 
Experienced  operator  and  excellent 
dark  room  man.  Single,  34,  draft 
exempt.  Desire  position  preferably 
west  coast  or  Arizona.  Write  Edward 
Hayman,  c/o  Western  Union.  Monroe. 
Lonisisna. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Several  years  ex¬ 
perience.  draft  ststno— 1-0  discharge. 
Own  equipment  and  car.  Free  to 
travel.  Non-drinker.  Box  684,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Silaatioaa  Wanted — PaUic  RMalwaa 


ABI2  L.  A.  newspapormaa.  wide  writ¬ 
ing  experieaeo;  seeks  broador  oppor¬ 
tunity  In  publie  rototiona:  marHod, 
sdaptablo,  88.  Box  496,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


A  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Womwii 

Mar  kaeo  tha  ■nhat  W  taaarted  la 
thoir  Sitaattea  waatod  advortiismsata 
If  doair^  Baqaoit  tee  thte  teataro 
ahoald  bo  mada  wham  sedaHag  tha  Ad* 

vortisoasaat. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


n  WILL  be  a  great  relief  to  a 

lot  of  editors  to  learn  that 
the  omission  of  “Mr.”  is  not 
libelous — in  England.  A  brief 
item  in  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that  a  resident  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  England,  recently  brought 
suit  against  the  Bath  and  Wilt¬ 
shire  Chronicle  and  Herald  be¬ 
cause  in  a  story  his  name  was 
used  without  “Mr.”  A  local 
court  ruled  that  the  omission 
was  not  defamatory  and  gave 
judgment  to  the  newspaper  with 
costs. 

*  •  « 

THE  WEEKLY  newspaper,  EM, 

at  the  Big  Spring  ^mbardier 
School  in  Texas,  has  hit  on  an 
idea  that  may  snowball  into 
something  practical.  Keep  the 
USO  alive  after  the  war  and 
reorganize  it  as  a  permanent 
center  to  serve  teen-ag^e  young¬ 
sters,  urges  EM.  S/Sgt.  Dale 
Francis,  editor  of  the  paper  and 
former  Dayton  Herald  reporter, 
has  sent  material  on  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  many  newspapers  and 
has  received  almost  unanimous 
support  around  the  country. 

The  teen-age  group  has  be¬ 
come  a  problem  in  a  great  many 
industrial  cities.  With  one  or 
both  parents  working  in  war 
plants  at  odd  hours,  lack  of  par¬ 
ental  supervision  has  dire^ed 
these  youngsters  into  juke 
joints  and  pool  halls,  and  the 
criminal  mistakes  that  arise 
therefrom.  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  been  on  the  upgrade  and 
the  cessation  of  war  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  any  noticeable  im¬ 
mediate  decline. 

What  is  needed  is  an  agency 
to  funnel  this  youthful  energy 
into  healthy  channels.  Several 
communities  have  had  consider¬ 
able  success  in  establishing 
youth  centers  where  dancing, 
games  and  soft  drinks  and  other 
recreations  are  provided  under 
adult  supervision.  The  down¬ 
ward  delinquency  curve  in  these 
communities  has  been  proof  that 
they  are  beneficial. 

In  the  USO  we  have  a  ready¬ 
made  national  organization  of 
this  type.  We  doubt  that  it  can 
be  maintained  in  entirety.  Fi¬ 
nancing  would  be  the  main 
problem.  But  upon  liquidation 
of  the  USO,  community  interest 
could  be  aroused  sufficiently  to 
purchase  and  assume  the  man¬ 
agement  of  each  local  clubhouse. 
In  that  way  each  youth  center 
would  be  operated  to  fit  local 
conditions. 

It’s  an  idea  worth  working  on 
right  now. 

«  •  * 

NEW  YORK’S  PM  takes  time 

and  trouble  to  analyze  each 
New  York  newspaper  of  Mar. 
12  and  13  to  determine  how 
much  space  was  devoted  to  re¬ 
porting  the  succeos  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  when  a  federal  court 
declared  it  to  be  a  monopoly. 
That  paper  reports  that  “full 
stories  on  its  flndii^s  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Herald 

7* 


Tribune,  PM,  and  brief  stories 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News  and 
the  World-Telegram,”  and  that 
no  stories  on  the  subject  were 
in  the  Mirror,  Sun,  Post  and 
Journal- American. 

PM  also  stated  that  back  in 
October,  1941,  when  the  federal 
district  court  ruled  that  Alcoa 
was  not  a  monopoly  every  news¬ 
paper  except  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  carried  that  story. 

Citing  these  figures  John 
Lewis,  PM’s  managing  editor, 
concludes  “that’s  just  a  passing 
example  of  how  newspapers, 
which  are  themselves  finely 
keyed  mass  production  indus¬ 
tries,  sub-consciously  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  of  which  they  are  so 
much  a  part.” 

PM’s  method  of  injecting  this 
philosophy  into  its  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  implying  that 
it  alone  covers  the  news  fairly 
and  adequately,  is  strange. 

For  its  statistics  on  the  New 
York  newspapers  it  used  the 
final  edition  of  each  paper.  Of 
the  four  papers  named,  which 
PM  claims  did  not  carry  the  Al¬ 
coa  story  early  this  month,  we 
find  that  both  the  Sun  and  the 
Journal- American  did  have  men¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  Journal-Amer- 
ican’s  first  edition  on  Mar.  13 
carried  a  four-paragraph  story 
and  the  Sun  had  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  on  it  Mar.  16  in  its  Sport¬ 
ing  Final  edition. 

PM  reports  the  amount  of 
inches  carried  in  each  paper 
both  on  the  1941  decision  and 
the  1945  verdict  and  the  page  it 
appeared  on.  It  states  that  al¬ 
though  the  Times  put  it  on  page 
one  in  1941  “it  used  21  inches, 
buried  on  page  23,  for  the  1645 
story  unfavorable  to  Alcoa.” 

PM  doesn’t  comment  that  its 
own  story  was  “buried”  on  page 
10,  but  as  an  example  of  how 
news  should  be  treated  it  states: 

“PM  used  the  1941  storv  in  its 
National  Department  on  page  9. 
requiring  21^  inches  of  type  for 
the  pro-Alcoa  story.  In  1945  it 
used  10  inches  on  page  10.  plus  a 
full-page  explanatory  editorial.” 
■ 

65,000  Iwo  Photos 

Columbus,  O.,  Mar.  28 — Sixty- 
five  thousand  subscribers  to  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
last  week  received  reproductions 
of  AP  Photographer  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  picture  of  the  flag-raising 
at  Mt.  Surabachi  on  Iwo  Jima. 
Sid  R.  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  pictures  were 
distributed  after  the  Journal  had 
received  many  requests. 

• 

Left  $177,105 

Milwaukee,  Mar.  26 — W.  W. 
Rowland,  vice-president  of  the 
Journal  Co.,  who  died  last  Sept. 
3,  left  an  estate  of  $177,105,  it 
was  disclosed  when  an  inventory 
was  filed  Thursday  afternoon 
with  County  Judge  Charles  A. 
Hansen.  The  estate  included 
1,155  shares  of  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  worth  $75,132.75. 


Wife  Has  Her  Say 
In  Sale  of  Mules 

Down  in  Woodland,  Ga., 
“Your  friend — Boots  Birdsong” 
is  a  great  believer  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Every  now  and 
then  he  says  he  has  mules 
cheaper  than  “any  mule  dealer.” 

On  a  consistent  schedule,  in 
copy  measuring  two  columns  by 
seven  inches,  this  friendly  mule 
man  advertises  in  Georgia  week¬ 
lies  and  every  ad  carries  the 
same  heading,  "Special  Mule 
Sale!”  Every  advertisement 
opens  with  “I  show  do  have  a 
hard  time,  my  wife — ”  and  from 
there  on  it’s  his  mule,  ponies, 
horses  and  wagons  in  his  neck 
of  Georgia  mixed  in  with  things 
his  wife  has  said.  In  every 
other  paragraph  he  is  selling 
mules,  in  the  other  paragraphs 
he  reports  something  his  wife 
has  said  or  done.  For  example: 

“Boy’s  Read  This:  We  have 
a  pretty  slick  and  fat  mare  mule 
that  we  can  sell  you  for  only 
$25.00.  Mule  dealers  get  $75.00 
for  this  kind. 

“My  wife  went  to  Atlanta  the 
other  day  on  the  train,  and  this 
is  what  she  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  put  in  her  pocket — 
In  case  of  accident,  this  WAS 
Mrs.  Boots  Birdsong!” 

The  way  Boots  describes  his 
mules,  ponies  and  wagons  is  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  but  the  piece 
de  resistance  is  the  trouble  he 
has  with  his  wife. 

■ 

Lord  Kemsley  Sponsors 
Scholarship  Plan 

Lord  Kemsley,  owner  of  the 
Kemsley  group  of  newspapers  in 
England,  has  established  a  schol¬ 
arship  fund  to  enable  one  jour¬ 
nalist  from  each  dominion  of  the 
Empire  each  year  to  acquire 
first-hand  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  Britain. 

Under  the  plan,  the  chosen 
writer  would  be  given  a  post  in 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Kemsley 
group  during  his  12  months’ 
stay.  All  expenses,  including 
fares  and  salaries,  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  grant. 

■ 

Reading  ior  Soldiers 

A  7^-ton  truckload  of  mag¬ 
azines  sent  in  by  readers  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  was  de¬ 
livered  at  a  New  York  pier  last 
week  for  shipment  to  service 
men  overseas.  Among  those 
seeing  the  load  off  were  Harry 
B.  Haines,  publisher  of  the 
News;  Edward  B.  Haines,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Robert  Stakesing, 
city  editor,  and  Daniel  B.  Wat¬ 
son.  mechanical  superintendent. 


Governments 
Share  in  Ad  Co* 
To  Be  Defined 

Washington,  Mar.  2$  — w, 
contractors  engaged  in  produ^ 
tion  on  a  fixed-price  batu  « 
be  advised  soon — probably  ne 
week — the  bases  on  whl^ 
government  will  share  their  w 
vertising  expenditures  wti, 
contracts  are  terminated  as 
settlements  made. 

It  has  been  a  basic  un(t(^ 
standing  that  reimburstnie 
would  be  made  of  money  spK 
for  space  in  trade  and  t^nia 
papers  serving  the  industry  i 
which  the  contractor  is  engafe 
and  that  the  same  would  it 
true  of  copy  placed  to  pronm 
or  retain,  personnel  and  monit 
to  the  extent  essential  to  h 
Ailment  of  the  contract. 

Additionally,  there  was  th 
following  clause,  which  up  a 
now  has  not  been  precisely  i» 
terpreted :  “Advertising  consi» 
tent  with  a  pre-war  program.* 
to  the  extent  reasonable  unde 
the  circumstances.” 

The  regulations  now  beiii 
drahed  will  define  “a  pre-«at 
program”  to  mean  the  averap 
annual  budgets  for  the  five  yean 
preceding  the  outbreak  o(  ws 
— in  cases  of  companies  whkl 
engaged  in  advertising  dnriit 
those  years.  Where  a  cornet 
has  no  history  of  advert 
during  the  five-year  period,  th 
phrase  “or  to  an  extrat  reasoe 
able  under  the  circunutaoces 
comes  into  play.  ’The  expecb 
tion  is  that  allowance  will  bt 
on  a  basis  matching  the  outl^ 
of  companies  of  comparable  siit 
scope,  production,  market  am 
other  factors  found  indkatiTt 
The  effect  of  such  a  base  wouk 
be  to  find  the  advertising  co« 
of  promoting  peacetime  prodw 
tion  on  a  normsd  comneKu. 
market. 

’The  policy  of  the  Office  d 
Contract  Settlement  th 
procurement  agencies  will  be  k 
avoid  payment  for  extravagiE 
advertising  programs  but  at  ti» 
same  time  make  due  allowiie 
for  the  costs  of  keeping  the  c» 
tractor’s  name  and  nona 
product  in  the  minds  of  purete 
ers  by  way  of  advertising  1 
approximately  the  same  amouc 
as  the  contractor  placed  bdw 
he  received  war  produetw 
orders.  And  the  govermnes 
intends  to  consider  as  a  co^ 
fulfilling  the  contract,  the  tw 
and  technical  paper  advertiait 
and  cost  of  space  bought  t#  f 
and  hold  the  personnel  necer 
sary  to  do  the  job. 


“What  Happened  to  the  Arms  0’  Venus?” 

Newspaper  readers  write  in  for  answers  to  questiona 
conceminc  ancient  history  or  the  current  status  of  Red 
Points.  The  Haskin  Information  Service  Department, 
Washincton,  D.  C.,  never  lets  them  down,  no  matter 
how  diCBcult  the  problem. 

The  BrecAton  Entsrprts»-Tim*s  (3S,727  E)  km» 
ioiifd  ths  Ians  list  a/  daily  nswspapert  eamtractims 
tar  Ths  Haskin  Ssrviea. 
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MISTER  PELTZ  IS  PEEVED! 


>ur^ 
isiaf  i 
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Mister  P.  sells  charts.  Pie-charts,  bar-charts, 
fever-charts  —  in  pink  and  green  and  purple 
—  proving  anything  you  want. 

He  has  a  nice  new  chart  on  the  cost  of 
living.  It  shows  the  price  of  practically  every¬ 
thing  curving  sharply  up  after  war  began. 

But  one  price  stubbornly  stays  down  at 
pre-war  levels.  It’s  the  price  of  electricity.  It 
upsets  the  neat  cost-of-living  curves.  It  upsets 
Z.  Z.  Peltz.  He’s  peeved. 


Don't  watte  electrkify  just  because  it's  cheap  and  isn't  rationed  I 
ta  D.  8.  A. 


We’re  sorry  to  offend  Mister  Peltz,  but 
glad  that  we’ve  been  able  to  keep  electricity 
plentiful  and  cheap  when  so  many  things  are 
scarce  and  expensive. 

It  hasn’t  been  easy  to  serve  busy  homes 
and  booming  war  plants  at  the  same  time  — 
with  the  friendly,  efficient  service  we  like  to 
give.  But  all  our  folks  have  pitched  in  and 
worked  hard  to  make  it  possible. 

•  Hear  NELSON  EDDY  in  “THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR”  with 
Robert  Armbruster’s  Orchestra.  Sundays,  4:30  pjn.,  EWT,  CBS. 
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ADVERTISERS  interested  in  young  people  are 
sometimes  ineliqed  to  favor  the  idea  that  teen* 
age  youngsters  read  only  the  funny  seetion  of  a 
newspaper.  Diek  Tracy  . . .  Wash  Tubbs  or  Freckles 
are  pretty  important  characters.  But,  then,  aren’t 
they  important  to  millions  of  readers,  oldsters  and 
youngsters  alike? 

^  hat  about  teen-age  readership  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  a  new  spaper?  How  extensively  do  they 
read?  ^  hat  do  they  like?  Can  you  count  on  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  this  younger  wgment  of  the  market? 

A  recent  readership  survey  conducte«l  amtmg  722 
high  school  students  in  Hartford,  ConntM'ticut,  gives 
some  light  on  these  questions.  The  study  reveals 
that  9  of  the  students  read  newspapers.  96.8% 
always,  or  nearly  always,  read  the  front  page  .  .  . 
80.1%  read  sjtorts  news  . .  .  61.1%  read  news  items 
inside  the  paper ...  and  one  out  of  three  reads  the 
editorial  page. 

These  are  important  facts  for  the  advertiser  who 
sells  his  product  to  the  young  folks  of  to<lay.  Impor¬ 
tant  to  those  who  seek  to  influence  the  thinking  of 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Newspapers,  through  their  editorial  and  adver¬ 


tising  columns,  have  lung  been  a  mulder  of  public 
opinion.  Today,  mure  than  ever  before,  young  and 
old  alike  turn  to  the  newspaper  as  a  primary  source 
of  information. 
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Front  pago 
Comic  Mction 
Sports  nows 
Radio  nows 
Movinp-picturo  nows 
Thootor  nows 
School  nows 
Nows  itoms  insido 
Indostry  and  scionco 
Idltoriol  pop# 

Wont  ods 

Advortisomonts 

Fashions 

Oovommont 

Women's  popo 

Crime 

Fiction 

Porsonols 

Rook  reviews 

Music 

Household  hints 
Columns 


Figures  shown  are  taken  from  a  survey  of  newspaper  reading  habits 
conducted  among  high  school  students  of  the  Buckeley  High 
School  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  survey,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Gustave  A.  Feingoid,  Principal,  embraced  722  pupils  (330  boys  and 
392  girls)  selected  at  random,  or  40%  of  the  school’s  enrollment. 
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